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Office  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labok, 
33  Pemberton  Square,  Jan.  22,  1880. 

Hon.  Robert  R.  Bishop,  President  of  tlie  Senate. 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  the  Legislature  the 
Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  this  Bureau. 

The  Legislature  of  1879  passed  the  following  Resolve 
(Chapter  37,  Resolves  of  1879),  relative  to  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  laws  in  certain  states,  regulating  the  hours  of  labor. 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  is 
hereby  directed  to  collect  and  present  such  data  to  the  legislatures  of  the 
neighboring  States  of  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  and 
New  York,  as  will  tend  to  show  the  desirableness  of  a  uniform  system  of 
laws,  regulating  the  hours  of  labor. 

This  Resolve  was  approved  by  the  Governor,  April  1,  1879. 

I  have  been  unable  to  carry  out  its  intent  without  violat- 
ing its  provisions.  .The  value  of  the  investigations  made  by 
this  Bureau  is  much  enhanced  by  its  persistent  determina- 
tion to  publish  the  facts  brought  out  by  its  investigations. 
The  Resolve  cited  called  upon  the  Bureau,  not  only  to  pre- 
sent data,  showing  a  certain  result,  but  to  collect  such  data 
only.  To  do  this  would  be  an  impossibility  ;  and,  were  it  pos- 
sible to  carry  out  its  provisions,  it  would  do  violence  to  our 
own  intelligence  as  well  as  that  of  the  Legislature  and  ad- 
ministration of  1879.  If  it  be  desirable  to  carry  out  the 
intent  of  the  Resolve,  it  should  be  put  into  such  shape  as  will 
allow  of  practical  execution,  when  this  office  will  respond 
with  cheerfulness  and  alacrity  to  legislative  instruction. 

The  suggestion  of  last  year,  that  "  the  proper  committee 
may  find  some  cheap  and  expeditious  method  of  enabling  the 
workingmen  to  avail  themselves   of  the  provisions    of  our 
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insolvent  laws,"  is  one  I  wish  to  urge  again  upon  the  earnest 
attention  of  the  present  Legislature,  as  a  matter  embodying 
practical  work  in  the  interest  of  the  workingmen  of  Massa- 
chusetts. With  such  legislation  there  should  be  a  repeal  of 
the  provisions  of  the  trustee  laws  relating  to  wages.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  the  present  Legislature  will  repeal  these  provisions. 

It  is  exceedingly  gratifying,  after  the  extensive  investiga- 
tion and  research  by  this  office  last  year,  relative  to  the  sub- 
ject of  convict  labor,  to  have  its  conclusions  so  fully  sus- 
tained, as  they  have  been  by  the  warmest  opponents  of  such 
conclusions,  and  by  the  officers  especially  directed  by  your 
predecessors  to  canvass  the  subject. 

This  office  has,  during  the  past  year,  besides  the  work,  the 
results  of  which  appear  in  this  Report,  made  a  complete  index 
of  the  manufacturers  of  the  State,  with  a  view  to  perfecting 
our  census  system.  This  work  will  enable  the  State  to 
adopt  such  features  of  improvement  in  taking  the  census 
in  1885  as  will  make  a  saving  of  many  thousands  of  dollars. 

The  details  of  the  next  United  States  census  (1880),  com- 
ing through  this  office,  if  the  Legislature  should  not  object, 
will  contribute  largely  to  this  saving. 

The  Bureau  has  also  a  very  complete  report  of  all  trades 
unions  in  j\Iassachusetts,  but  not  full  enough  to  warrant  its 
use  in  this  volume. 

The  matter  of  the  presence  of  steam  in  spinning  rooms  in 
cotton  factories  is  being  considered,  with  a  view  to  suoforestinof 
some  practical  method  of  working  in  a  dry  atmosphere. 

We  are  also  conducting  an  extensive  investigation  by  means 
of  agents  in  all  the  courts  in  Suffolk  County  having  criminal 
jurisdiction  (nine  in  all)  relative  to  the  influence  of  intem- 
perance upon  crime.  This  investigation  was  commenced  last 
September,  and  will  be  closed  next  September ;  and  the  sta- 
tistics residting  will  be  presented  in  the  next  annual  Report. 
They  will  supplement  the  statistics  of  crime  given  in  this 
Report.  Each  case,  other  than  a  direct  liquor  case,  coming 
up  in  the  courts,  is  thoroughly  investigated,  and  the  results 
reported.  This  work,  so  far  as  the  courts  are  concerned,  is 
in  the  immediate  charge  of  A.  H.  Grimke,  Esq.,  of  Boston, 
and  he  is  receiving  the  thorough  co-operation  of  judges  and 
court  officers.  By  the  statistics  of  crime,  given  in  Part  III., 
of  this  document,  it  is  seen  that  sixty  per  cent  of  aU  crime 
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belongs  to  cases  growing  directly  out  of  our  liquor  legisla- 
tion. The  investigation  referred  to  is  to  determine,  if  possi- 
ble, how  much  of  the  remaining  forty  per  cent  is  due  to  rum. 

I  desire  to  acknowledge  renewed  obligations  to  Mr.  Charles 
F.  Pidgin,  chief  clerk,  and  to  thank  Mr.  Horace  G.  Wadlin, 
for  his  valuable  services  in  special  work. 

Mr.  Sidney  Andrews,  who  has  given  considerable  study  to 
•divorce  laws,  has  been  kind  enough  to  furnish  the  excellent 
■analysis  of  the  divorce  statistics  presented  herewith. 

The  faithfulness  of  the  clerical  force  has  contributed 
)largely  to  the  completeness  of  our  work. 

Mr.  John  Frankenheimer  of  New  York,  and  Messrs.  S. 
Wagner,  jun.,  and  W.  H.  Merrick  of  Philadelphia,  have  taken 
great  pains  to  furnish  this  office  with  valuable  material,  and 
they  are  entitled  to  our  thanks. 

The  expenses  of  the  office,  the  past  year,  including  the 
iprinting  of  the  report,  have  been  $9,277.89. 

The  first  year  of  my  incumbency,  the  expenses,  including 
printing,  were  $17,231.62.  A  reduction  of  forty-six  percent, 
therefore,  has  been  made  in  the  expenses  of  this  Bureau,  dur- 
ing the  past  seven  years.  The  edition  of  the  Report  should 
he  enlarged  at  least  five  hundred  copies ;  it  is  impossible  to 
meet  the  regular  demand  with  the  number  now  allowed  by 
law. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

CARROLL   D.  WRIGHT,  Chief. 
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STRIKES  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 


The  industrial  progress  of  Massachusetts,  like  that  of 
every  other  manufacturing  community,  has  been  marked  by 
occasional  conflicts  between  capital  and  labor.  With  tlie 
view  of  presenting  an  accurate  summary  of  these  conflicts, 
and,  if  possible,  throwing  some  light  upon  their  causes, 
results,  and  general  effect  upon  the  wage  classes,  this  chapter 
has  been  prepared. 

It  was  not  until  the  third  decade  of  the  present  century 
that  the  vexed  questions  which  unfortunately  at  times  sep- 
arate the  employer  and  employed  culminated  in  act- 
ual outbreaks  here.  As  early  as  1825  the  subject  of 
adopting  ten  hours  as  the  length  of  a  daj^'s  work  began  to 
be  agitated  among  the  journeymen  engaged  in  the  building 
trades.  In  1830  there  were  several  strikes  of  brief  duration 
in  Boston,  to  secure  shorter  days.  From  50  to  150  men  —  car- 
penters and  masons  —  engaged  in  these  movements,  which 
were  generally  unsuccessful,  the  places  of  the  strikers  being 
easily  filled.  Some  of  the  employers  looked  upon  the  ten- 
hour  plan  with  favor,  and  expressed  their  willingness  to  pay 
their  workmen  by  the  hour,  and  to  allow  them  to  make  ten 
hours  the  limit  of  a  day's  work.  | 

During  the  following  year,  other  strikes  occurred  similar 
to  those  of  1830,  and  Avith  like  results.     In  October, 

1831 

1831,  about  60  machinists  in  Taunton  struck  to  se- 
cure permission  to  quit  work  at  sundown,  their  employers  re- 
quiring them  to  remain  until  7.30  p.m. 

Earl}'  in  1832  there  was  a  strike  of  carpenters  in  Boston  in 
behalf  of  the  ten-hour  system  ;  the  masons,  painters,  and 
slaters  also  joining  to  some  extent.     About  150  men 

.  1832. 

took    part    in    this  strike,  more   than  half  of  whom 
returned  to  work  at  the  end  of  ten  days.     The  places  of  the 
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others  were  filled  with  new  men.  A  meeting  of  master- 
mechanics  was  called  in  May  to  consider  the  expediency  of 
adopting  the  ten-hour  system;  but  it  was  deemed  inadvisable 
to  do  so. 

In  1833  about  75  Boston  carpenters  again  struck  for  its 
adoption,  but  without    success.     Their   places  were 

1833. 

immediately  filled,  and    some  of   them  were  out  of 
work  for  more  than  six  months. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1833,  the  female  slioe- 
binders  of  Lynn  began  to  agitate  for  an  increase  of  wages. 
In  those  days  the  women  engaged  in  this  industry 
took  their  work  to  their  homes,  returning  it  to  the 
shops  when  completed.  The  manufacturers  being  unwilling 
to  increase  the  prices  paid,  a  meeting  for  consultation  was  held 
by  more  than  1,000  binders  Jan.  1,  1834.  At  this  meeting  it 
was  resolved  to  take  out  no  more  work,  unless  the  desired 
increase  was  granted.  A  shoe-binders'  society  was  formed, 
which  had  several  meetings  and  street  parades.  The  em- 
ployers steadily  refused  to  accede  to  its  demands ;  and,  as  it 
became  evident  that  the}^  were  finding  no  difficulty  in  getting 
their  work  done  in  neighboring  towns  at  such  prices  as  they 
were  willing  to  pay,  the  organization  finally  dwindled  away, 
and  the  strike  came  to  an  unsuccessful  end  in  three  or  four 
weeks. 

In  February  of  the  same  year  a  brief  disturbance  occurred 
at  Lowell  among  the  female  factory  operatives  on  account 
of  a  reduction  in  wages. 

Several  hundred  laborers  employed  upon  the  construction 
of  the  Providence  Railroad  in  Mansfield  struck  during  April, 
1834,  for  higher  wages.  The  strike  resulted  in  a  riot,  which 
was  at  once  suppressed  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  assisted 
by  a  compan}^  of  the  militia.     Several  arrests  were  made. 

In  July,  1835,  the  workmen  of  the  various  building  trades 
in  Boston  once  more  struck  for  the  ten-hour  S3'stem.  They 
had  several  parades  through  the  streets  of  the  city, 
held  meetings,  and  resolved  not  to  return  to  work 
until  their  demands  were  complied  with  by  the  employers. 
About  500  mechanics  were  concerned  in  this  strike ;  but  at 
the  end  of  two  weeks  it  came  to  an  end  without  accom- 
plishing any  thing  for  the  workmen,  some  of  whom  lost  their 
places,  and  were  unable  to  find  other  employment  for  several 
months. 
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Several  hundred  of  the  female  operatives  employed  in 
the  Lowell  mills  left  their  work  duiing  October,  1836,  on 
account  of  a  reduction  in  wages  of  twelve  and  one- 
half  per  cent.  It  was  also  urged  as  a  grievance  that 
one  of  the  corporations  had  increased  the  price  of  board 
twenty-five  cents  per  week.  The  strike  was  of  brief  duration, 
and  no  record  remains  concerning  it  beyond  the  bare  fact  of 
its  occurrence. 

In  June,  1837,  there  was  a  strike  among  the  sailors  in  Bos- 
ton for  an  advance  from  fouiteen  to  sixteen  dollars  per 
month.  The  ship-owners  refused  to  grant  the  ad- 
vance,  as.  owing  to  the  existing  commercial  d^^pres- 
sion,  but  few  vessels  were  fitting  out,  and  plenty  of  men 
could  be  obtained  at  the  lower  rate.  The  strike  continued 
nearly  a  week,  during  which  considerable  rioting  occurred  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  wharves.  The  usual  street  processions 
were  indulged  in;  but  the  movement  was  entirely  without 
success. 

A  strike  of  laborers  on  the  Eastern  Railroad,  near  Salem, 
in  September,  1839,  for  shorter  daj^s,  caused  a  brief  suspen- 
sion of  the  work  in  which  they  Avere  engaged  ;  and, 

.  too'  '  1839. 

the  following  May,  a  dispute  in  regard  to  the  houi-s 
of  labor  brought  about  a  riot  among  the  railroad  laborers  in 
Rowley.     Deductions  were  made    from    the   pay  of   certain 
workmen  who  failed  to  begin  work  at  the  required 

1840. 

hour.  Incensed  at  this,  they  attacked  the  overseer, 
and  gave  him  a  severe  beating.  They  prevented  those  who 
desired  to  work  from  doing  so,  and  proceeded  to  destroy  the 
property  of  their  emploj-er.  The  rioters  Avere  finally  dis- 
persed by  the  arrival  of  a  sheriff  with  a  detachment  of  mili- 
tia. One  of  the  ringleaders  was  arrested.  Order  beiiisx 
restored,  the  work  was  resumed  as  usual. 

During  the  year  1840,  the  factory  operatives  in  Lowell 
made  demands  for  shorter  days,  but  without  avail. 

May,  1813,  the  female  operatives  in  the  mills  at  Chicopee 
struck  on  account  of  increase  of  work  without  correspcMiding 
advance  in  pay.  They  marched  to  the  neighboring 
city  of  Springfield  with  music  and  banners,  and 
endeavored  to  obtain  additions  to  their  ranks  from  other 
mills,  but  without  success.  They  soon  after  returned  to 
their  work.     In  September  of  the  same  year  nearly  all  the 
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journeymen  tailors  emploj^ed  in  Boston  joined  in  a  strike  for 
higher  wages.  They  remained  away  from  work  but  a  day  or 
two,  the  required  advance  being  in  some  cases  granted,  and 
in  others  refused. 

The  market  for  textile  fabrics  being  greatly  depressed,  the 
manufacturers  in  Fall  River  gave  notice  that  a  reduction  in 
wages  would  be  made  Feb.  1,  1848,  of  from  fifteen 
to  seventeen  per  cent  from  prices  then  paid.  Tiiis 
created  considerable  ill  feeling  among  the  operatives ;  and 
the  weavers  employed  by  the  Metacomet,  Anawan,  Troy,  and 
Quequechan  Corporations,  struck  work,  and  endeavored,  but 
without  success,  to  persuade  those  in  the  remaining  mills  to 
leave.  The  strike  continued  about  three  weeks,  during 
which  the  mills  above  mentioned  were  closed.  About  800 
operatives  were  idle,  their  combined  loss  in  wages  amounting 
to  upwards  of  $11,000.  The  weavers  then  returned  to  work 
at  the  reduced  rates.  While  the  strike  was  in  progress, 
there  was  considerable  rioting  among  the  strikers,  some  of 
whom  were  arrested,  and  afterwards  imprisoned,  for  disturb- 
ing the  peace. 

An    unsuccessful   strike  for  increase  of  wages  took  place 
in  1849  among  the  opeiatives  of  the  Mill  bury  Cot- 
ton Mill  at  Millbury.    After  a  day  or  two,  the  strikers 
resumed  work  upon  their  employers"  terms. 

Business  still  continued  very  dull  throughout  the  country, 
and  large  numbers  were  out  of  employment  in  all  manufac- 
turing districts.  In  the  year  1850,  it  is  stated,  out 
^^''^'  of  2,485,700  spindles  in  New  England,  over  800,000 
were  stopped.  The  high  price  of  cotton,  and  the  limited 
demand  for  cloth,  rendered  it  impossible  to  run  the  mills  at 
wages  then  paid  without  loss. 

Accordingly,  on  Wednesday,  Nov.  20,  notice  of  intended 
reduction  was  given  by  all  the  Fall  Rivei-  corporations  save 
one.  Tiie  Watuppa  ^  alone  took  no  action  towards  reduc- 
tion. The  spinners  in  the  other  mills  —  the  Metacomet, 
Anawan,  White,  Quequechan,  Troy,  Pocasset,  and  Massa- 
soit  —  struck  without  notice,  whicli'at  onee  prevented  tiiese 
mills  from  running.     In  justifying  their  course,  they  claimed 

1  The  ^^'atIlp])a  Mill  is  now  abandoned;  the  White  Mill  is  called  the  Fall 
River  Maniifaetory;  the  Quequechan  is  merged  iu  the  Pocasset;  while  the 
Massasoit  was  Inirned  some  vears  ago. 
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that  numerous  petty  tyrannies  and  unjust  actions  on  tlie  part 
of  the  overseers  —  actions  which  they  felt  were  in  many 
cases  unknown  to  the  superintendents  —  led  them  to  fear, 
that,  should  notice  of  a  strike  be  given,  their  treatment  would 
be  like  that  of  the  spinners  of  New  Bedford  under  similar 
circumstances.  In  that  city,  the  spinners  informed  their 
employers  that  the}^  would  leave  work  on  a  certain  day, 
rather  than  continue  at'  the  amount  offered.  The  overseer 
sent  immediately  to  other  towns  for  men  to  take  their  places ; 
and,  as  fast  as  he  could  obtain  them,  old  spinners  were  dis- 
charged without  regard  to  the  legal  notice  they  had  given  of 
intention  to  leave.  Feiiring  the  same  treatment,  the  Fall 
River  operatives  decided  to  leave  without  notice. 

A  union  for  mutual  support  and  assistance  was  formed. 
Meetings  were  held  by  the  weavers  also,  and  resolutions 
passed  setting  forth  that  the  reduction  was  unnecessary,  as 
the  manufacturers  were  receiving  a  fair  rate  of  interest  on 
their  capital.  The  strikers  also  complained  that  the  reduc- 
tion was  made  in  the  fall,  when  no  other  employment  could 
be  obtained,  and  when,  having  purchased  their  winter's  pro- 
visions, coal,  etc.,  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  return 
to  England,  of  which  country  most  of  the  spinners  were 
natives.  It  was  also  said  that  alterations  recently  made  in 
their  work  had  increased  their  labor,  and  at  the  same  time 
lessened  tlieir  wages ;  and  that,  in  one  mill.,  men  were  com- 
jjelled  to  clean  the  mules  on  Sunday. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  behalf  of  the  manufacturers,  it  was 
held  that  wages,  even  after  reduction,  would  remain  as  high 
as  they  would  average  in  the  principal  cotton  factories  of 
New  England,  and  that  reduction  was  rendered  imperative 
by  the  condition  of  business.  It  was  asserted,  that,  within 
a  few  years  previous  to  the  strike,  many  improvements  had 
been  introduced,  such  as  furnishing  the  mule-room  with 
spare  hands  to  doff  and  clean  the  mules,  and  with  sweepers 
to  do  the  sweeping  which  had  formerly  been  done  by  the 
back-boys.  These  improvements,  it  was  claimed,  enabled 
ihe  spinner  to  run  more  time,  and  to  earn  about  as  much  as 
usual,  notwitlistanding  reduction  in  wages.  New  machinery 
had  been  introduced  by  which  more  yarn  could  be  spun  in  a 
given  lime  ;  and,  of  the  great  expense  so  incurred,  no  part 
Avas  borne  by  the  spinner,  although  he  reaped  a  share  of  the 
benefit  accruinsf. 
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The  condition  of  affairs  provoked  much  discussion,  and,  as 
in  later  times,  many  letters,  both  in  favor  of  and  against  the 
course  pursued  b}-  the  operatives,  were  written  to  the  local 
papers.  The  strike,  from  its  magnitude,  seems  to  have 
attracted  considerable  attention  outside  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  Fall  River,  and  the  questions  involved  were  freely 
commented  upon  by  the  press  of  New  York  and  Boston. 

The  winter  was  a  severe  one  fof  those  out  of  employ- 
ment. Much  distress  was  felt  by  them.  Delegations  from  the 
S[)inners'  Union  visited  other  cities  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing subsciiptions  for  their  assistance  and  relief.  They  are 
said  to  have  secured  about  ^20,000.  This  amount  was  dis- 
bursed by  a  board  of  directors,  who  would  in  no  case  pay 
out  money  to  those  in  needy  circumstances.  The  relief  con- 
sisted of  orders  for  necessaries  only,  to  which  the  strikers 
had  resolved  to  confine  themselves.  It  was  understood,  also, 
that  none  were  to  apply  for  assistance,  except  in  the  last 
extremity.  Meanwhile  the  relative  positions  of  employers 
and  operatives  did  not  change. 

In  March,  1861,  the  strikers  started  a  small  paper,  called 
"  The  Trades  Union  and  Fall  River  Weavers'  Journal,"  to 
be  published  weekly  at  one  dollar  per  year. 

After  the  strike  had  lasted  four  months,  a  citizen  —  a 
workinginan,  but  not  connected  with  the  mills  —  wrote  a 
letter  suggesting  that  the  dispute  be  settled  by  referees 
chosen  jointly  by  the  parlies  concerned.  This  letter  was 
sent  to  the  spinners'  organ;  but  it  was  thought  that  such  a 
proposition,  if  emanating  from  the  operatives,  would  im})ly  a 
concession  on  their  part.  It  was  therefore  refused  publica- 
tion. It  afterwards  appeared  in  "  The  Fall  River  Monitor ; " 
but  nothing  came  of  it. 

The  fact  that  the  Watuppa  Corporation  had  continued  to 
carry  on  their  mill  and  pay  the  old  prices  liad  been  used  in 
many  quarters  as  evidence  that  the  other  companies  might 
do  the  same.  Wages  in  this  mill,  however,  were  reduced 
May  1,  1851.  By  that  time,  the  White,  Quequechan,  and 
Metacomet  Mills  were  partly  running,  and  the  others  began 
gradually  to  fill  up.  Few  of  the  former  employes  had  re- 
turned, many  of  the  best  operatives  had  left  town,  and  the 
corporations  were  engaging  new-comers.  After  June  1,  the 
strike  ended.     The  reduced  rates  were  everywhere  adopted. 
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Altogether  the  struggle  had  lasted  nearly  six  months, 
although  it  was  perhaps  seven  or  eight  months  from  its 
beginning  before  the  mills  were  in  full  operation.  During 
nearly  six  months,  1,300  persons  were  idle,  losing  upwards 
of  $140,000  in  wages.  The  feeling  was  everywhere  ex- 
pressed that  such  a  dispute  was  disastrous  in  its  effects  upon 
all  concerned,  and  a  severe  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  the  city. 

The  ten-hour  plan  had  gradually  gained  ground  in  the 
building  trades.  In  1840  President  Van  Buren  directed  its 
adoption  in  all  public  establishments.  By  1844  it  was  in 
operation  in  tlie  ship-building  trades.  Carpenters  and 
masons,  as  a  rule,  worked  but  ten  hours  per  day  after  1851. 

By  that  time  demands  for  the  new  system  were  generally 
acceded  to  by  the  master-builders,  without  producing  actual 
strikes.      Certain    contractois    held    out    against   it, 

1851. 

however  ;  and  in  September,  1851,  a  strike  of  carpen- 
ters and  masons  occurred  in  Lowell  in  its  support.     In  Jan- 
uary of   the    same  year    a    disagreement    as    to  wages    had 
caused  a  general  strike  of  weavers  employed  in  the  mills  at 
Three  Rivers,  Palmer,  which,  like  the  more  serious  one  of 
the  previous  year  in  Fall  River,  terminated  unsuccessfully; 
but  the  laborers  upon  the  common  sewers  in  New  Bedford 
struck  in   Maj^  1852,  for  increase  of  pay,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining   a  portion  of  the  advance  de- 
manded, the  strike  being  thus  settled  by  compromise.     The 
hod-carriers  in    Lowell,  also,  secured  an    increase  in  wages 
after  a  short  strike  in  the  following  month. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  strikes  that  has  ever  occurred 
in  Massachusetts  —  remarkable  from  its  apparently  slight 
cause,  the  class  of  operatives  engaged  in  it,  and  its  results 
upon  the  village  iu  which  it  took  place  —  was  that  at  the 
mills  of  the  Salisbury  Corporation  in  June,  1852. 

The  employes  at  these  mills  were  Americans,  members  of 
the  oldest  families  in  the  town.  The  rules  governing  their 
hours  of  labor  had  never  been  very  strict.  Nominally,  the 
mills  opened  at  5  o'clock  a.m.,  and  closed  at  7  p.m.,  with 
intermissions  of  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  and  one  hour  for 
dinner.  It  was  customary,  also,  to  give  the  operatives  fif- 
teen minutes,  during  each  half  day,  for  luncheon.  This 
privilege  they  had  enjoyed  for  thirty  years.  They  considered 
themselves  as  much  entitled  to  it  as  to  tlie  noon  hour.     But 
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it  is  stated  that  it  had  often  been  abused.  Men  would  fre- 
quently go  out  during  the  forenoon  to  do  their  marketing,  or 
to  work  in  their  gardens,  sometimes  remaining  away  from  the 
mills  an  hour. 

In  April,  the  agent,  who  had  been  in  charge  for  many 
years,  resigned.  His  successor,  after  consultation  with  the 
agent  of  the  Amesbur}^  Flannel  Company,  whose  mills  weie 
in  the  same  village,  determined,  in  consequence  of  the  abuses 
above  mentioned,  to  abolish  the  privilege.  Notices  were 
therefore  posted  in  the  mills  on  tlie  last  day  of  May,  stating 
that  on  and  after  the  next  daj  (June  1)  the  employes  would 
be  required  to  observe  the  regular  hours  of  labor ;  that  the 
luncheon  recess  was  to  be  abolished  ;  and  that  no  pei'sons 
were  to  leave  the  mills  without  permission  of  the  overseers 
of  their  respective  rooms.  Violation  of  these  orders  was  to 
be  held  sufficient  cause  for  discharge. 

On  the  following  day,  notwithstanding  this  notice,  nearly 
100  men  left  the  mills  at  the  usual  luncheon  hour,  and  on 
their  return  were  all  discharged.  jNIany  of  these  men  had 
never  before  availed  themselves  of  tlie  recess,  but,  regard- 
ing the  rights  of  their  brethren  as  about  to  be  taken  from 
them,  took  this  course  to  uphold  and  sustain  them. 

The  mill  village,  a  quiet  country  hamlet,  was  thrown  into 
the  greatest  excitement  by  this  eivent.  The  operatives  had 
grown  up  with  the  industries  of  the  place,  and  had  been 
identified  with  them  until  they  felt  themselves  joint  proprie- 
tors in  the  mills.  The  townspeople  generally,  many  of  whom 
were  connected  with  the  operatives  by  relationship,  suppoited 
their  action.  The  sudden  deprivation  of  wiiat  they  believed 
their  right,  without  previous  consnliation  wiih  thrm,  they 
considered  an  indignity  to  which  they  could  not  tamely 
submit.  Public  meetings  were  held,  at  which  si)eeches  were 
made  by  the  most  influential  citizens  denouncing  the  injustice 
of  the  act.  Flags  were  suspended  about  the  town,  bearing 
mottoes  referring  to  the  strike.  Processions,  with  bands  of 
music,  passed  through  the  streets. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  confer  Avith  the  directors  of 
the  corporation,  and  to  see  if  the  luncheon  privilege  might 
not  be  restored.  The  directors  decided  tosui)port  the  agent, 
convinced  that  he  would  do  what  was  right,  and  that  the 
men  had  lel't  the  mills  without  just  cause.     'J  he  agent,  being 
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afterwards  visited,  stated  that  he  had  only  performed  his 
duty;  had  treated  the  operatives  politely,  showing  no  par- 
tiality ;  and  that  the  new  rule  was  as  binding  upon  the  over- 
seers as  upon  the  operatives. 

The  female  weavers,  sympathizing  with  those  who  had 
been  discharged,  struck  work,  and  held  a  meeting,  resolving 
that  the  agent's  couise  was  an  "act  of  gross  injustice,  not  to 
be  sustained  b}'  any  fair  and  satisfactory  reasons."  They 
likewise  chose  a  committee  to  visit  the  agent,  who,  though 
he  received  them  politely,  informed  them  that  he  could  make 
no  concession  after  what  had  happened,  nor  receive  back 
those  who  had  been  discharged.  He  admitted  the  error  of 
not  giving  earlier  notice  of  the  proposed  change  of  rules,  but 
considered  himself  insulted  by  the  demonstrations  that  had 
taken  place.  After  this  visit,  the  girls,  about  125  in  num- 
ber, signed  the  following :  — 

^^ Resolved,  That  we  cannot  consistently  return  to  our  work,  and  leave 
our  fathers,  brothers,  and  friends  outside,  to  suffer  the  injustice  heaped 
vipon  them  by  a  heartless  monetary  power;  and  trusting  in  God,  the 
fjiend  of  the  oppressed,  we  bid  our  looms  farewell." 

The  general  feeling  in  the  community  at  the  time  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  resolutions  passed  unanimously 
at  a  subsequent  mass  meeting  of  the  villagers.  The}^  were 
drawn  up  by  the  poet  Whittier,  who,  at  that  time,  resided  near 
the  mills,  and  who  strongly  sympathized  with  the  operatives. 

^'■Resoloed,  That  the  withdrawal  of  privileges  enjoyed  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  and  which  we  looked  upon  as  the  settled  and  common  law  of 
our  manufacturing  establishments,  giving  the  workmen  no  opportunity 
for  calm  reflection  as  to  the  best  course  to  be  pursued,  and  discharging 
them  at  once  for  the  first  disobedience,  has  produced  a  profound  feeling 
of  surprise,  regret,  and  disapproval,  not  on  the  part  of  the  operatives 
alone,  but  of  the  entire  population  of  our  village. 

'■'■Resulfcd,  Tiiat  whatever  necessity  may  have  been  supposed  to  exist  in 
some  of  otlier  manufacturing  establishments  for  such  rules  as  have  dis- 
turbed the  peace  and  jeopardized  the  interests  of  our  community,  the 
character  and  conduct  of  our  operative^  make  certain  that  no  such  neces- 
sity here  existed.  Individuals  may  have  abused  their  privileges,  and 
they,  of  course,  were  liable  to  censure  and  expulsion;  but,  as  it  is,  the 
innocent  may  suffer  because  of  the  delinquent  few. 

'■'■Resnloed,  That  the  operatives  in  this  village  have  duly  appreciated 
this  privilege,  and  have  been  faithful  and  punctual  in  the  discharge  of 
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their  duties;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that,  as  a  class,  in  point  of 
morality,  industry  and  efficiency,  they  would  bear  a  favorable  comparison 
"with  any  establishment  in  the  Union.  They  are  mostly  permanent  resi- 
dents under  the  wholesome  influence  of  home;  they  have  sometliing  at 
stake  in  the  common  prosperity;  are  good  citizens  in  all  the  relations 
of  life:  and  nowhere  has  law  and  order  been  better  observed,  and  prop- 
erty mure  secure,  tlian  in  this  village. 

'■'•liesolred,  '1  hat  such  a  state  of  things,  so  beneficial  and  honorable  to 
both  employers  and  employed,  should  not  be  lightly  changed.  It  cannot 
be  good  policy  to  lose  all  the  moral  and  social  advantages  which  these 
establishments  unquestionably  have  enjoyed  over  many  others  in  New 
England.  It  cannot  be  well  to  array  the  interests  of  our  village  and 
those  of  the  corporation  against  each  other,  or  to  fling  new  elements  of 
discord  and  hatred  into  social  and  political  life. 

'■'■Resolved,  That  the  citizens  of  this  village,  hitherto  justly  proud  of  the 
reputation  of  its  manufacturing  establishments,  showing  as  they  did  that 
humanity  and  liberality  towards  the  operative  is  the  best  economy  for  the 
capitalist,  have  rejoiced  in  the  high  character  of  the  men  and  women  em- 
ployed; and  it  would  be  a  matter  of  serious  regret  on  the  part  of  all 
classes  of  our  citizens  if  the  present  policy  is  persisted  in,  and  a  propor- 
tion of  those  whose  industry  and  good  conduct  have  enlarged  the  divi- 
dends, and  established  the  honorable  reputation  of  the  Salisbury  Com- 
pany, are  driven  elsewhere  for  labor,  and  their  places  si\pplied  by  a 
vagrant  and  unsettled  class." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  following  concludes  a  statement 
of  facts  issued  and  signed  by  twenty-one  overseei's  in  the 
mills :  — 

"  In  justice  to  those  who  have  left  the  emploj'  of  the  company,  we 
cannot  believe  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  do  countenance  the 
^outrages  against  common  decency  that  have  been  perpetrated  in  our  quiet 
village  for  the  last  few  days.  And  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  every  man 
who  has  l)een  guilty  of  aiding  or  abetting  the  outrageous  proceedings 
that  have  disgraced  Amesbury  and  Salisbury  Mills  Village,  during  this 
excitement,  will  on  reflection  exceedingly  regret  it.  And  it  is  with  much 
pleasure  that  we  are  permitted  to  say,  that,  during  the  trying  scenes  which 
tlie  agent  has  been  called  to  pass,  he  has  conducted  himself  with  the 
most  perfect  decorum;  and  -we  have  yet  to  learn,  notwithstanding  the 
many  provocations  that  he  has  received,  that  any  exjiression  or  any  de- 
portment of  his  towards  thosp  who  have  spoken  with  him  has  been  other 
than  that  which  becomes  a  gentleman." 

A  conciliatory  letter  was  sent  to  the  agent  by  the  female 
operatives,  proposing  a  compu'oraise.  To  this  the  agent  re- 
plied, — 

"I  cannot  consistently  accept  the  proposition  .  .  .  for  a  settlement  of 
the  difficulties  now  existing.  .  .  .  The  company  in  whose  behalf  I  act 
cannot    allow  any  tlictation    in   regard    to  the  rules  and  regulations  by 
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which  they  will  be  governed  iu  the  management  of  their  mills;  and  dep- 
recating, as  they  do,  all  combinations  by  the  ojieratives  to  resist  their  an- 
thority,  more  especially  when  forcible  measures  and  threats  are  made  the 
basis  of  operations,  and  knowing,  as  they  do,  that  the  present  excited 
state  of  feeling  has  been  brought  about  in  a  great  measure  by  the  steps 
that  a  portion  of  the  citizens  have  seen  fit  to  take,  they  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  when  their  machinery  is  started,  be  it  now  or  at  any 
future  time,  it  must  be  by  men  who  have  had  no  participation  in  the  late 
movements  to  resist  their  authority." 

The  luncheon  privilege  had  also  been  abolished  at  the 
Amesbury  Flannel  Mills,  and,  in  consequence,  the  employes 
had  joined  the  strike  during  the  month  of  Jane.  It  being 
apparent  that  the  existing  trouble  was  not  likely  to  be  im- 
mediately overcome,  town  meetings  of  the  citizens  of  Ames- 
bury  and  Salisbury  were  legally  called  "  to  take  into  consid- 
eration the  evils  affecting  a  large  portion  of  our  citizens, 
growing  out  of  the  late  coercive  measures  of  the  Salisbury 
Manufacturing  Company."  At  these  meetings  resolves  were 
passed  regarding  the  contest,  and  active  efforts  inaugurated 
in  behalf  of  a  ten-hour  law. 

Meanwhile  the  breach  between  the  villagers  and  the  cor- 
porations continued  to  widen.  The  dispute  which  had  so 
slight  a  beginning,  and  which,  it  would  seem,  might  have 
been  at  once  amicably  settled,  had  now  grown  into  oj)en 
war.  "  One  of  the  former  emploj'es  was  tried  for  paiticipa- 
tion  in  certain  riotous  demonstrations  near  the  mills  ;  but  the 
case  was  finallv  abandoned.  Many  being  out  of  employment 
in  the  village,  a  levee  was  held  to  secure  funds  for  their  relief, 
at  which  letters  of  sympathy  were  read  from  John  G.  Whit- 
tier,  T.  W.  Higginson,  and  others.  The  circumstances  at- 
tending the  strike  were  widely  commented  upon,  and  the 
opinions  expressed  were  generally  unfavorable  to  the  agent. 

As  time  went  on,  many  of  the  former  operatives  drifted 
into  other  employment  elsewhere.  The  mills  were  at  length 
started,  mainly  with  Irish  help.  The  opposition  encoun- 
tered interfered  seriously  with  the  prosperity  of  the  corpora- 
tions and  they  labored  for  many  years  under  financial  diffi- 
culties. The  village  suffered  from  the  crippling  of  its  chief 
industry'  and  real  estate  depreciated. 

A  complete  change  of  industrial  population  was  at  last 
effected  ;  the  result  deplored  in  Whittier's  resolutions  was 
reached ;  and  none  of  the  old  operatives  remained  connected 
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with  the  mills.  The  pecnniary  loss  occasioned  by  the  strike 
it  is  impossible  to  estimate,  as  no  data  can  be  found  to  deter- 
mine how  long  the  workpeople  remained  idle  before  finding 
other  employment. 

A  strike  at  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard,  Dec.  16,  1852, 
was  caused  by  an  order  from  th-e  Navy  Department  adding 
one  hour  to  each  day's  work.  After  a  few  da3^s  the  order 
was  revoked,  and  the  men,  over  300  in  number,  returned  to 
work. 

March  1, 1853,  a  strike  occurred  at  the  Mechanics'  Planing 

Mills,    Lowell.      There  were    about    200    men  and  boys    at 

work  in  these  mills  under  different  employers,  about 

1853.  . 

one-half  of  whom  struck  for  decrease  in  the  hours 
of  labor.  At  the  end  of  a  week  the  ten-hour  plan  was 
generally  adopted.  March  8,  about  one-third  of  the  em- 
ployes at  the  Lowell  Machine  Shop  struck  for  the  same 
object,  but  were  unsuccessful.  March  17,  the  calkers  in 
East  Boston  struck  for  higher  wages.  For  the  same  purpose, 
small  strikes  occurred  within  the  following  month  at  a  shoe 
manufactory  in  Boston  and  at  Wincliester's  soap  factory  in 
Cambridge;  but  whether  either  of  the  three  succeeded  or 
not  is  now  unknown.  The  operatives  at  Arnold  &  Co.'s 
factory  in  Adams,  however,  secured  an  increase  of  pay  after 
a  strike  of  two  days  in  the  latter  part  of  April ;  while 
the  riggers  in  New  Bedford,  after  a  brief  contest,  abandoned 
their  position,  and  returned  to  work  upon  their  employer's 
terms  about  July  1.  In  April,  also,  the  waiters  in  the  Bos- 
ton hotels  struck  for  better  wages,  but  without  avail,  their 
places  being  rapidly  filled  by  others,  and  thus  closed  to  them 
permanently;  During  1853,  about  500  cordage  makers  in 
Boston  resorted  to  a  strike  to  secure  more  pay  and  shorter 
days.  In  less  than  a  week  they  were  successful  in  a  meas- 
ure ;  the  general  adoption  of  the  ten-hour  system  in  many 
trades  having  by  this  time  brought  employers  to  concede  it 
in  others. 

The  strikes  of  1853,  so  far  alluded  to,  were  small  affairs, 
and  the  loss  thereby  was  proportionately  light ;  but  of  a  quite 
different  character  was  that  of  the  operatives  employed  by 
the  Blackstone  jNIanufacturing  Company,  occurring  before 
the  close  of  the  year.  At  that  time  about  700  persons  were 
employed  at  the  mills  of  this  company  in  Blackstone,  who 
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were  earning  on  the  average  a  dollar  per  clay.  They  de- 
manded an  increase  of  ten  per  cent ;  this  was  refused,  and 
they  all  stopped  work.  The  strike  having  taken  place,  it 
was  determined  to  improve  the  opportunity  to  put  in  new 
machinery ;  and  for  six  months  the  mills  remained  closed. 
Before  they  were  re-opened,  many  of  the  strikers  had  left 
the  town.  Those  who  remained  very  gladly  retained  to 
work  at  the  old  rates. 

March,  1854,  the  laborers  on  the  railroad  in  Dorchester 
struck  for  higher  waives.     Nearly  200  of  these  work- 

1854. 

men  marched  over  the  line  of  work,  and  drove  away 

all  who  were  satisfied  with  the  old  prices.     The  strike  was 

finally  suppressed. 

April  14,  the  coal  shovellers  in  Boston  left  their  work,  and 
demanded  more  pay.  They  held  a  mass  meeting  on  Lewis 
Wharf  and  voted  to  stand  firm.  No  record  remains  of  the 
final  result. 

In  August  a  general  strike  of  tack-makers  occurred  in 
Taunton  against  a  reduction  in  wages.  The  movement  final- 
ly extended  to  Bridge  water,  Abington,  and  Boston.  After 
three  weeks,  the  strike  was  ended  by  the  adoption  of  a  uni- 
form scale  of  prices,  by  which  wages  were  reduced  about 
ten  per  cent.  The  loss  in  wages  during  the  three  weeks  is 
estimated  at  over  $4,000. 

Aug.  3,  the  ship-carpenters  at  the  Charlestown  Navy 
Yard  demanded  an  increase  from  $2.50  to  $3  per  day,  —  the 
established  price  outside  the  yard.  Several  of  the  leaders 
were  discharged,  and  a  compromise  effected  with  the  other 
workmen,  who  returned  to  work  at  $2.76  per  day. 

At  the  same  time  the  calkers  also  struck  foi'  higher  wages, 
but  failed  to  gain  their  object,  abandoning  the  strike  in  three 
weeks. 

In  the  following  April,  the  calkers,  not  disheartened  by 
their  previous  failure,  again  demanded  higher  pay. 
This   time    they   succeeded,  as,  after  a  brief  delay, 
their  wages  were  raised  to    three  dollars  per  day.     During 
March,  1856,  the  Irish  laborers  upon  the  wharves  in   Boston, 
opposing  the  inevitable,  struck  against  the   introduc- 
tion  of    the   steam    hoisting-machine.      They    were 
speedily  made  aware  of  their  mistake,  and,  of  course,  accom- 
plished nothing. 
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The  season  of  1857  was  marked  hy  a  commercijil  depres- 
sion, the  influence  of  which  was  felt  in  all  departments  of 
industry.  Work  was  scarce,  and  laborers  plenty. 
Many  factories  were  entirely  closed.  The  mills  at 
Chicopee  were  run  on  half  time  during  the  winter,  but  on 
Monday,  April  5,  1858,  resumed  full  time,  with  a  reduction 
of  twenty  per  cent  in  wages.  It  was  proposed  to  try  the 
new  arrangement  as  an  experiment,  until  its  results  could  be 
ascertained.  The  female  weavers  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
plan  and  immediately  struck  against  its  continuance.  Their 
example  was  at  once  followed  by  others,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  mills  were  closed  for  one  week.  Then  a  portion 
of  the  machinery  started  ;  but  it  was  a  fortnight  before  the 
strike  was  overcome.  There  were  many  persons  out  of  em- 
ployment at  the  time,  and  some  new  help  was  engaged. 
Considerable  excitement  prevailed  in  the  village.  The 
strikers  paraded  in  the  streets,  and  large  crowds  gathered 
near  the  mills.  More  or  less  rioting  was  indulged  in,  to  sup- 
press which  extra  police  were  appointed.  The  course  pur- 
sued by  the  operatives  was  deprecated  by  the  village  priest, 
who  advised  them  to  return  to  their  work ;  and  his  influence 
was  an  important  element  in  bringing  the  trouble  to  an  end. 

The  terms  of  the  corporation  were  at  length  accepted,  the 
loss  in  wages  by  the  contest  being  estimated  at  88,000. 

The  manufacturers  of  textiles  throughout  New  England 
had  found  it  necessary  to  reduce  rates  during  the  dull  season. 
As  business  now  began  to  mend,  the  operatives,  in  various 
mills,  impatient  to  reap  part  of  the  benefit  whicli  they  felt 
this  revival  was  bringing  to  the  employers,  struck  for  a 
return  to  prices  previously  paid.  For  the  most  part,  these 
demands  were  premature,  and  therefore  failed  ;  for,  although 
goods  were  selling  more  rapidly  than  during  the  winter,  the 
outlook  was  not  yet  sufficiently  promising  to  warrant  higher 
wages.  Of  this  class  were  brief  strikes  at  Salem,  Newbury- 
port,  and  West  Springfield.  The  operatives  at  the  Blackin- 
ton  Mills,  Adams,  were  more  fortunate :  there,  the  desired 
increase  was  almost  immediately  granted.  In  Blackstone, 
too,  the  factory  operatives  declined  to  work  longer  at  the 
reduced  rates,  and  in  this  tliey  were  supported  by  the  opera- 
tives in  the  neighboring  town  of.  Uxbridge.  Altogether 
about  1,000   persons  remained  out  of  the    mills  until  their 
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combined  loss  in  wages  reached  the  sum  of  $12,000.  By 
that  time  business  had  so  far  improved  that  their  demands 
were  corapHed  with,  and  the  strike  ended. 

In  August,  1858,  a  short  strike  of  small  account  took  place 
at  Randolph,  under  the  auspices  of  Division  No.  20  of  the 
Shoemakers'  Union,  The  following  year  strikes  in 
tlie  shoe  trade  first  rose  into  prominence,  the  largest 
occurring  in  Natick.  It  began  among  the  lasters  in  one  shop, 
who  struck  for  a  slight  advance  in  pay.  All  the  shops  in 
the  town  were  soon  involved  in  the  dispute,  about  800  work- 
men remaining  idle  nearly  fourteen  weeks.  They  finally, 
after  losing  |!l60,000  in  wages,  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
advance.  In  Marlborough,  during  a  similar  strike,  100  men 
were  out  three  weeks,  losing  $4,625.  A  compromise  was  then 
made,  and  the  contest  ended. 

Very  little  trouble  has  arisen  among  the  hatters  in  Massa- 
chusetts. The  utmost  harmony  has  usuall}^  prevailed  be- 
tween the  Hatters'  Union  and  the  manufacturers ;  but  in 
1859  a  leading  dealer  in  Boston  refused  to  observe  its  regula- 
tions, and  violated  certain  rules  in  regard  to  the  employ- 
ment of  apprentices  and  non-union  men.  The  association 
at  once  struck  against  him,  and  no  union  men  would  work 
in  his  shop.  For  three  years  this  manufacturer  maintained 
his  position,  having  wliat  is  termed  a  "foul"  shop.  He  at 
length  found  it  to  his  advantage  to  come  into  accord  with 
the  requirements  of  the  union. 

Reduction  of  wages  in  the  shoe  trade,  during  the  fall  of 
1859,  produced  a  general  feeling  of  discontent  among  the 
workmen.     The  shoemakers  of  Lynn  had  no  organi- 

I860. 

zation  at  that  time  ;  but  meetings  were  held  to  con- 
sider the  situation.  Having  concluded  that  the  employers 
would  not  willingly  increase  wages,  they  resolved  to  strike 
on  Feb.  22,  1860.  This  resolution  Avas  duly  carried  into 
effect,  and  on  the  day  named,  a  large  crowd  of*  excited  men 
assembled,  and  a  procession  of  1,000  workmen,  accompanied 
by  a  band,  passed  through  the  principal  streets.  These  pro- 
ceedings created  no  little  apprehension  in  the  city,  and  a 
request  was  sent  to  neighboring  towns  for  detachments  of 
police.     This  aid,  however,  was  refused. 

For  a  few  days,  more  or  less  rioting  prevailed.  The 
strikers  sought  to  prevent  the  express  companies  from  trans- 
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porting  stock  and  goods.  The  authorities,  aroused  to  the 
need  of  instant  action,  alter  considting  the  Attornej'-General 
appointed  a  luindred  special  policemen ;  and  the  commander 
of  the  Lynn  Light  Infantry'  received  orders  to  hold  his  com- 
pany in  readiness  for  service.  A  detachment  of  policemen 
from  Boston  came  to  Lynn. 

These  preparations  great!}'  incensed  the  strikers,  who  dis- 
claimed all  intention  of  violence.  Tliey  declared  that  Bos- 
ton policemen  had  no  business  in  Lynn  and  tendeied  them 
an  escort  from  the  cit}'.  The  disorderly  conduct  still  con- 
tinued. Some  of  tlie  police,  with  others,  were  stoned,  but 
no  one  seriously  injured.  Next  day  the  Boston  detachment 
left  Lynn  amid  the  jeers  of  a  crowd  of  women  who  assem- 
bled at  the  depot.  At  a  meeting,,  Feb.  27,  in  which  sympa- 
thizers from  jNLirblehead  took  pai-t.,  the  speakers,  while  com- 
mending the  strike,  strongly  advised  the  preservation  of  the 
peace. 

The  excitement  still  prevailed  througliout  the  city.  The 
strike  had  become  o'eneral  through  most  of  the  shoe  towns  of 
Eastern  Massachusetts;  and  a  grand  labor  demonstration  was 
projected  to  take  place  jNIarch  7  th,  in  Lynn. 

Two  days  prior  to  this  celebration,  the  female  stitcliers, 
binders,  and  machine-operators  joined  the  strike,  and  held  a 
spirited  meeting  at  Liberty  Hall.  On  the  7th,  delegations 
visited  the  city  from  Beveily,  Salem,  Danvers,  Woburn, 
Marblehead,  and  other  towns;  over  5,000  men  and  1,000 
women  ap[)earing  in  line,  with  five  full  bands  of  music. 
They  carried  over  a  hundred  banneis  and  twenty-six  Ameri- 
can flags,  and  were  accompanied  by  several  militar}'  and  fire 
companies.  This  parade  is  considered  the  largest  labor  dem- 
onstration ever  made  in  Massachusetts. 

But  the  enthusiasm  aroused  by  such  means  soon  flagged. 
It  was  found  that  more  sei'ious  business  was  in  hand  than 
holding  fiery  meetings  or  costly  parades.  The  vacant  places 
in  tlie  shops  were  being  filled  b}^  men  from  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire,  who  were  not  slow  to  profit  by  the  course  the 
strikers  had  taken.  Soon  one  sliop's  crew  after  another 
returned  to  work.  'J'lie  attendance  at  the  workmen's  meet- 
ings grew  smaller  as  the  days  went  on.  By  the  first  of 
April  the  strike  was  over,  having  utterly  failed. 

In  every  town  where   its   influence   extended,  many  work- 
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men  had  lost  their  old  situations  permanently ;  while  some 
could  find  no  other  places  during  tlie  entire  summer.  The 
contest  cost  its  participants  ^5200,000  in  wages  lost  through 
idleness. 

The  following  year  a  small  strike  occurred  among  the 
morecco-finishers  in  Lynn  for  an  advance  in  wages.  At  the 
end  of  two  weeks,  after  a  loss  in  wages  amounting  to 

1  fiC  1 

$500,  the  matter  was  compromised.  The  same  year 
the  mills  at  Great  Barrington,  owned  by  the  Berkshire 
Woolen  Company,  who  were  engaged  upon  a  government 
contract,  were  run  twelve  to  thirteen  hours  daily.  The 
operatives  struck  for  reduction  of  the  running  time  to  eleven 
hours  per  day  and  their  demand  was  complied  with. 

In  1862  theie  was  a  strike  of  hand-loom  weavers  at  the 
Pontoosuc    Mills,    Pittsfield ;    about   50    demanding 
higher  Avages.     Tiie  strike  lasted  but  a  few  days,  the 
desired  increase  being  granted  by  the  employers.     Exactly 
similar  in  motive,  duration,  and  result  was  the  strike  of  the 
'longshore  coopers  in  Boston  during  the  same  year. 
The  next  year  these  coopers  struck   again    for  still 
higher  pay,  and  obtained  it  without  much  trouble,  as  prices 
were  good  and  business  brisk. 

Certain  plasterers  in  East  Boston,  during  1863,  who  were 
receiving  two  dollars  per  day,  demanded  an  increase  of  one 
dollar.  The  strike  soon  became  general  throughout  the 
city,  175  men  being  idle  for  thirteen  weeks.  Some  of  the 
employers  were  willing  to  pay  the  wages  demanded ;  but 
the  men  were  firmly  united  and  refused  to  work  unless  all 
the  master  plasterers  would  accede  to  their  terms. 

A  compi'omisc  was  at  last  agreed  upon,  the  wages  being 
made  -$2.50  per  day.  The  amount  of  wages  lost  by  the  men 
before  this  result  was  reached  was  about  f  27,000. 

This  year,  also,  the  morocco-finishers  of  Lynn  and  Charles- 
town  indulged  in  strikes,  which  produced  losses  in  wages 
amounting  to  $60,000  and  $36,000  respectively.  Both  of 
these  were  peculiar  in  that  they  were  caused  by  no  ques- 
tion of  wages  or  working-hours.  In  Lynn  the  journeymen 
had  a  rule,  enacted  by  the  union,  that  a  man  accustomed  to 
work  on  one  sort  of  skins  should  not  be  allowed  to  work  on 
another.  This  regulation  the  employers  considered  arbitrary. 
Some  of  the  non-union  men  were  put  at  work  on  calf  or  goat 
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skins  as  they  were  needed.  Upon  this  tlie  union  men  struck 
throughout  the  city.  They  were  out  sixteen  weeks,  and 
then  abandoned  their  point  and  returned. 

In  Ciiarlestown  the  strike  originated  on  account  of  the 
employment  of  apprentices  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the 
Workmen's  Association.  Like  that  in  Lynn,  it  was  entirely 
unsuccessful,  although  the  contest  lasted  four  months.  The 
strikers  received  aid  from  New  York,  Lynn,  and  elsewheie ; 
but  there  was  much  suffering  among  them.  Some  of  the 
strikers  enlisted  in  the  army ;  and  the  Journeymen's  Union 
was  finally  broken  up. 

Near  the  close  of  the  year  the  Hatters'  Association  de- 
clared the  shop  of  Messrs.  Bent  &  Bush  of  Boston  "foul," 
on  account  of  the  refusal  of  that  firm  to  pay  the  established 
rates.  For  several  weeks  the  shop  was  carried  on  by  non- 
union men. 

During  1863,  likewise,  changes  made  in  the  hours  of  labor 
at  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard  caused  a  general  strike  of 
the  mechanics  employed  there.  Two  years  previous.  Con- 
gress had  superseded  President  Van  Buren's  ten-hour  order 
by  enacting  that  the  working  time  should  correspond  with 
that  in  private  ship-yards  in  the  vicinity.  Under  this  law 
the  commandant  decided  that  the  men  must  begin  work  at 
sunrise  in  the  winter.  Many  of  the  workmen  would  have 
found  it  impossible  to  comply  with  this  rule,  as  they  lived 
out  of  the  city,  and  no  trains  ran  early  enough  to  enable 
them  to  reach  the  yard  at  tliat  hour.  The  employds  appealed 
to  Congress  for  a  change  in  the  law;  but  the  matter  was 
soon  satisfactorily  adjusted  and  the  strike  ended  within  one 
week.  Some  twenty-five  of  the  leadei's  in  the  affair  were 
discharged,  but  were  restored  to  their  places  in  a  short  time 
b}''  a  new  commandant. 

Thirty  men  employed  by  the  Putnam  Nail  Company  at 
Neponset  (now  Ward  24,  Boston)  struck  for  more  pay  in 
January,  1864.  They  endeavored  by  force  to  keep 
others  from  occupying  the  places  they  had  left,  and 
the  aid  of  fifty  policemen  was  needed  to  preserve  tlie  peace. 
When  it  was  found  that  the  company  was  not  likely  to  yield, 
the  men  returned  to  work.  Two  of  the  most  turbulent 
workmen  were  discharged.  The  loss  in  wages  was  il,300  " 
the  strike  having  lasted  three  weeks. 
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At  the  mines  of  the  Hudson  Iron  Company,  West  Stock- 
bridge,  during  tlie  same  year,  over  100  men  resorted  to  a 
strike,  but  accepted  the  old  rates  after  an  unsuccessful 
struggle  of  two  weeks. 

There  was  a  general  strike  of  nail-makers  in  Warfeham 
arid  vicinity,  beginning  Nov.  12,  1864,  and  ending  March  1, 
1865.     The  movement  was  for  an  increase  of  twenty- 

.  ''  1865. 

five  per  cent  in  wages,  and  failed ;  the  nailers  gomg 
to  work  at  the  old  rates  after  seventeen  weeks. 

The  general  reduction  in  hours  of  labor  for  mechanics  had 
caused  efforts  in  the  same  direction  among  the  factory  work- 
ers ;  and  bills  shortening  the  working-day  had  been  brought 
before  the  Legislature  several  times,  but,  so  far,  without  suc- 
cess. In  1865  the  mills  at  Southbridge  were  running  thir- 
teen hours  daily,  anu  me  operatives  struck  for  eleven  hours. 
The  manufacturers,  except  at  the  Globe  Mills,  immediately 
yielded,  and  the  matter  was  amicably  settled.  At  the  Globe 
Mills  the  strike  continued  two  days,  when  the  desired  ar- 
rangement was  adopted,  and  work  resumed.  Other  mills  in 
Eastern  Massachusetts  had  shortened  their  days,  and  this 
occasioned  a  discussion  of  the  subject  in  the  western  counties. 
In  Pittsfield  a  general  movement  was  made  by  the  employ^^s 
in  behalf  of  the  new  plan.  It  was  finally  agreed  that  the 
spinners  in  some  of  the  mills  should  remain  out  until  its 
adoption  was  guaranteed.  This  caused  a  stoppage  of  a  day 
or  two.  Some  of  the  strikers  were  discharged ;  but  the 
change  of  hours  was  finally  made. 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  rate  of  wages  caused  a  veiy  brief 
mule-spinners'  strike  in  Chicopee,  in  1865,  but  it  failed  to 
accomplish  the  object  sought. 

In  the  fall  of  1866,  a  small  strike  of  weavers  took  place  at 
a  factory  in  Adams,  for  increase  of  wages.  It  lasted  but  a 
day  or  two,  and  was  settled  by  compromise.  During 
the  following  winter  the  second  shoemakers'  strike 
occurred  in  Marlborough.  The  workmen,  who  had  formed 
an  association,  struck  at  the  largest  factory  in  the  town  for 
higher  pay.  The  employes  in  other  shops  soon  followed 
their  example.  The  manufacturers  then  united  to  break  up 
the  association.  Theie  was  considerable  ill-feeling  between 
the  men  and  their  employers.  Offers  to  pay  the  advance 
demanded  were  made,  coupled  with  the  condition  that  the 
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association  be  abandoned.  These  offers  Avere  persistently 
refused,  and  the  manufacturers  seemed  determined  not  to 
concede  more.  But  prices  were  now  advancing,  and  there 
was  a  demand  for  goods.  A  leading  firm  is  said  to  have 
stolen  a  march  on  the  other  mannfactniers  by  calling  its 
men  together  and  entering  into  a  compromise.  The  other 
employers  were  much  incensed  at  this,  and  legarded  it  as  a 
violation  of  an  express  understanding  that  the  strike  should 
he  resisted  to  the  end.  After  this  action  on  the  part  of  the 
firm  above  referred  to,  the  other  manufacturers  made  as 
favorable  terms  as  possible  with  their  men,  in  every  case 
paying  some  advance.  Thus,  in  six  weeks,  all  trouble  was 
over. 

On  the  15th  of  January,  1867,  the  operatives  at  the 
woollen  mills  of  the  Assabet  Manufacturing  Company,  May- 
nard,  about  450  in  number,  struck  in  resistance  to  a 
reduction  of  ten  per  cent  from  tlieir  wages.  During 
the  war,  this  company  had  three  times  added  ten  per  cent  to 
the  pay  of  its  employ^is  unasked.  The  strike  lasted  seven 
days,  when  the  help  decided  to  submit  to  the  reduction. 
The  loss  in  wages  was  about  $4,500. 

The  agitation  in  favor  of  shorter  working-days  in  factories 
continued,  and  was  now  shown  in  demands  for  a  ten-hour 
law.  The  public  sentiment  respecting  the  ten-hour  system 
had  taken  such  a  form  in  the  winter  of  18(36-67,  that  the 
agent  of  the  Wamsutta  Mills,  New  Bedford,  anticipating 
its  general  adoption  by  the  leading  manufacturei's,  without 
solicitation  gave  notice  that,  after  the  opening  of  the  new 
year,  ten  hours  would  constitute  a  day's  work  at  his  mills- 
Events  proving  that  his  ^jrevious  anticipations  were  not 
well  founded,  a  subsequent  notice  was  given  that  the  ten- 
hour  system  would  be  abandoned  until  other  competing 
mills  should  adopt  it,  when  tlie  Wamsutta  mills  would  be 
run  on  corresponding  time.  To  this  the  employ<?s  objected; 
and,  after  conference  with  a  committee  representing  them, 
it  was  agreed  to  run  the  mills  ten  Jiours  per  day  during 
February,  on  trial,  the  operatives  submitting  to  a  reduction 
of  one-eleventh  from  their  wages. 

After  Feb.  1,  however,  the  day  hands  objected  to  this 
arrangement,  denying  that  the  committee  had  possessed  any 
authority  to  bind  them  to  a  reduction.     Soon  after  a  strike 
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occurred,  the  employes  refusing  to  work  until  the  ten-hour 
system  was  pledged. 

On  the  22d  of  February,  the  agent  gave  public  notice 
that  all  operatives  in  the  employ  of  the  corporation  at  the 
time  of  the  strike  were  discharged,  and  that  the  mills  would 
start  March  1,  and  run  eleven  hours  per  day  on  the  aver- 
age,—  this  plan  to  be  continued  until  the  mills  at  Lawrence 
and  Lowell  should  adopt  the  ten-hour  system,  or  a  law  reg- 
ulating the  hours  of  labor  be  passed.  Further,  that  the 
corporation  was  ready  to  hire  as  many  of  the  old  operatives 
as  were  inclined  to  work  at  the  late  of  wages  paid  in  1866. 

The  mills  started  March  1,  in  accordance  with  the  above 
notice,  having  a  partial  force  numbering  somewhat  over 
one  hundred.  Crowds  collected  about  the  premises,  and  by 
riotous  conduct  sought  to  prevent  those  who  desired  to  work 
from  doing  so.  Some  of  the  rioters  were  arrested  and 
fined.  Soon  after  the  strike  practically  ceased,  the  former 
employes  continuing  to  go  in  from  day  to  day  until  the  mills 
were  full.     The  loss  in  wages  during  the  strike  was  -1120,000. 

April  1,  1867,  the  mule-spinners  employed  at  one  or  two 
factories  in  Lawrence  struck  for  a  decrease  in  the  hours  of 
labor.  This  demonstration,  like  the  one  just  spoken  of, 
was  part  of  a  general  movement  among  the  factory  workers 
of  the  country  in  behalf  of  the  ten-hour  plan.  No  accurate 
record  exists  of  the  number  engaged  in  this  strike,  but  it  is 
thought  that  they  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty. 
Their  places  were  in  many  cases  filled  by  new  hands,  and 
the  strike  resulted  disastrously  to  all  concerned  in  it.  The 
inconvenience  to  the  corporations  was  slight,  and  the  trouble 
was  of  brief  duration,  lasting  only  a  few  weeks.  During 
the  first  part  of  the  time,  the  strikers  indulged  in  the  usual 
street  parades,  with  music  and  banners.  The  various  mills 
were  visited,  and  frequent  cheers  given  for  the  ten-hour 
system. 

While  this  strike  was  in  progress,  the  mule-spinners  em- 
ployed at  the  Hamilton,  Boott,  and  Lawrence  mills  in 
Lowell,  numbering  about  100  men,  left  their  work  on  ac- 
count of  the  refusal  of  the  corporations  to  reduce  the  time 
from  eleven  to  ten  hours  per  day.  Here  the  demand  was 
made  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  previously  passed  by 
the  Mule-spinners'  Association  of  the  United  States.     During 
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the  progress  of  the  strike,  the  spinners  were  ignored  by 
the  corporations,  which  continued  to  run  the  mills  with  such 
help  as  they  could  obtain  ;  and,  after  three  weeks,  the  stiik- 
ers,  having  lost  about  $3,500  in  wages,  returned  to  work  on 
the  usual  time. 

In  July,  100  boot  and  shoe  bottomers  at  Brookfield  le- 
mained  idle  three  weeks  in  the  vain  endeavor  to  secure  more 
pay.  Had  they  continued  at  work,  their  wages  would  have 
amounted  to  $3,600  in  that  time. 

Jan.  1,  1868,  a  reduction  of  eighteen  per  cent  was  made  in 
the  wages  of  the  factory  operatives  in  Fall  River.  This 
caused  some  ill-feeling,  and  a  strike  was  threatened. 
Though  the  market  still  continued  dull,  the  manu- 
facturers desired  to  aviert  a  strike,  if  possible,  and  so  gave 
notice  that,  on  the  first  day  of  March,  one-half  of  the  amount 
of  the  reduction  would  be  restored.  The  operatives  declined 
to  accept  any  compromise,  and  demanded  a  full  return  to  old 
rates.  To  this  the  manufacturers  felt  they  could  not  agree, 
and  a  general  strike  of  spinners  and  weavers  took  place 
March  1st.  They  remained  oat  two  weeks,  and  resumed  work 
without  further  advance  in  most  cases,  —  tliere  being,  it  is 
asserted,  a  few  exceptions  to  this  result.  The  wages  lost  by 
those  affected  by  the  strike  may  be  estimated  at  $=50,000. 

A  small  strike  occurred  at  the  Huguenot  Mills,  North 
Oxford,  in  April,  1868.  Owing  to  the  condition  of  business, 
a  reduction  in  wages  had  been  made  to  which  the  employes 
objected.  A  few  of  the  discontented  operatives  at  length 
induced  the  broad-loom  weavers,  about  40  in  number,  to  quit 
the  mills.  The  strikers  were  immediately  warned  to  leave 
the  tenements  owned  by  the  manufacturers  within  fourteen 
days.  This  produced  a  reaction  among  the  disaffected 
weavers,  and  some  of  them  soon  came  to  the  agent  and 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  work.  The  leaders  were 
not  taken  back,  but  by  the  end  of  ten  days  the  others  were 
at  work  as  usual. 

The  same  year  the  spinners  at  the  Merchants  Woollen 
Mills,  Dedham,  refused  to  work  if  self-opeiating  jacks  weie 
introduced  as  proposed.  On  the  arrival  of  the  new  ma- 
chinery, nearly  50  left  the  mills.  Their  places  were  mainly 
filled  l)y  new  hands. 

In  1868  the  Crispin  organization  began  to  enforce  its  regu- 
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lations  anions  the  shoe  manufacturers.  A  manufacturer  in 
Ashland  was  notified  by  a  committee  from  the  local  lodge,  of 
which  most  of  his  employes  were  members,  that  he  must  dis- 
charge certain  men  in  his  employ,  the  charge  against  them 
being  that  they  were  not  members  of  the  order.  This  he 
refused  to  do,  and  was  therefore  informed  that  he  would  be 
compelled  to  close  his  factory.  Soon  after,  while  he  was 
absent  from  the  town,  his  workmen  struck,  and  took  out  the 
work-benches  and  piled  them  in  the  yard.  Upon  his  return, 
he  was  notified  that  a  bitter  feeling  existed  against  him  on 
the  part  of  the  Crispins,  and  that  he  had  better  submit  to 
their  demands.  This  he  was  firmly  resolved  not  to  do,  con- 
sidering them  arbitrary  and  unjust.  He  hired  a  few  new 
men,  but  they  were  driven  away  by  the  strikers.  J  lis  cattle 
were  poisoned  and  his  life  threatened.  Committees  of  Cris- 
pins boarded  the  trains  at  stations  outside  the  town,  and  so 
intercepted  the  workmen  whom  he  had  engaged.  At  length, 
with  the  assistance  of  an  agent,  one  hundred  men  were  hired 
in  Maine,  quietly  brought  to  Ashland,  and  the  factory  started. 
After  a  few  days,  the  new-comers  stated  that  they  were  afraid 
to  remain  on  account  of  the  excitement  existing  in  the  town. 
Protection  was  promised  them,  however,  and  a  force  of  State 
police  secured  to  preserve  the  peace.  By  proper  authority, 
also,  the  workmen  were  armed  with  muskets  and  ke[)t  in 
constant  readiness  to  repel  assaults. 

In  the  face  of  these  preparations,  a  grand  convention  of 
Crispins  from  other  towns  that  had  been  called  to  meet  in 
Ashland,  was  given  up  ;  and  after  a  struggle  of  five  weeks 
the  strike  itself  was  abandoned.  It  had  brought  only  disas- 
ter to  the  men  who  took  part  in  it.  In  May  of  this  year,  a 
Crispin  strike  took  place  at  the  factory  of  C.  T.  Sampson, 
North  Adams,  against  the  employment  of  a  workman  who 
did  not  belong  to  the  order.  The  strikers  left  the  factory, 
and  afterwards,  under  orders  from  their  former  employei-, 
took  out  their  tools  and  benches.  Their  places  were  filled 
with  new  men,  who  were  required  to  sign  agreements 
monthly  not  to  join  the  Crispin  order.  Very  soon  it  was 
found  that,  in  spite  of  this  precaution,  most  of  the  new-comers 
had  become  members  of  the  organization.  Some  of  the  for- 
mer employes  were  afterwards  taken  back  upon  their  re- 
nouncinc:^    the    order.      No    further    trouble    occurred    until 
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enrly  in  1870,  when  a  strike  took  place  under  circnmstances 
which  will  be  hereinafter  recounted. 

June,  1869,  the  lasters  in  a  Brockton  shoe  factory  struck 
to  resist  a  reduction  of  ten  per  cent.  The  movement 
failed  after  continuing  three  weeks  and  producing  a 
loss  of  about  $5,000  in  wages. 

The  Crispins  organized  in  Worcester  in  the  fall  of  1867, 
but  there  was  no  collision  between  the  society  and  the  manu- 
facturers until  late  in  18G9.  In  August,  a  few  bottomers 
influenced  their  associates  to  take  action  which  resulted  in 
the  emplo3'ers  advancing  wages  to  prevent  a  strike.  In 
October,  a  treei-  in  a  leading  factory,  who  was  ii'regular  in 
his  habits,  absented  himself  from  liis  work  for  several  days. 
He  was  at  last  notified  that  if  he  wished  to  retain  his  job  he 
must  return  at  once.  He  promised  to  do  so,  but  failing  to 
appear,  another  workman,  not  a  Crispin,  Avas  engaged  in  his 
place.  Afterwards  he  came  back  and  asked  to  be  restored 
to  his  old  position.  This  request  was  refused,  but  another 
similar  place  was  offered  him.  He  insisted  upon  having  his 
old  position  and  would  take  no  other.  The  other  treers  took 
up  his  cause,  partiall}'  stopped  their  work,  and  made  a 
demand  to  have  the  new  workman  discharged  and  the  other 
reinstatt'd.  'J'his  demand  was  not  complied  with,  and  the 
men  were  told  that  they  must  return  to  work  by  a  certain 
hour  or  leave  the  factory.  All  but  two  left,  though  the 
strike  did  not  become  general  till  December.  By  that  time 
the  questions  grooving  out  of  the  controversy  had  drawn  the 
woikmen  throughout  the  city  and  surrounding  towns  into 
the  contest.  The  matter  of  wages  was  not  involved.  The 
struggle  was  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  the  requirements 
of  tiie  Crispin  order. 

About  the  1st  of  January,  1870,  the  manufacturers  in 
Worcester  issued  the  folloAving  form  of  contract:  — 

i8~o.         "  Jn  consideration  of  one  dollar,  to  us  paid  by ,  the 

receipt  of  vvliicli  we  do  hereby  acknowledge,  we  agree  to  work 
for  tlicm  nn  boots  from  this  day  until  tlie  first  day  of  December,  1S70, 
lor  the  prices  indicated  by  the  schedule  hereto  annexed,  payments  to  be 
made  on  tlie  second  and  fourth  Tuesdays  of  each  month  for  all  woik  done 
and  returned  up  to  and  including  tlie  tentli  day  ]n'evious;  provided  our 
riglits  to  belong  to  an  organization  known  as  tlie  Kniglits  of  St.  Crispin 
are  not  interfered  with  by  their  discharging  any  workman  for  belonging 
to  the  above  named  organization,  advocating  its  principles,  or  refusing  to 
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teach  apprentices.  It  is  further  understood  and  agreed,  that  T\'hen  we 
do  not  bcr/in  and  complete  the  work  mentioned  in  any  of  the  departments 
of  boot-making  mentioned  in  the  aforesaid  schednle,  we  agree  to  receive 
as  full  compensation  for  the  part  done,  the  projiortion  of  the  prices  nien- 
tioDed  that  custom  has  established  as  our  due. 
"Witness  our  hand  and  seal,  tlris,"  &c. 

To  this  the  workmen  strenuously  ohjected,  and  it  remained 
in  force  but  a  short  time.  January  27th,  the  following  no- 
tice was  issued  by  the  employers  :  — 

BOOT   MANUFACTURERS   TO   THE   PUBLIC. 

In  consequence  of  the  extraoi'dinary  measures  taken  to  intimidate 
men  from  working  for  us,  by  the  members  of  an  organization  known  as 
"  Knights  of  St.  Crispin,"  and  their  declarations  that  they  are  extended 
and  powerful  enough  to  drive  all  who  refuse  to  join  them  from  all  work 
on  boots  and  shoes,  not  only  in  this  city,  but  in  the  "  United  States  or 
Provinces,"  and  that  they  shall  exercise  that  power  unless  tliey  obey 
their  commands  and  desist  fioni  work,  we  feel  it  a  duty  to  the  public, 
and  especially  to  all  who  desire  to  work  for  us,  to  make  the  follovvinof 
declarations:  — 

1st.  That  the  manufacturers  whose  names  are  hereto  annexei],  will, 
under  no  circumstances,  permit  any  man,  or  body  of  men,  to  sit  iu 
judgment  upon  any  action  of  tlieirs  iu  hijing  or  dismissing  any  one 
who  is  or  may  be  in  their  employ. 

2d.  All  pel  sons  who  continue  to  work  for  us,  wliether  Crispins  or 
not,  during  the  present  disagreement  between  us  and  the  workmen,  or 
commence  work  while  it  continues,  or  continue  to  w^ork  during  any 
future  strike,  shall  never  be  displaced  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  to 
their  places  any  peisons  who  are  "  out." 

3d.  That  it  is  now,  and  ever  w'ill  be,  the  rule  in  our  factories,  to 
give  persons  who  continue  to  work  during  any  "stiike,"  or  "turn- 
out," the  preference. 

4th.  Crispins  or  othei's  who  have  left  our  employ  from  choice  or  in- 
timidation, can  return  to  work,  provided  their  places  are  not  previously 
filled. 

After  thirteen  weeks,  however,  during  which  the  loss  in 
wages  through  the  idleness  of  the  workmen  is  said  to  have 
amounted  to  1175,000,  and  the  loss  to  the  manufacturers  to 
have  reached  f20,000,  the  contest  terminated  in  a  mutual 
agreement,  as  follows  :  — 

"  Both  manufacturers  and  workmen  withdi-aw  all  rules  and  schedules, 
and  we  (the  employers)  pay  for  bottoming  tlie  prices  we  paid  last  year, 
and  for  hand-siding,  crimping,  and  treeing,  the  same  jirices  as  we  oii'er, 
which  are  as  high  as  are  paid  for  the  same  work  in  any  of  the  towns 
around  us. 
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"  Then  the  manufacturers  will  agree  to  put  on  their  old  help  as  fast  as 
they  need  them,  in  preference  to  any  new  ones,  unless  it  may  be  some 
persons  that  do  not  want  to  work  for  them.  But  none  shall  be  refused 
employment  ou  account  of  being'  a  Crispin,  or  on  account  of  any  thing 
that  has  transpired  since  the  difficulty  commenced." 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  violence  threatened  while  the 
strike  lasted,  and  some  of  those  who  continued  at  work  were 
assaulted ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  strikers  were  remarkably- 
temperate  in  their  conduct.  There  was  no  unusual  disorder 
or  drunkenness  in  the  city  while  the  men  were  out  of  work. 
On  returning  to  the  factories,  the  workmen  in  some  cases 
signed  the  following  agreement,  which  is  still  in  force  in 
the  huger  shops  :  — 

"  The  persons  whose  names  appear  in  this  book  have  agreed  to  work 
f'lr ill  accordance  with  the  following  regulations:  — 

"  1st.  That  they  will  do  an  average  week's  work  after  giving  notice  of 

their  intention  to  leave  the  employ  of  said ,  and,  in  case  they  fail  to 

do  so,  will  leave  back  one  week's  pay,  and  will  never  demand  the  pay- 
ment of  the  same. 

"  2d.  That  in  case  they  are  at  any  time  discharged,  they  shall,  at  the 

option    of   said  ,  receive    either   one  w^eek's  notice  or  one  average 

week's  pay,  except  in  case  their  work  is  not  done  to  the  satisfaction  of 

said ,  when  they  shall  be  entitled  to  neither  the  one  week's  notice 

nor  the  one  week's  pay." 

A  dispute  in  regard  to  wages  culminated  in  anotlier  strike 
at  the  shoe  factory  of  C.  T.  Sampson,  North  Adams,  Jan- 
luiry,  1870.  The  rules  of  the  Crispins  had  now  become  so 
obnoxious  to  this  manufacturer  that  he  again  sought  to 
dis[)lace  some  of  his  workmen  and  engage  others  wlio  did 
not  belong  to  the  order.  Finding  that  the  influence  of  the 
organization  was  exerted  so  as  to  prevent  this,  he  deter- 
mined to  introduce  foreign  labor  of  a  kind  that  would  not 
be  likely  to  yield  to  this  influence.  Acting  upon  this  re- 
solve, Chinamen  were  brought  from  California  to  take  the 
place  of  his  former  employes. 

A  reduction  in  wages  during  the  following  spring  pro- 
duced a  strike  at  the  woollen  mill  of  B.  F.  Phillips  &  Co., 
South  Adams.  About  40  workmen  were  concerned  in  this 
affair,  it  heing  confined  to  the  weavers,  who  demanded  the 
restoration  of  their  wages  to  former  rates.  At  the  same 
time,  and  for  the  same  cause,  a  turn-out  of  weavers  oc- 
cuired    at    P.    Blackinton's    woollen    mills.    South    Adams. 
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Both  strikes  brought  defeat  to  the  operatives,  who  in  eight 
days  returned  to  work  at  the  rates  offered. 

In  June,  North  Brookfield  was  the  scene  of  a  Crispin 
strike.  Certain  members  of  the  order  becoming  dissatisfied, 
determined  to  pay  no  more  money  into  its  treasury,  and 
refused  to  pay  their  reguhir  dues.  The  employment  of 
the^e  men  at  the  factory  of  Messrs.  E.  &  A.  H.  Batcheller, 
after  they  had  ceased  to  fulfil  their  obligations  to  the  order, 
caused  a  strike  on  the  part  of  some  300  other  workmen, 
who  remained  out  four  days.  The  uselessness  of  a  strike 
to  remedy  the  matter  being  apparent,  they  then  returned 
to  work,  having  caused  a  loss  in  wages  to  themselves,  and 
others  forced  into  idleness  by  the  strike,  amounting  to  about 
12,000. 

Meanwhile,  the  arbitraiy  course  pursued  by  the  Cris[)ins 
induced  several  manufacturers  in  Lynn  to  enter  into  open 
resistance  to  the  order.  They  soon  began  to  hire  non-union 
men  and  to  reduce  rates  without  reg'ard  to  lodge  rules. 
Committees  from  the  workmen  waited  upon  them  and  re- 
monstrated, but  with  no  avail.  In  consequence,  strikes 
were  ordered  at  live  or  six  shops.  The  manufacturers  now 
determined  to  stand  together  in  opposition  to  the  oig'aniza- 
tion  ;  but  while  a  crisis  was  thus  approaching,  one  of  the 
leading  employers  proposed  that  the  matter  should  be  settled 
b}'^  mutual  concessions  in  a  friendly  manner.  In  accordance 
with  liis  advice,  committees  representing  the  employers  and 
the  workmen  met  in  conference,  and,  after  protracted  meet- 
ings, fixed  upon  a  schedule  of  prices  to  remain  in  force  for 
one  year.  This  united  action  brought  the  strikes  to  an  end. 
It  would  have  been  well  for  all  parties  if  the  method  of 
arbitration  thus  inaugurated  could  have  been  permanent  ; 
but,  as  will  appear  in  subsequent  pages,  this  was  not  the 
case. 

Marlborough  also  had  its  share  of  labor  troubles  durincf 
the  summer  of  1870.  A  strike,  begun  in  one  shop  to  resist  a 
reduction  in  wages,  was  afterwards  cai-ried  on  by  the  Ciis- 
pins  to  prevent  non-union  men  from  working.  Other  facto- 
ries were  soon  involved ;  but,  with  one  exception,  the  contest 
terminated  within  two  weeks.  A  single  manufacturer  made 
a  determined  stand  against  Crispin  dictation  forfour  months, 
and  at  last  started  his  factory  chiefly  with  new  men. 
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This  year  also  witnessed  another  severe  struGfQ'le  in  Fall 
River.  The  manufacturers  in  that  city  considered  the  busi- 
ness prospects,  and  decided  that  the  mills  could  not  be  car- 
ried on  with  sufficient  profit  at  wages  then  paid,  cotton  being 
20  cents  per  pound,  and  cloth  but  6i  cents  per  yard.  A 
reduction  of  from  six  to  ten  per  cent  was  ordered,  to  take 
effect  July  6th.  This  brought  on  a  general  strike,  beginning 
July  21st,  the  spinners  turning  out.  The  manufacturers, 
while  being  willing  to  treat  with  their  own  employes,  refused 
to  recognize  in  any  Avay  the  Spinners'  Union.  Disorderly 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  strikers  or  their  sympathizers, 
and  the  fear  of  still  more  serious  disturbances,  induced  the 
employers  to  have  a  detachment  of  State  police  brought  to 
the  city.  The  operatives  claimed  then,  and  indeed  still 
assert,  that  this  precaution  was  entirely  unnecessary,  and  cal- 
culated to  increase  the  trouble  rather  than  to  diminish  it. 
On  Tuesday,  Sept.  7th,  committees  of  the  spinners  had  inter- 
views with  their  respective  employers  ;  but  the  latter  would 
onl}^  agree  to  employ  them  at  the  reduced  rates,  which 
the  spinners  declined  to  receive.  Some  of  the  mills  started 
early  in  September,  however,  and  the  strike  terminated 
by  the  twentieth  of  that  month.  It  was  a  complete  fail- 
ure;  the  j-educed  rates  were  everywhere  accepted.  But 
the  bitter  feeling  born  of  ir  still  remained,  and  afterwards 
had  its  effect  in  the  disagreements  between  the  manufac- 
turers and  their  operatives. 

The  nail-makers  employed  by  the  Weymouth  Iron  Com- 
pany, at  Weymouth  and  Wareham,  struck  July  1st,  on  ac- 
count of  a  ten  per  cent  reduction.  The  manufacturers 
claimed  to  have  lost  money  at  the  rates  formerly  paid,  and 
that  they  could  not  compete  with  other  makers  if  such  prices 
were  continued.  The  reduction  affected  nailers  and  pud- 
dlers  only,  and  it  was  a  cause  of  dissatisfaction  to  tliese 
workmen  that  others  were  exempt  from  it.  The  strike  con- 
tinued until  Feb.  1,  1871,  and  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the 
workmen.  In  this,  as  in  the  nailers'  strike  of  18G4,  the 
loss  in  wages  was  heavy,  but  the  exact  amount  cainiot  be 
estimated,  as  the  nail  mills  concerned  usually  shut  down  dur- 
ing the  summer  for  a  time,  and  probably  would  have  done  so 
this  year  had  no  strike  occurred. 

October,  1870,  40  weavers  left  their  work  at  the  Germania 
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Mills,  Holjoke.  Their  object  was  to  obtain  au  increase  of 
pay,  but  this  they  failed  to  accomplisli.  They  were  told 
that  they  might  consider  the  matter,  and  if  the}^  desired  to 
return  within  three  days  at  the  prices  the}'  were  receiving 
prior  to  the  strike,  they  might  do  so ;  otherwise,  tlieir  places 
would  be  filled  with  new  men.  They  decided  to  return. 
No  inconvenience  was  caused  to  their  employers. 

Duiing  the  same  month,  the  laborers  in  one  department 
of  the  Quinsigamond  Wire  Works,  Worcester,  struck  on 
account  of  the  removal  of  the  scales  nsed  for  weighing  their 
work  to  another  part  of  the  building.  They  distrusted  the 
weigher,  and  feared  that  their  wt)rk  was  not  fairly  weighed. 
About  100  men  participated  in  the  strike,  which,  although 
quite  brief,  was  attended  with  violence.  Other  workmen, 
engaged  in  the  place  of  the  strikers,  were  stoned  and  other- 
wise assaulted. 

The  men  had  a  union,  but  it  was  broken  up  by  the  failure 
of  the  strike.  Most  of  the  former  employes  were  allowed  to 
come  back  under  an  agreement  never  again  to  engage  in  a 
similar  movement.  * 

Tlie  .knitters  in  a  hosiery  factory  at  Needham  stopped 
work  in  October  under  the  following  circumstances.  The 
employers  had  determined  to  suspend  operations  in  the  fall 
for  their  own  purposes.  Meantime,  other  manufacturers 
decided  upon  a  reduction  and  asked  them  to  join  in  carr}'- 
ing  it  out.  They  consented,  chiefly  because  they  were  about 
to  close  their  factory.  No  previous  communication  was  had 
with  the  workmen,  who,  disliking  the  course  taken,  went 
out.  When  business  was  resumed,  satisfactory  terms  were 
made  with  the  men. 

A  shoemakers'  strike  at  Randolph  this  year  was  for  in- 
crease of  wages,  and  was  brought  about  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Crispin  lodge.     It  failed  after  four  weeks.^ 

Of  the  strikes  in  1871,  one  at  Lynn  was  caused  by  an  ob- 
noxious   rule  of   the  employers,  asainst  which    the 

1871.  J.       ./  '       o 

female  stitchers  rebelled.  The  girls  called  a  meet- 
ing and  voted  not  to  comply  with  this  rule;  and  it  was  soon 
revoked. 


1  Tlie  details  of  tlie  strikes  at  Randolpli,  Fall  River,  Lynn,  North  Adams, 
"\Vorc;ester,  Marlborough,  Weymouth,  and  iS'eedhain,  during  liSTO,  are  more 
fully  presented  iu  the  Report  of  this  Bureau  for  1871,  pp.  274-277. 
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At  Stoneliam  300  Daughters  of  St.  Crispin,  emplo^'ed  as 
machine-operators,  asked  for  an  increase  in  the  prices  paid 
for  certain  work.  This  increase  was  at  first  granted,  but 
afterwards  withheld.  Upon  this  the  operatives  immediately 
left  the  factories,  remaining  out  two  weeks.  Two  of  the 
leaders  were  unable  to  obtain  work  again  in  the  town.  The 
others  accepted  the  rates  offered. 

In  May  the  weavers  at  the  Danvers  Carpet  Factory,  Dan- 
vers,  demanded  more  pay  and  a  strike  was  contemplated. 
The  emjjloyers  closed  the  mill  one  week,  and  then  resumed 
work  ;  but  the  weavers  remained  out  thirteen  weeks,  after 
which  the  old  prices  were  accepted.  The  loss  in  wages  was 
about  13,000.1 

It  had  been  customary  at  a  New  Bedford  tannery  for  the 
men  to  stop  work  on  Saturdays  at  five  P.M.,  thus  causing  a 
loss  to  the  employers  of  sixty  minutes  per  week.  To  make 
up  for  this  loss,  the  employes  were  directed  to  begin  work 
ten  minutes  earlier  than  usual  each  afternoon.  Against  this 
arrangement  they  struck ;  but  in  less  than  a  week  the  mat- 
ter was  settled  in  favor  of  the  employers,  the  men  having 
lost  over  -fSOO  by  idleness. 

During  August  some  of  the  boot-bottomers  in  Worcester 
and  the  neighboring  town  of  West  Boylston,  struck  for  an 
advance  in  wages  of  fifty  cents  per  case.  Some  of  the  manu- 
facturers granted  tlieir  demands  ;  others  suspended  business 
for  a  time. 

The  chief  strike  of  the  year  occurred  in  the  fall  among  the 
plasterers  in  Boston.  This  was  for  an  increase  of  wages, 
and  continued  seventeen  weeks,  during  which  150  men  wei-e 
idle,  losing  about  $45,000  in  wages.  The  contest  was  at  last 
ended  l»y  a  compromise,  the  employers  granting  part  of  the 
increase  demanded. 

The  gingham  weavers  employed  by  the  Renfrew  jNIanufac- 
turing  Company,  Soutli  Adams,  struck  in  1872.  The  troul)le 
was  caused  by  a  reduction  in  the  wages  of  the  fine 
weavers,  who  turned  out  in  resistance  Tuesday,  Jan. 
9.  The  looms  were  then  re-distributed,  giving  the  coarse 
M'eavers  both  co'arse  and  fine  work.  To  tliis  the  coarse  weav- 
ers  objected    and  also  left.      Tlie  number  thus  out  —  being 

•  These  strikes  at  Lynn,  StDneliain,  and  Danvers  arc  reviewed  at  greater 
length  in  the  Report  of  this  Bureau  for  lS7l2,  pp.  9-12. 
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all  employed  in  the  weaving-room  of  the  mills  —  was  about 
175.  The  strike  continued  about  two  weeks.  The  weavers 
then  returned  upon  the  terms  offered  by  the  company.  Their 
loss  in  wages  for  the  fortnight  amounted  to  about  $2,600. 

The  comparative  harmony  brought  about  by  arbitration, 
in  the  shoe  trade  at  Lynn  was  broken  this  year  by  a  recur- 
rence of  the  old  troubles.  Bitter  feelings  between  the  work- 
men and  the  manufacturers  still  existed,  although  repressed ; 
and  new  disputes  now  occurred  which  the  parties  could  not 
peaceably  settle.  Crispinism  had  lost  something  of  its  hold 
over  its  members,  and  the  unit}'-  of  action  necessary  for  the 
continuance  of  the  plan  of  arbitration  did  not  exist  on  either 
side.  The  trouble  grew  more  serious  as  the  season  pro- 
gressed, and  resulted  in  open  outbreak  during  June,  the 
hands  in  thirty-five  shops  stopping  work. 

Although  the  nominal  cause  of  this  strike  was  the  rate  of 
wages  paid,  it  now  became  evident  that  the  underlying  ques- 
tion to  be  decided  by  its  success  or  failure  concerned  the 
ver}^  existence  of  the  Crispin  organization.  The  manufac- 
turers immediately  united,  and  the  struggle  soon  became  one 
that  could  only  end  in  absolute  defeat  to  one  side  or  the 
other,  —  compromise  was  now  out  of  the  question. 

The  details  of  this  contest  ai'C  fully  given  in  a  previous 
report  of  this  Bureau,^  and  will  not  be  repeated  here.  The 
manufacturers  in  some  instances  transferred  their  business  to 
other  places.  Others  secured  new  help,  or  succeeded  in 
re-engaging  their  former  workmen  in  spite  of  the  influence  of 
the  Crispin  order.  Under  these  circumstances  the  strike  at 
last  ended,  Aug.  24th,  in  favor  of  the  emplo3''ers ;  and  soon 
after  the  Crispin  organization  in  Lynn  was  entirely  aban- 
doned. 

The  employment  of  non-union  men,  against  which  Crispin- 
ism liad  set  its  face  from  the  very  first,  produced  a  short  but 
decisive  struggle  in  Brockton  ere  the  close  of  the  summer; 
and  this,  like  that  in  Lynn,  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the 
workmen,  and  the  complete  destruction  of  the  local  organiza- 
tion. 

In  1873,  400  coopers  in  Boston  engaged  in  a  strike  for 
three  weeks.     It  is  asserted  that  a  certain  firm  in  the  city, 

1  For  the  year  1877,  pp.  31-40. 
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which  desired  to  control  one  branch  of  the  business, 

1 873. 

secretly  made  trouble  in  the  other  shops.  The  Coop- 
ers' Union  was  finally  broken  up,  and  the  strike  failed  after 
causing  a  loss  of  about  $15,000  in  wages.  A  similar  result 
attended  a  strike  of  horse-shoers  in  the  same  city  this  year, 
although  the  movement  was  at  first  successfnl.  It  began 
with  the  men  in  three  shops  belonging  to  the  Metropolitan 
Horse  Railroad,  but  afterwards  became  more  or  less  general 
throughout  the  city.  At  that  time  a  strong  union  existed 
among  these  workmen,  and,  after  being  idle  three  weeks,  an 
advance  in  wages  of  about  ten  j^er  cent  was  allowed  them. 
Within  two  months  thereafter  the  Metropolitan  Company 
discharged  18  men  who  hud  taken  part  in  the  strike,  and 
decided  to  employ  no  more  members  of  the  union.  Other 
employers  took  the  same  stand,  and  the  union  was  forced  to 
dissolve.     It  has  never  been  renewed. 

Late  in  the  year,  the  employes  at  the  cigar  manufactory  of 
Waterman  &  Beckman,  Westfield,  left  their  work  and  re- 
mained out  about  two  months.  This  action  is  said  to  have 
resulted  from  the  employment  of  some  Bohemians  by  the 
firm  mentioned.  After  tlie  strike,  the  emplo3^ers  attempted 
to  engage  new  men  in  New  York,  but  the  infiuence  of  the 
union  prevented.  At  length  most  of  the  old  hands  returned 
to  work.  A  few  found  employment  elsewhere.  The  loss  in 
wages  during  the  strike  is  estimated  at  $2,100. 

In  the  fall  of  1873  came  the  memorable  financial  panic, 
followed  by  the  extreme  business  depression  which  has  con- 
tinued until  the  present  year,  1879.  A  general  decline  in 
Avages  at  once  took  place.  This  decline  was  accepted  in  the 
hope  that  it  would  be  temporary  only ;  but,  after  the  opening 
of  the  year  1874,  no  prospect  appearing  of  a  voluntary 
increase  on  the  part  of  the  em[)loyers,  strikes  occurred  in 
several  factories  to  force  a  return  to  prices  previously  paid. 
As  might  have  been  predicted,  these  were  generally  failures. 
Trade  was  constantly  decreasing  in  volume,  and  the  outlook 
was  not  encouraging.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  opera- 
tives at  various  woollen  mills  in  North  Adams,  after  contest- 
ing the  matter  three  days,  early  in  January,  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  slight  advance  in  wages.     We  have  no 

1874.  .  , 

other  such   instance   to    lecord.     In    February,    the 
female  weavers  in  one  department  of  the  L3'man  Mills,  Hoi- 
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yoke,  demanded  an  increase  of  pay,  and  to  obtain  it  struck 
work.  Next  day  some  of  the  spinners  joined  them.  No 
great  inconvenience  was  caused  to  the  manufacturers  and 
the  strike  finally  died  out :  some  of  the  former  operatives 
returning  to  work,  others  finding  employment  elsewhere. 
March  16th,  625  employes  of  the  Assabet  Manufacturing 
Company,  Maynard,  comprising  all  classes  of  woollen  factory 
operatives,  struck  against  the  reduction  of  wages,  remaining 
out  twelve  days.  Then,  having  lost  !$9,000  in  wages,  they 
submitted  to  the  reduction  and  resumed  work.  The  mule- 
spinners  at  the  mills  of  the  Blackstone  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Blackstone,  struck  for  an  advance  before  the  close  of 
the  year.  On  account  of  this,  800  employes  were  idle  two 
weeks,  losing  wages  amounting  to  about  ^10,000.  The 
spinners  then  gave  up  the  contest. 

In  Chicopee  about  35  mule-spinners  left  their  work  to 
secure  an  increase,  but  returned,  after  two  weeks,  at  the  old 
rates.  No  suspension  of  work  in  other  departments  was 
caused  by  the  strike. 

Other  industries  besides  the  textile  trades  suffered  from 
strikes  during  the  year.  The  workmen  in  a  morocco  manu- 
factory at  Lynn,  being  refused  more  pay,  immediately 
stopped  work.  Tlieir  example  was  quickl}^  followed  by 
others  of  their  craft  until  the  strike  was  general  throughout 
the  cit}^  and  neighboring  towns.  In  many  cases  the  men 
went  off  leaving  the  skins  in  the  tanks,  although  they  knew 
tliat  unless  speedily  cared  for  thev  would  spoil.  One  manu- 
facturer had  several  thousand  dollars'  worth  abandoned  in  this 
Ava}^,  and,  like  others  similarly  situated,  onlj^  saved  himself 
from  heavy  loss  by  his  personal  exertions  and  the  aid  of  green 
liands  whom  he  obtained.  The  strike  resulted  in  the  defeat 
of  the  workmen,  who  returned  to  work  in  about  three 
weeks.  The  loss  in  wages  was  about  $20,000.  There 
were  several  small  strikes  in  the  Lynn  shoe  factories  also, 
continuing  from  three  days  to  two  weeks  each.  None  of 
these  were  successful. 

A  strike,  under  somewhat  peculiar  circumstances,  occurred 
at  tiie  \yalth;im  Bleacliery,  Walt  ham,  in  1874.  Previously, 
the  discipline  there  had  been  very  lax.  The  latitude  allowed 
was  injurious  in  its  effect  upon  the  emplo3^cs,  and  interfered 
with  the  success  of  the  establishment.     Upon  the  appoint- 
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ment  of  a  new  agent,  it  was  determined  to  improve  tlie  con- 
dition of  things  in  this  respect ;  but  tlie  employes  opposed 
the  new  reguhitions  and  left  in  a  body,  including  many  of 
the  overseers  and  the  operatives  in  a  hosier}'  factory  under 
the  same  management.  Riotous  and  disorderly  conduct 
accompanied  the  strike.  Efforts  were  made  to  induce  the 
employes  in  the  cotton  mills  at  Waltham,  owned  by  the 
same  corporation,  to  join  in  resistance  to  the  new  agent. 
The  strikers  were  firmly  met  by  the  manufacturers  who 
were  not  unwilling  to  make  a  complete  change  of  help  and 
thereby  put  the  establishment  upon  a  better  footing.  The 
former  employes  were  ordered  out  of  the  tenements  owned 
by  the  company,  and  in  three  days  the  trouble  was  over. 
All  who  were  in  any  way  instrumental  in  causing  it  were 
refused,  employment,  and  not  one-third  of  the  hands  in  the 
works  at  that  time  are  now  in  the  service  of  the  company. 

As  a  result  of  the  regulations  to  which  the  employes 
objected,  the  condition  of  the  works  has  been  much  im- 
proved. Much  has  been  done  to  discountenance  intemper- 
ance. No  one  is  retained  who  is  addicted  to  intoxication, 
after  fair  opportunity  has  been  given  him  to  improve  his 
habits.  The  workmen  are  given  to  understand  that  every 
agreement  made  with  them  will  be  kept,  and  in  return  good 
conduct  is  required  on  their  part.  The  yard  has  been  fenced, 
and  tastefully  laid  out  with  grass-plots  and  walks.  The 
tenements  of  the  operatives,  also,  have  been  improved.  By 
their  action  in  resisting  rules  intended  for  the  mutual  benefit 
of  employers  and  employed,  most  of  the  strikers  lost  tlieir 
situations,  and  the  improved  condition  of  things  is  now 
enjoyed  by  others.. 

The  depression  in  business  became  so  serious  in  the  fall  of 

187-1  that  many  textile  manufacturers  materially  sliortened 

their  production.      Prior  to  Jan.  1,  1875,  the    Fall 
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River  mills  were  running  on  three-quarters  time 
only.  It  was  proposed  to  reduce  wages  ten  per  cent,  and 
resume  full  time  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  opera- 
tives held  meetings  and  considered  the  means  to  be  em- 
ployed to  resist  tiie  reduction.  Saturday  evening,  Dec. 
26,  1871,  the  spinners  adopted  resolutions  pledging  them- 
selves to  strike,  provided  1,000  operatives  would  join  them, 
and  appointed  a  committee  to   confer  with    the    employers. 
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The  committee  performed  the  duty  assigned  to  them  ;  but  the 
manufacturers  claimed  that  the  condition  of  business  de- 
manded a  reduction;  that  it  was  impossible  to  run  the  mills 
at  prices  then  paid  for  labor,  and  that  they  must  either  be 
stopped  altogether  or  wages  reduced.  The  weavers  also  held 
meetings  to  consider  the  matter. 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  spinners  it  was  voted  to 
accept  the  wages  offered,  under  protest,  it  being  thought 
inadvisable  to  strike  until  spring.  The  weavers  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  position  in  which  they  were  placed ;  but 
their  organization  being  imperfect,  it  was  decided,  at  a  mass 
meeting  held  Jan.  9th,  to  take  measures  toward  strengthen- 
ing it.  On  the  15th  the  Weavers'  Union  held  a  meeting ; 
one  by  the  female  weavers  followed  on  the  evening  of  the 
16th.  The  outcome  of  these  meetings  was  a  decision  to 
strike  at  the  Merchants',  Granite  and  Crescent  mills,  after 
two  weeks'  notice.  The  spinners,  also  the  card  and  picker 
operatives,  agreed  to  stand  by  the  weavers. 

Just  before  the  expiration  of  the  two  weeks,  the  weavers 
asked  for  a  conference  with  the  manufacturers,  to  see  if 
som.e  arrangement  could  not  be  made  whereby  the  strike 
might  be  averted.  A  proposition  was  made  to  the  opera- 
tives to  restore  one-third  of  the  ten  per  cent  reduction ;  but 
this  was  not  accepted,  and  the  strike  began  at  the  mills 
above  mentioned  on  the  1st  of  February.  During  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  contest,  slight  disturbances  occurred  at  other 
mills.  At  one,  the  employment  of  an  operative  from  one  of 
the  struck  mills  caused  a  temporary  turn-out  of  weavers. 
At  others,  turn-outs  took  place  because  some  of  the  em- 
ploy<3s  refused  to  pa}^  the  tax  levied  for  the  support  of  the 
strikers.  The  situation  remaining  unchanged  for  the  better, 
a  strike  Avas  ordered  at  three  more  mills  —  the  Sagamore, 
Stafford  and  Chace.     These  closed  about  March  1st, 

The  manufacturers  in  the  city  had  combined,  and  agreed 
to  pay  to  the  corporations  affected  by  the  strike  a  portion  of 
the  loss  incurred  by  them,  and  to  jointly  resist  the  strikers. 
Business  now  began  to  show  signs  of  reviving,  and  most  of 
the  mills  soon  had  full  orders,  with  prospects  of  good  trade 
ahead.  The  weavers,  at  a  meeting  held  about  March  12, 
voted  that  if  the  employers  would  agree  to  pay  twenty- 
seven    cents    per   cut  —  the  old    price  —  by   April   1,    they 
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would  return  to  work  until  that  time  at  the  rates  offered. 
Similar  action  was  taken  by  the  spinners,  and  the  strike 
terminated  on  that  basis  with  apparently  good  feelings  on 
both  sides.  The  loss  in  wages  caused  by  the  strike  is  placed 
at  about  890,000.  It  was  understood  by  the  operatives,  be- 
fore going  to  work,  that  no  discrimination  would  be  made 
against  any  one  on  account  of  participation  in  the  strike  ; 
and  this  understanding  was  observed  by  the  employers  in 
good  faith,  except  in  the  case  of  one  man  —  a  weaver,  es- 
pecially prominent  in  the  cause  of  the  workingraen  —  who 
was  never  able  to  get  employment  afterwards.  The  union 
would  have  ordered  a  strike  at  the  mill  in  which  this  weaver 
formerly  worked ;  but,  as  he  objected,  this  action  was  not 
taken. 

Wages  were  advanced,  as  agreed,  April  1,  and  for  a  while 
business  continued  brisk.  The  revival  was  temporary,  how- 
ever, and  the  market  soon  became  unusually  dull.  The 
question  of  reduction  Avas  again  broached.  It  was  found 
that  the  depression  existed  throughout  New  England,  and 
that  everywhere  wages  were  lower  than  in  Fall  River.  It 
was  at  length  decided  to  reduce  to  the  rates  contemplated 
prior  to  the  strike  of  February;  and,  as  a  protective  meas- 
ure, the  manufacturers  determined  that  the  reduction  should 
be  general,  and,  if  a  partial  strike  occurred,  to  follow  it  b}^  a 
lock-out  at  every  other  mill. 

The  employes  were  now  well  organized.  The  union  had 
a  large  membership,  supporting  a  paid  secretaiy,  his  salary 
being  fifteen  dollars  per  week,  and  two  collectors,  each  paid 
eleven  dollars  per  week.  The  result  of  the  previous  contest 
they  considered  in  tlieir  f;i,vor,  and  were  in  no  wise  disposed 
to  submit  to  a  reduction.  They  held  tliat  a  reduction 
of  wages  would  not  overcome  the  depression  in  business. 
They  believed  the  dull  market  to  be  caused  by  over-pro- 
duction, and  advocated  entire  cessntion  from  work  as  the 
remedy  to  be  applied.  They  preferred  to  stay  out  four 
weeks  rather  than  submit  to  a  reduction,  arguing  that  the 
decrease  of  production  thus  caused  would  deplete  the  mar- 
ket and  strengthen  prices. 

It  was  pointed  out  to  them  that  one  month's  idleness 
would  cause  them  greater  loss  than  would  ensue  in  a  year 
from  the  reduced  rates ;  and    at  least  one  of   their  leading 
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advisers  urged  acceptance  of  the  situation ;  but  it  was  finally 
decided  to  take  a  four  weeks'  "  vacation."  This  caused 
entire  suspension  of  work  at  the  mills  throughout  the  citj 
for  one  montli. 

At  the  end  of  tliat  time  most  of  the  operatives  wished  to 
return  to  work.  Some  among  them,  however,  were  in  favor 
of  remaining  out  still  longer.  Their  voluntary  vacation  had 
not  produced  the  desired  effect.  The  market  was  still  dull. 
Prices  had  not  advanced.  The  manufacturers  did  not  care 
to  start  their  machinery,  and  while  among  the  workpeople 
the  advisability  of  returning  to  work  was  being  discussed, 
they  said  to  their  employes :  "  You  took  four  weeks'  vaca- 
tion for  your  purposes ;  we  will  now  take  four  more  for  our 
own."  And,  except  at  the  King  Philip  Mills,  nothing  was 
done  for  another  month. 

E  irly  in  October,  the  operatives  having  been  idle  eight 
weeks,  during  which  their  earnings  would  have  amounted  to 
$700,000,  the  employers  gave  notice  that  work  would  be 
resumed  at  the  reduced  rates,  and  the  mills  were  started  on 
that  basis.  The  operatives  were  required  to  sign  an  agree- 
ment binding  themselves  to  join  no  association  in  which 
individual  members  were  to  be  governed  by  the  will  of  the 
majority  in  regard  to  wages  or  hours  of  labor. 

During  February,  1875,  the  union  tailors  employed  by 
Messrs.  J.  R.  &  A.  T.  Burditt,  Boston,  left  their  work,  in 
obedience  to  the  order  of  the  union,  on  account  of  objection 
to  the  scale  of  prices.  The  strike  failed  to  accomplish  any 
thing  for  the  workmen,  others  being  engaged  in  their  places. 

In  March,  a  miners'  strike  occurred  at  the  Lanesborough 
Iron  Works,  Lanesborough,  among  men  employed  in  the  ore- 
bed.  About  20  men  were  concerned  in  the  movement.  By 
direction  of  the  agent,  the  ore-bed  was  temporarily  closed 
and  the  strikers  discharged.  The  leaders  were  never  again 
employed,  but  the  others  were  given  work,  when  it  was 
resumed,  at  old  rates.  A  few  weavers  at  the  Millburv  Cot- 
ton Mills,  Millbury,  engaged  in  a  short  and  unsuccessful 
strike  during  the  same  month. 

In  March,  also,  a  combined  strike  and  lock-out  took  place 
at  the  Mercliants  Woollen  Mills,  Dedham.  This  trouble  was 
caused  by  the  attempt  of  the  company  to  run  more  than  ten 
hours   per  d.iy.     In    October,  1874,  tlie    ten-hour  plan   had 
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been  adopted,  and,  on  account  of  this,  it  was  claimed,  no 
profits  were  made.  In  March,  therefore,  notice  was  given 
that  the  mills  would  be  run  sixty  liours  per  we'ek  for  women 
and  cliildren,  but  that  men  would  be  required  to  work  sixty- 
five  and  one-half.  The  operatives  refused  to  consent  to  this, 
and  the  employers  as  firmly  declined  to  run  the  mills  until 
their  terms  were  acceded  to.  They  claimed  that  they  did 
not  intend  to  take  any  unfair  advantage  of  their  operatives, 
being  willing  that  women  and  children  should  leave  early  on 
Saturdays.  They  could  not  run  the  niills  at  a  profit  under 
the  ten-hour  system,  but  were  willing  to  pay  in  proportion  to 
the  increased  time.  The  operatives  distrusted  their  motives, 
and  influences  outside  the  mills  were  brought  to  bear  upon 
them  to  induce  them  to  hold  out  against  their  employers. 
After  two  weeks,  the  hands  nearly  all  returned  and  con- 
sented to  work  upon  the  company's  terras.  Their  loss  in 
wages  for  the  fortnight  was  about  $6,000. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  result  of  the  strike  at  Fall  River 
in  the  spring  was  considered  a  victory  by  the  operatives; 
and  the  advance  in  wages  there  on  the  1st  of  April  Avas 
immediately  followed  hy  strikes  at  Newburvport  and  Lowell. 
Each  of  these  seems  to  have  been  incited  by  Fall  River 
influences.  Delegates  from  that  city  had  assisted  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  union  in  Newburj-port,  and  a  request  was  made 
by  the  weavers  for  more  pay.  Certain  corporations  con- 
sented to  increase  wages  somewhat,  but  others  refused.  It 
was  arranged  to  strike  at  the  Ocean  Mills,  unless  the  re- 
quired advance  should  be  granted.  The  support  of  the 
operatives  in  the  other  mills  was  pledged  to  the  strikers,  and 
liberal  aid  guaranteed  from  abroad.  Wednesday,  April  7, 
some  of  tlie  spinners  and  weavers  at  the  Ocean  Mills  left 
their  work.  The  leaders  in  the  affair  were  of  English  birth. 
About  350  operatives  were  employed  at  these  mills.  The 
strikers  were  immediately  discharged  by  the  corporation,  and 
some  of  the  other  operatives  left.  On  Friday,  April  9, 
about  thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  full  number  came  in  wlien 
the  mill  started.  On  the  following  Monday  about  one-third 
of  the  spinners  and  weavers  were  at  work. 

A  meeting  of  the  strikers  was  held  April  23d.  A  report  of 
this  meeting,  given  in  "  The  Newburvport  Herald,"  states 
that  the  secretary  announced  the  receipt  of  aid  from    Full 
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River  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and 
that  a  resolve  was  passed  taxing  the  weavers  in  the  other 
mills  of  the  city  twenty-five  cents  a  loom  per  month  and 
other  operatives  five  per  cent  of  their  earnings  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  strike. 

The  condition  of  the  labor  market  was  such,  hoM^ever,  that 
the  vacant  places  were  rapidly  filled ;  so  that,  on  jVIonday, 
May  17,  out  of  five  hundred  and  sevent^^-three  looms,  four 
hundred  and  fifty  were  running,  and  not  long  after  the  strike 
terminated.  It  had  continued  about  six  weeks,  the  opera- 
tives affected  by  it  losing  $8,000  in  wages.  At  its  close,  all 
whose  places  had  not  been  filled  by  new  hands,  returned  to 
work  on  their  employers'  terms.     The  others  left  town. 

A  letter  to  the  Lowell  "  Vox  Populi "  from  a  resident  of 
Newburyport,  contains  the  following:  — 

"The  help  were  told  that  they  should  receive  as  much  while  out  as 
they  would  at  work,  if  they  would  strike  ;  but  a  division  of  funds  was 
made  on  Thursday,  and,  after  deducting  the  expenses  of  the  treasurer 
and  president,  whose  charges  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, 
allowed  the  rest  of  them  four  dollars  apiece,  or  sixty-seven  cents  per 
week.  .  .  .  There  are  several  instances  where  persons  have  lost  four, 
five,  or  six  weeks'  board  by  boarding  strikers,  one  woman  in  particular 
losing  forty  dollars." 

In  Lowell,  the  order  for  a  strike  came  from  the  Mule- 
Spinners'  Association  of  tlie  United  States,  and  after  receiving 
notice  in  regard  to  it,  the  manufacturers,  finding  tliat  it  was 
proposed  to  follow  the  plan  observed  at  Fall  River,  and  strike 
at  a  few  mills  only,  caused  the  following  notice  to  be  posted 
in  every  mill :  — 

"The  mule-spinners  of  Lowell  having  combined  together  with  a 
foreign  association  to  coerce  their  employei-s  to  raise  their  wages,  and 
having  made  a  peremptory  demand  therefor,  and  to  carry  out  their  pur- 
poses, having  voted  to  '  bring  out  'the  Lawrence  and  Massachusetts  com- 
panies on  a  strike,'  and  those  of  them  employed  by  these  companies  hav- 
ing given  notice  that  they  should  quit  work  on  the  12th  instant,  notice  is 
hereby  given  that  if  said  spinners  shall  execute  their  threat  by  quitting 
work  accordingly,  the  services  of  mule-spinners  in  tlie  employment  of 
this  company  will  not  be  required  on  and  after  the  14tli  instant." 

The  foiesfoiu"'  notice  broutrht  out  resohitions  from  the 
spinners,  who,  like  the  leaders  in  the  Newburyport  strike, 
were  mostly  English,  offering  free  passage  to  England  to 
all  who  might  be  thus  discharged  ;  and  stating  that  they  were 
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not  forced  to  strike  by  the  national  association,  but  that  it 
simply  endorsed  their  action. 

The  strike  began  Monday,  April  13,  —  the  lock-out  of  spin- 
ners at  the  mills  not  affected  by  it  following  the  next  day, — 
and  continued  six  weeks.  During  this  time  the  manufac- 
turers carried  on  the  mills  with  the  assistance  of  new  hands, 
and  by  the  use  of  ring-spinning.  Production,  it  is  estimated, 
Avas  diminished  nearly  one-half;  and  this  would  cause  a  loss 
in  wages  to  employes  of  about  $200,000.  The  spinners  at 
last  abandoned  their  position,  and  returned  voluntarily.  The 
employers  declined  to  receive  the  leaders,  and  some  of  the 
others  also  lost  their  places  permanently,  no  new  hand  being 
removed  to  make  room  for  a  returning  striker.  Here,  as  in 
Fall  River,  the  operatives  signed  an  agreement  renouncing 
the  union. 

A  small  strike  for  higher  wages  at  the  Leigh  Mills,  Rox- 
bury,  during  April,  resulted  in  defeat  to  the  workmen.  It 
was  largely  due  to  Fall  River  influences. 

The  weavers  at  the  Scautic  Mills,  Wilbraham,  left  without 
notice  April  12,  a  reduction  having  been  ordered  by  the  em- 
ployers. The  strike  ended  in  a  compromise  April  21st.  A 
brief  strike  in  one  department  of  the  Potomska  Mills,  New 
Bedford,  in  April,  was  for  higher  wages,  and  resulted  success- 
fully to  the  operatives  concerned.  Later  in  the  year  some  of 
the  speeder-tenders  at  i;his  mill  left  their  work  on  being 
refused  an  increase  of  pay. 

Before  the  close  of  the  month,  the  laborers  employed  upon 
the  small  railway  tunnel  at  North  Adams  demanded  higher 
wages,  and  were  at  once  discharged.  A  new  force  of  men 
was  engaged.  The  strikers  assailed  the  new  comers  with 
stones,  and  sought  to  drive  them  away,  but  without  success. 
While  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  was  in  process  of  construction, 
numerous  similar  strikes  occurred  ;  but  of  these  no  record 
remains.  They  were  usually  accompanied  with  rioting  and 
considerable  destruction  of  propert}-,  but  generally  resulted 
in  the  defeat  of  the  workmen. 

A  small  strike  of  plasterers  in  Boston  is  recorded  this  year. 
The  contest  continued  three  weeks,  and  was  partially  suc- 
cessful. 

In    December,  1875,  the   Crispin  organization    was   once 
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more  revived  in  Lynn,  and  during  the  following  jear  a  board 
of  arbitration   acting  in  its  behalf  amicably  settled 

1        T  1  1  i*  1  18~6. 

several  disputes  between  the  manutacturers  and 
workmen.  One  strike  occurred  nevertheless,  on  account  of 
the  refusal  of  a  leading  manufacturer  to  confer  with  the 
Crispins.  After  vainly  trying  to  settle  the  point  at  issue,  the 
board  ordered  the  men  to  finish  the  work  tliey  had  in  hand, 
and  then  to  leave  the  shop.  This  strike  caused  much  ill 
feeling.  Mobs  surrounded  the  shop  each  evening,  hissing 
and  hooting,  and  indulging  in  disorderly  conduct.  This  state 
of  things  continued  about  two  weeks,  when  a  compromise 
ended  the  trouble. 

Shoemakers'  strikes  took  place  in  Hudson  during  the  sum- 
mer. The  lasters  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Stowe,  Bills  & 
Whitney,  30  in  number,  being  refused  increase  of  pay,  at 
once  left  the  factory.  The  firm  immediately  advertised  for 
lasters  to  fill  the  places  of  the  strikers ;  but  new  men  weie 
prevented  from  going  to  work  by  the  arguments  and  threats 
of  the  old  hands,  who  placed  themselves  in  front  of  the  store 
of  their  former  employers  in  Boston,  and  near  the  factory  in 
Hudson,  so  as  to  intercept  applicants  and  induce  them  to 
retire.  Finding  it  impossible  to  secure  new  lasters  in  the 
face  of  such  opposition,  the  manufacturers  determined  on 
another  course.  Two  men  were  secured  to  act  as  instructors, 
and  others  were  advertised  for  to  learn  the  business.  A 
shower  of  applications  was  received.  Those  desiring  to  enter 
the  factory  were  informed  of  the  state  of  affairs,  and  given 
to  understand  that  only  determined  men,  who  were  neither 
afraid  of  threats  nor  covert  sympathizers  with  the  strikers, 
were  wanted.  Of  such  the  required  number  was  selected, 
and  thus  the  factory  was  opened,  and  the  strike  overcome. 

While  this  strike  was  pending,  28  lasters  at  the  shop 
of  L.  T.  Jefts  struck  for  higher  wages.  This  factory  was 
closed  for  a  few  weeks,  and  then  started  with  new  men. 
The  strikers  attempted  to  drive  the  new  hands  away. 
Stones  were  thrown,  and  windows  broken,  for  which  some 
arrests  were  made,  and  oi^e  offender  afterwards  sent  to  the 
House  of  Correction.  The  strikers,  finding  themselves 
defeated,  gave  up  the  contest.  The  loss  in  wages  by  these 
strikes  is  estimated  at  ^14,000. 

A  disao'reement  as  to  hours  of  labor  caused  a  strike  at  the 
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Blackinton  Mills,  Williarastown,  and  the  Glen,  and  North 
Adams  Woollen  jNIills,  North  Adams,  this  same  year.  The 
operatives  claimed  that,  while  they  were  paid  for  three-quar- 
ters of  a  day,  the  mills  were  actuall}-  running  forty-five  min- 
utes longer  than  legitimate  three-quarters  time.  They  asked 
to  have  either  full  time  or  exact  three-quarters  time  adopted. 

In  answer,  the  manufacturers  maintained  that  no  higher 
wages  could  be  given,  and  that  it  was  chiefly  for  the  benefit 
of  the  employes  that  a  change  had  been  made  from  the  still 
shorter  time  previously  run.  To  offset  this  benefit,  they 
desired  to  run  the  extra  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  as  it 
could  be  done  without  materially  increasing  the  cost  of  fuel, 
oil,  etc. 

The  operatives  at  Blackinton  Village  left  first,  and,  after  a 
few  days,  induced  those  at  the  other  mills  to  follow  their 
example.  They  were  now  informed  that  unless  they  were 
willing  to  work  under  the  existing  arrangement,  the  mills 
would  be  closed  entirel}'^;  and  they  finally  decided  to  return 
to  work.     Thej'^  incurred  a  loss  of  flO,000  in  wages. 

On  the  12th  of  Februarj^  1877,  the  engineers  and  firemen 
in  the  employ  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  stopped  work, 
leaving  their  engines  wherever  thev  happened  to  be, 
This  course  was  taken  by  them  after  two  hours' 
notice  to  the  officers  of  the  company,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  refusal  of  a  demand  for  increase  of  pay.  Necessarily 
great  inconvenience  was  caused  to  the  public  through  the 
disarrangement  of  trains.  Freight  trains  were  entirely  with- 
drawn for  several  days,  and  great  confusion  existed  in  the 
operation  of  the  road. 

It  being  evident  that  public  interests  were  involved,  the 
State  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners  investigated  the 
trouble,  and  made  their  conclusions  the  subject  of  a  special 
report  to  the  Legislature,  — 1877,  House  Doc,  No.  102, — 
which  may  be  consulted  for  a  detailed  account  of  the  affair. 
A  brief  summary  only  will  be  given  here.  The  facts,  as 
brought  out  b}^  the  investigations,  were  these:  As  a  measure 
of  economy,  the  railroad  reducet^  tlie  pay  of  its  officials 
and  em[)lo3-es  ten  per  cent,  from  and  after  Jan.  15,  1876. 
On  account  of  dissatisfaction  caused  b}^  this  reduction,  the 
engineers  consulted  the  chief  official  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers  —  a  union  of  which  they  were  mem- 
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bers  —  as  to  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  ;  but  nothing 
further  was  done  until  February,  1877.  It  was  supposed  by 
tlie  officers  of  the  compau}^  that  the  matter  was  settled,  as 
everything  seemed  quiet.  The  discontent  among  the  men 
still  continued  however,  and  in  February  a  formal  demand 
was  made  for  increase  of  wages.  After  a  friendly  interview 
between  the  parties,  the  request  was  not  complied  with.  At 
length  the  grand  chief  of  the  bjotherhood  came  to  Boston 
and  solicited  an  interview  with  the  president  of  the  com- 
pany. This  was  refused,  on  the  ground  that  the  officers 
were  unwilling  to  recognize  a  third  party  in  the  controversy. 
After  further  unsuccessful  parley,  the  men  concluded  to  resort 
to  a  strike,  which  took  place  as  above  related.  The  pa}'"  of  the 
engineers  on  this  road,  up  to  the  time  of  the  reduction,  had 
steadily  increased  for  fifteen  years,  and,  after  reduction,  re- 
mained fully  up  to  the  average  paid  throughout  the  country. 
The  strike  seemed  entirely  unjustifiable,  and  was  regarded 
by  the  commissioners  as  "little  better  than  a  wanton  exhibi- 
tion of  power."  It  resulted  in  the  final  discharge  of  all  the 
men  concerned  in  it,  some  of  whom  had  been  in  the  employ 
of  the  company  for  many  years.  For  a  few  days  the  strikers 
made  desperate  efforts  to  induce  the  new  men  who  were 
engaged,  to  leav».  Violence  was  resorted  to  in  but  few  cases, 
chief  reliance  being  placed  on  threats,  bribes  and  persuasions. 
By  February  16th  the  running  of  freight  trains  was  resumed, 
and  the  defeat  of  the  strikers  assured. 

During  the  month,  a  strike  at  one  of  the  shoe  factories  in 
Lynn  resulted  in  failure,  after  a  struggle  of  ten  days  and  a 
loss  of  ^^^3,000  in  wages.  The  workmen  concerned  in  it  were 
given  work  at  former  prices. 

February  15th,  the  Wamsutta  Corporation,  New  Bedford, 
closed  its  mills  to  prevent  a  contemplated  strike.  A  re- 
duction had  been  ordered  of  ten  per  cent  from  wages  pre- 
viously paid.  This  was  made  necessary  by  tlie  condition  of 
business.  After  notice  of  the  reduction  had  been  given,  the 
price  of  print  cloth  at  Fall  River  advanced  slightly,  and  the 
operatives  there  began  to  move  for  increase  of  pay.  This 
tended  to  make  the  employes  at  the  Wamsutta  Mills  distrust 
the  necessity  for  the  proposed  reduction.  Fall  River  influ- 
ences stimulated  them  to  resist,  and  a  strike  was  threatened. 
The  advance  in  print  cloth  above  noted  did  not  help  matters 
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in  New  Bedford,  of  course,  where  a  different  class  of  goods 
is  made  ;  indeed,  the  market  in  Fall  River  soon  changed,  and 
prices  declined. 

Knowing  that  a  strike  was  likely  to  occur,  and  preferring 
not  to  run  the  mills  rather  than  continue  at  prices  then  paid, 
the  directors  determined  on  a  lock-out,  and  the  mills  were 
closed.  Ten  weeks  afterwards  they  were  re-opened,  and  the 
machinery  started.  Large  numbers  gathered  with  the  intent 
of  preventing  those  of  the  operatives  who  wished  to  return 
to  work  from  doing  so.  Several  arrests  were  made.  Li 
about  three  da3^s  the  mills  were  in  full  operation.  During 
the  ten  weeks  the  operatives  lost  $140,000  in  wages. 

In  February,  also,  a  turn-out  of  spinners  occurred  at  the 
Glasgow  Mills,  South  Hadley,  brought  about  by  changes  in 
the  management  of  the  spinning  department.  The  opera- 
tives remained  out  about  a  week,  and  then,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, submitted  to  the  change  introduced. 

In  August,  51  employes  at  the  Uxbridge  Woollen  Mills, 
Uxbridge,  dissatisfied  with  their  wages,  went  out  on  a  strike. 
The  contest  lasted  three  weeks,  producing  a  probable  loss  to 
all  affected  by  it  of  $2,000  in  wages. 

In  December  a  strike  began  among  the  cigar  makers  em- 
ployed by  the  Huck  Manufacturing  Company,  Springfield. 
The  influence  of  the  New  York  Union  was  the  undeilying 
cause.  It  was  intended  to  follow  it  by  similar  movements  in 
other  factories,  had  it  been  successful.  The  workmen  de- 
manded an  increase  of  pay  per  thousand,  and  the  strike  con- 
tinued about  three  months.  At  its  close,  as  many  men  as  the 
company  desired  went  to  work  at  the  old  rates.  The  wages 
of  the  strikers  varied,  but  are  thought  to  have  averaged  $9 
per  weelc;  and,  at  this  rate,  the  loss  in  wages  would  amount 
to  about  •■15,850. 

During  tiie  latter  part  of  December,  1877,  a  reduction  was 

made  in  the  wages  of  the  lasters   at  three  shoe  factories  in 

Lvnn.      The   board  of   arbitration  rci)rescntiiig    the 

1878. 

Crispins  objected,  but  without  avail,  and  by  its  ad- 
vice the  men  stopped  work,  causing  entire  suspension  of  busi- 
ness at  these  establishments.  The  manufacturers  throughout 
the  city  now  conferred  together,  and  deterniiued  to  take  some 
action  to  resist  the  future  interference  of  the  Crispins  in  their 
business.     Their  decision  was  met  by  a  remonstrance  from 
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the  order,  condemning  the  "  unwise,  unnatural,  unbusiness- 
like competition  between  the  manufacturers,"  and  reproach- 
ing them  for  not  recognizing  the  board  of  arbitration. 

The  workmen  in  other  shops  now  joined  the  strike,  and 
the  employers  adopted  what  was  termed  an  "iron-clad"  reso- 
lution, giving  notice  that,  after  Monday,  Jan.  14th,  "no  person 
subject  to  or  under  the  control  of  any  organization  claiming 
the  power  to  interfere  with  any  contract  between  emplo3-er 
and  employ^  "  would  be  employed  by  them.  This  had  the 
effect  of  a  lock-out  at  the  other  factories,  and  the  trouble 
became  general.  The  strike  thus  assumed  the  form  of  the 
contest  of  1872 ;  the  life  of  the  organization  was  the  real 
question  involved,  and  neither  party  seemed  disposed  to 
make  any  concession. 

As  in  the  former  strike,  the  manufacturers  immediately 
began  to  hire  new  men,  while  some  removed  their  business 
to  other  towns  where  they  could  be  free  from  outside  inter- 
ference. The  Crispins  were  equally  energetic  in  striving  to 
keep  other  w^orkraen  away  from  the  city  and  in  otherwise 
hampering  the  efforts  of  their  former  employers. 

Early  in  February  one  manufacturer  compromised  with  his 
men,  and  they  went  to  work.  His  course  was  condemned 
by  his  associates,  who  apparently  were  resolved  to  yield 
nothing.  Some  of  the  new  workmen  were  assaulted  by  the 
strikers,  and,  although  these  acts  were  denounced  by  the 
Crispin  order,  fifty  extra  policemen  were  appointed  to  pre- 
vent their  recurrence. 

On  the  12th  of  February  the  emploj'ers  modified  the  iron- 
clad resolution  as  follows  :  — 

"  On  and  after  this  date,  all  bargains  oi-  contracts  for  piices  of  work 
shall  be  made  and  kept  between  employer  and  employes,  without  interfer- 
ence fioni  any  organization  or  third  party-  Any  person  taking  work  in 
tliis  shop  thereby  consents  to  the  conditions  of  the  above." 

This  manifesto  was  at  first  distrusted  by  the  Avorkraen  ; 
but  they  were  at  last  convinced  that  it  contained  nothing 
inimical  to  the  organization.  The  meaning  of  the  manufac- 
turers was  explained  to  be  this:  The  right  of  the  workmen 
to  combine  for  mutual  protection  was  recognized.  The  em- 
ploy(5s  were  to  have  perfect  liberty  to  consult  with  the  b(jard 
of  arbitration,  and  to  fix  upon  a  standard  of  prices ;  and  the 
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employers  would  conform  to  such  standard  as  far  as  possible. 
But,  after  the  prices  were  agreed  upon,  -'  the  workmen  were 
to  live  up  to  their  agreement,  and  allow  no  outside  or  third 
part}',  no  obligation  to  society  or  board,  to  make  them  break 
the  contract."  This  explanation  was,  upon  the  whole,  satis- 
factory to  the  men,  and  the  strike  terminated.  The  loss  in 
wages  during  the  struggle  is  estimated  at  'f  250,000.  At  its 
close,  though  both  parties  claimed  a  partial  victory,  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Cris- 
pin organization  was  broken.  Very  soon  afterward  reduc- 
tions were  made  in  several  shops,  to  which  the  hands  felt  it 
best  to  submit ;  and  once  more  Crispiuism  practically  ceased 
to  exist  in  Lynn. 

Dull  business  at  the  Beaver  Cotton  Mill,  North  Adams, 
induced  the  owners  to  contemplate  a  reduction  of  ten  per 
cent  in  wages  during  the  spring  of  1878.  The  necessity  for 
it  was  explained  to  the  operatives,  and  it  was  proposed  to 
them  to  carry  on  the  mill  at  these  rates  two  months,  or  until 
May  1st,  as  an  experiment,  trusting  that  by  that  time  busi- 
ness would  improve. 

While  many  of  the  operatives  were  willing  to  consent  to 
this  arrangement,  and  wished  to  remain  at  work,  about  one- 
half  of  those  employed  refused  to  go  on.  This  caused  en- 
tire suspension  of  work  for  eight  weeks,  during  which  the 
loss  in  wages  was  about  $4,000.  As  long  as  tlie  strike  con- 
tinued, tiie  help  .were  sustained  by  contributions  from  the 
employes  at  other  mills  in  the  vicinity.  Some  left  town  in 
search  of  employment.  By  May  1st,  those  who  remained  de- 
sired to  go  to  work,  and  the  mill  was  started  on  reduced 
rates. 

A  brief  strike  of  weavers,  caused  by  a  misunderstanding 
as  to  the  price  of  certain  work,  occurred  at  the  Chace  Mills, 
Fall  River,  in  April ;  and  a  strike  of  females  employed  in 
making  waip  for  ingrain  carpets  by  the  Lowell  Manufactur- 
ing Compau}',  Lowell,  during  tlie  same  month.  Each  of 
these  troubles  was  of  small  account,  and  quickly  settled.  In 
the  first  case  the  cause  of  the  strike  was  removed  ;  in  the 
last,  whicli  was  brought  about  by  resistance  to  a  reduction 
of  wages,  the  operatives  concerned  were  at  once  discharged. 

In  the  summer,  the  granite  cutters  in  Qiiincy  struck  for 
higher  wages.     They  had  previously  given  three  months'  no- 
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tice  of  their  intention,  and  finished  all  the  work  on  hand,  so 
that  the  employers  might  make  contracts  on  the  new  basis. 
The  latter  however  refused  to  accede  to  their  terms,  and,  con- 
sequently, about  400  workmen  left  their  work.  The  strike 
lasted  eleven  ■weeks  and  ended  in  a  compromise.  The  loss 
in  wages  was  about  840,000. 

A  brief  strike  under  Crispin  influences  at  Natick  ended  in 
failure,  about  100  men  being  idle  for  a  week.  Much  more 
serious  was  the  Crispin  strike  at  Marlborough  this  year. 
This  trouble  began  in  five  of  the  leading  factories  in  conse- 
quence of  a  reduction  in  wages.  While  it  still  continued, 
the  Crispin  organization  ordered  the  bottomers  in  the  shop 
of  Abel  Howe  to  stop  work.  Mr.  Howe  had  in  his  employ 
several  non-union  men,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  rea- 
son for  this  order.  New  bottomers  were  at  once  engaged. 
The  stitchers  now  left  the  factory.  In  this  emergency,  a 
number  of  married  women,  who  had  formerly  worked  for 
this  manufacturer,  offered  their  services  as  stitchers,  and 
were  employed  by  him. 

If  the  new  workmen  appeared  on  the  street  they  were 
followed  by  a  mob  of  men  and  boys.  Insulting  epithets 
were  openl}^  applied  to  them.  After  dark  they  were  subject 
to  assault.  Pistols,  stones,  and  clubs  were  freely  used;  and 
the  protection  of  the  police  was  required  to  ensure  their 
safety. 

The  Crispins  held  meetings  and  denounced  the  rioting  and 
violence.  They  declared  that  such  demonstrations  did  not 
proceed  from  them,  and  called  upon  all  members  of  the 
order  to  preserve  the  peace. 

Concerning  the  contest,  one  manufacturer  says, — 

"  At  the  end  of  the  previous  season,  T  had  made  up  my  mind  that  I 
would  never  again  be  dictated  to  by  the  Crispins  as  I  had  been  when  in  a 
tiglit  place  with  my  oi'ders.  When  this  season  opened  my  lasters  wanted 
the  same  price  as  that  of  last  year.  It  was  thirty-three  per  cent  more 
than  I  was  willing  to  pay.  I  pointed  out  to  them,  that  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  skiving,  moulding,  and  other  machines,  the  work  had  been 
changed.  They,  however,  refused  to  continue.  I  then  started  for  the 
north.  I  engaged  new  men  in  Farmington,  Wolfborough,  and  other 
New  Hampshire  towns." 

His  course  was  followed  by  others.  The  strike  ended  in 
a  complete  breaking  up  of  the  Crispin  organization.     Manu- 
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facturers  would  hire  no  one  wlio  belonged  to  it.  The  strug- 
gle had  lasted  nearly  three  montlis,  and  the  wages  forfeited 
through  idleness  are  estimated  at  §200,000. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  leading  employers  that  the  end  would 
have  come  much  sooner  had  they  been  more  united,  and 
inspired  with  greater  confidence  in  each  other.  Tiie  strike 
was  accompanied  by  an  unusual  amount  of  disorderly  con- 
duct, and  not  even  the  smallest  advantage  was  secured  by  it 
for  the  workmen. 

This  year,  also,  a  strike  at  the  Putnam  Nail  Mills,  Nepon- 
set,  resulted  from  a  change  in  the  method  of  payment  of  em- 
ployes. Concerning  this,  it  is  said  that  an  arrangement  was 
proposed  under  which  the  men  should  work  by  the  piece 
instead  of  by  the  day.  That  to  this  the  poorest  workmen  ob- 
jected, and,  Vj}^  influencing  the  others,  produced  a  strike. 
Work  at  the  mills  was  suspended  nearly  five  weeks.  Twenty- 
five  new  hands  were  engaged,  and  of  the  40  who  went  out  on 
the  strike,  fully  one-half  were  idle  for  three  or  four  months. 
Most  of  them  were  at  last  taken  back. 

In  August,  1878,  the  cigar  makers  in  the  employ  of  a  firm 
in  Westfield,  demanded  higher  wages,  but,  after  contesting 
the  point  eight  weeks  and  losing  r|2,100  by  idleness,  they 
returned  to  work  at  the  old  rates. 

In  March  of  the  present  year,  30  workmen  at  one  of  the 

tack  factories  in  Taunton  refused  to  work  at  reduced  rates. 

The  works  were  closed  three  weeks,  after  which  the 

1879. 

hands  accepted  the  terms  oifered,  and  business  was 
resumed.  At  another  factory,  under  similar  circumstances, 
the  old  employes  were  discharged  and  new  men  engiiged. 

In  May,  20  weavers  at  the  Potomska  Mills,  New  Bedford, 
struck  on  account  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  price  paid  for  a 
certain  class  of  work.  New  men  were  at  once  put  in  their 
places. 

Later  in  the  year,  a  reduction  in  wages  was  proposed  at 
the  Williston  Mills,  Easthampton,  amounting  to  about  five 
per  cent.  This  would  liave  brought  them  down  to  the  rales 
ruling  in  other  mills  in  the  vicinity.  The  spinners  objected, 
and  threatened  to  strike.  To  avoid  this,  the  agent  offered  to 
compromise,  naming  a  price  about  three .  and  a  half  per  cent 
less  than  he  was  then  paying.  This  was  not  satisfactory, 
and  the  spinners  left  the  mills,  causing  a  stoppage    of  ma- 
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chinery  for  five  weeks,  and  a  loss  in  wages  to  all  idle  of 
about  $7,500.  The  agent  remaining  firm,  the  spinners  then 
returned  and  accepted  his  terms :  three  and  a  half  per  cent 
reduction  from  former  rates,  or  $1.40  per  day. 

A  few  small  strikes  occurred  at  some  of  the  shoe  factories 
in  Lynn,  Natick,  and  other  shoe  towns,  during  the  summer, 
part  being  successful  and  others  failing.  They  were  all  of 
minor  importance  and  require  no  extended  notice.  The 
boot  makers  in  North  Brookfield,  and  about  100  lasters  in 
Hopkinton,  also  engaged  in  brief  contests  for  higher  wages, 
but  nothing  was  accomplished  in  either  case.  In  the  latter 
town,  new  workmen  gradually  filled  the  places  of  the 
strikers. 

The  bottomers  at  three  boot  shops  in  Worcester  demanded 
higher  pay  June  15th.  Their  employers  would  not  accede  to 
this  demand,  and  the  men  remained  out  two  weeks,  causing 
a  loss  in  wages  of  $10,000,  most  of  which  fell  on  other  work- 
men. In  August,  some  60  French  Canadians,  employed  as 
grinders  at  the  works  of  the  Douglas  Axe  Company,  Doug- 
las, struck  for  an  advance  of  ten  per  cent.  The  strike  failed 
after  two  weeks,  no  concession  being  made  by  the  employ- 
ers, who,  from  the  first,  had  promised  to  grant  such  an 
advance  as  soon  as  the  price  of  goods  would  permit. 

At  the  Hudson  Iron  Company's  mines.  West  Stockbridge, 
the  men,  125  in  number,  stopped  work  August  1st,  demand- 
ing an  advance  of  twelve  and  one-half  cents  per  day.  The 
prices  previously  paid  ranged  from  $1  to  $1.87  per  day,  and 
at  these  rates  the  entire  force  had  been  kept  at  work  through 
the  dull  season  at  actual  loss  to  the  company.  The  men  are 
furnished  a  tenement,  with  garden  attached,  the  rental  being 
$1.80  per  month.  Opportunity  is  given  to  keep  a  cow  and 
poultry,  and  fuel  is  supplied  at  cost.  The  company  had 
intended  to  raise  the  wages  of  their  men  to  the  desired  point, 
on  the  15th  of  the  month ;  but  the  strike  having  occurred, 
it  was  thought  best  to  allow  it  on  the  8th,  and  the  employes 
then  returned  to  work. 

It  was  understood  as  part  of  the  compromise  entered  into 
in  settlement  of  the  Quincy  granite-cutter's  strike  in  1878, 
that  when  any  non-union  man  employed  at  under  pay  left 
the  yard  in  which  he  then  worked,  he  was  not  to  be  engaged 
elsewhere.     This  year  one  employer  violated  this  agreement, 
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and  his  men  stopped  work.  The  majority  of  the  other 
employers  united  and  refused  to  longer  hire  members  of  the 
union.  The  workmen  are  firmly  united,  and  resolved  to 
maintain  their  position.  The  state  of  things  thus  brought 
about  continues  at  the  present  writing  (October  20),  with 
no  prospect  of  concessions  on  either  side.  The  last  report 
of  the  Quincy  Granite-Cutters'  Union,  issued  October  1, 
says,  — 

"  The  situation  here  remains  about  the  same  as  in  last  report.  Many 
of  the  men  have  left  town,  some  of  them  never  to  return,  having  pro- 
cured better  jobs  elsewhere.  We  have  a  gi-oceiy  store  started,  and  in 
good  running  order;  and  supply  the  families  of  those  of  our  members 
locked  out  who  need  it.  Our  outside  trade  has  far  exceeded  our  expecta- 
tions. Trade  increases  every  day;  and  our  best  thanks  are  due  to  our 
outside  friends  for  the  assistance  thus  rendered.  And,  with  but  a  few 
drawing  aid,  we  can  hold  the  fort  for  a  long  time.  The  men  are  solid 
and  determined;  and  we  have  no  doubt  we  shall  come  out   all  right." 

October  18th,  the  workmen  in  a  morocco  factory  at  Lynn 
struck  against  the  introduction  of  new  machinery,  but  with- 
out success.  Not  more  than  20  men  left  their  work,  and 
their  places  were  filled  with  green  hands.  During  the  same 
month,  the  journeymen  tailors  in  the  employ  of  William 
Taylor  &  Co.,  Boston,  struck  work  to  force  their  employers 
to  comply  with  the  demands  of  the  imion,  involving  an 
advance  in  the  prices  of  certain  work.  It  is  claimed  by  the 
firm  that  prices  have  always  ruled  as  high  in  its  shop  as 
elsewhere,  and  that  the  question  of  wages  was  not  the  cause 
of  the  strike.  It  was  brought  about  simply  b}^  its  refusal 
to  submit  to  the  dictation  of  the  union.  The  Tailors' 
Union  has  from  time  to  time  submitted  a  schedule  of  prices 
which  the  employers  have  been  required  to  sign.  Their 
demands  have  usually  been  complied  with,  but  occasionally 
trifling  strikes  have  occurred  in  certain  shops  on  account  of 
variations  from  the  standard.  These  have  been  small  affairs 
and  have  not  been  made  matters  of  record.  Ten  or  twelve 
years  ago  —  the  date  could  not  be  exactly  fixed  —  the  lead- 
ing tailors  contemplated  resisting  the  union,  whose  require- 
ments they  considered  arbitrary  :  but  tbey  finally  agreed  to 
its  terms,  except  the  firm  above  named,  whicli  refused  to 
sign  the  schedule.  Its  workmen  left  the  shop,  remaining  out 
some  three  months.     At  length,  finding  that  their  employers 
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had  no  difficulty  in  getting  their  work  done,  the  workmen 
gradually  returned.  This  year  they  resorted  to  the  plan  of 
advertising  a  statement  of  their  case  in  the  newspapers  to 
force  compliance  with  their  demands.  According  to  this 
statement,  other  employers  agreed  to  their  standard  without 
demur.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  demand  was  made  in 
comparative!}^  few  sliops. 

We  have  left  until  the  last  an  account  of  the  strike  of  this 
year  at  Fall  River,  It  is  asserted  by  the  operatives,  that  at 
the  time  of  the  last  reduction  in  wages,  they  were  promised 
a  corresponding  increase  as  soon  as  reviving  business  would 
warrant  it.  Some  manufacturers  deny  that  any  such  prom- 
ise was  made  or  implied.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  the 
indications  of  reviving  trade  in  the  spring  of  the  present 
year  caused  the  operatives  to  ask  for  a  return  to  former 
prices  ;  and  the  simple  question  at  issue  seems  to  have  been 
this  :  Had  business  so  improved  that  the  increased  profits 
of  the  manufacturers  would  allow  them  to  pay  better  wages? 
The  operatives  held  that  it  had,  and  on  this  they  based  their 
demand.  The  position  of  the  manufacturers  may  be  seen 
from  the  statement  of  one  of  their  number,  which  is  sub- 
stantially as  follows  :  — 

The  first  document  sent  us  by  the  spinners  stated  that 
cotton  had  advanced  seven-eighths  of  a  cent  per  pound,  while 
the  advance  in  the  price  of  cloth  was  relatively  greater ;  so 
that  they  felt  the  enlarged  profit  thus  accruing  entitled  them 
to  an  advance  in  wages.  They  had  taken  the  quotations 
for  a  grade  of  cotton  that  no  print  cloth  manufacturer  ever 
uses.  One  agent  sent  to  various  cotton  dealers,  asking  the 
rates  at  vvl)ich  certain  purchases  of  cotton  made  in  April, 
1878,  could  be  duplicated.  Reliable  quotations  were  re- 
turned, showing  an  actual  increase  in  rates  of  two  and  three- 
fourths  to  three  cents  per  pound,  instead  of  seven-eighths 
of  a  cent,  as  the  spinners  had  claimed. 

These  quotations  were  put  before  the  committee  of  spin- 
ners, and  the  error  into  which  they  had  fallen  as  to  the  rela- 
tive advance  in  cotton  and  cloth  explained  to  them.  They 
seemed  satisfied,  and  requested  copies  to  present  at  their 
headquarters.  Copies  were  furnished  them ;  but  their  lead- 
ers and  advisers  told  .them  that  the  figures  were  false,  and 
did  not  truly  represent  the  matter.     Other  agents  in  good 
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faith  exhibited  their  books  to  their  spinners  ;  but,  as  a  result, 
the  employer  who  was  most  frank  in  this  respect  was  deemed 
by  them  to  have  told  the  most  lies. 

As  to  wages  also,  the  prices  paid  in  other  places  were  ob- 
tained for  comparison  with  Fall  River  rates.  The  result  is 
seen  in  the  following  table:  — 

Prices  paid  for  Mule  Spinning  in  Eight  Manufacturing  Towns  of  New  Eng- 
land, as  compared  with  Fall  River  Prices. 


Per  hundred 

Skeins. 

n  86 

2 

00 

2 

00 

2 

03 

2 

00 

2 

10 

2 

16 

2 

03 

$8)16 
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65  cents  per  hundred  pounds  for  No.  35  yarn,  equal 


75  cents  per  hundred  pounds  for  No.  37  yarn,  equal 

$1.90  cents  to  $2.30  per  hundred  skeins.     Average 

76  cents  per  hundred  pounds  for  No.  36  yarn,  equal 


Average 


$2  02 


Fall  River  pays  2.875  cents  per  hundred  skeins,  less  back  boy,  .400  to 
.500  cents  ;  leaving  net  price,  Fall  River,  2.475  to  2.375.  Or,  Fall  River 
pays  35-100  to  45-100  cents  per  hundred  skeins  more  than  average  of 
mills,  or  17^  to  22  per  cent  more  than  they  do. 

These  figures  were  distrusted  by  the  spinners  however. 

The  arguments  of  the  employers,  sufficiently  indicated  in 
the  foregoing,  did  not  convince  the  operatives ;  but,  before 
proceeding  to  a  strike,  the  spinners  proposed  to  submit  the 
matters  in  dispute  to  a  board  of  arbitration.  This  proposi- 
tion was  summarily  rejected  by  the  manufacturers,  who  ac- 
companied their  refusal  with  the  following:  — 

"  We  are  as  keenly  sensible  as  yourselves  of  the  effects  of  tlie  great 
depression  in  business  which  has  so  long  prevailed,  resulting  in  the  prac- 
tical annihilation  of  profits  in  manufacturing  for  several  years  and  the 
reduction  of  wages  to  the  present  standai'd.  In  the  case  of  the  laborer, 
this  change  in  circumstances  has  not  been  without  its  compensations; 
for  along  with  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  labor,  there  has  been  a  cor- 
responding reduction  in  the  price  of  every  thing  produced  by  labor:  con- 
sequently the  purchasing  power  of  your  wages  has  increased  in  like  jno- 
portion. 

"  Your  memorial  has  induced  us  to  compare  the  prices  paid  for  labor 
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in  this  city  with  those  that  prevail  elsewhere  in  print  cloth  mills,  and  we 
find  that  we  are  now  j^aying  fiom  ten  to  fifteen  pei-  cent  more  than  is 
paid  in  a  large  number  of  competing  mills,  while  we  find  none  that  pay 
in  excess  ;  and,  inasmuch  as  it  appears  by  the  comparisons  that  we  are 
now  laboring  under  a  decided  disadvantage  in  the  cost  of  producing 
cloth,  to  wliich  may  be  added  the  less  number  of  working  hours,  we  can 
see  no  good  reason  for  increasing  the  discrepancy  that  now  exists. 

"  Neither  has  there  been  any  such  improvement  in  our  business  as 
would  warrant  a  compliance  with  the  request  you  make;  and  we  can 
have  no  assurance  that  the  moderately  remunerative  business  of  to-day 
can  be  so  far  depended  on  as  to  justify  us  in  anticipating  the  time  wages 
may  be  increased  with  due  regard  to  our  own  interests. 

"  We  ai-e  therefore  constrained  to  say  that  we  must  decline  to  accede 
to  your  request." 

The  sjDinners  now  decided  that  no  other  course  Lay  open 
to  them  but  to  strike.  The  requisite  two  weeks'  notice  was 
at  once  given,  and  on  the  26th  of  June  the  contest  began. 
The  mule-spinners  throughout  the  city,  except  at  the  King- 
Philip  Mills,  and  a  few  non-union  men  elsewhere,  turned  out. 
Some  of  the  corporations  employ  ring-spinning  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  and  were  thus  able  to  continue  to  run  a  portion  of 
their  machinery.  But  the  larger  part  of  the  Fall  River  mills 
depend  entirely  on  the  mules ;  and  the  immediate  result  of  the 
strike  was  to  oblige  them  to  stop  altogether.  This  stoppage 
was  temporary  only,  s[)inners  being  brought  from  other  cities 
to  fill  the  vacant  places.  Energetic  efforts  were  begun  by  the 
strikers  to  prevent  this.  Committees  from  the  union  were 
placed  on  duty  at  the  railway  stations,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
mills,  and  wheiever  they  would  be  likely  to  meet  with  so- 
called  "  knobsticks;  "  and  it  is  asserted  that  when  argument 
failed  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  tlireats  of  violence,  and 
even  positive  abuse,  were  indulged  in  to  cause  outside  spin- 
ners to  retire.  Letters  containing  threats  were  sent  to  knob- 
sticks ;  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  quarter  them  in  the 
mill  yards  to  protect  them  from  assault,  and  to  prevent  them 
froiii  being  induced  to  leave. 

The  mills  gradually  increased  their  production,  and,  as 
it  became  apparent  that  imported  help  was  occupying  the 
places  they  had  left,  the  bitter  feelings  of  the  strikers  were 
thoroughly  aroused.  Their  families  were  forced  to  leave  the 
tenements  owned  by  the  corporations ;  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, their  relatives  at  work  in  the  mills  were   discharged. 
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These  things  added  to  the  enmity  they  already  felt  towards 
their  former  employers. 

Every  evening  large  crowds  gathered  near  the  mills,  and 
several  times  riotous  conduct  ensued.  The  most  flagrant 
outrage  was  committed  on  the  17th  of  September,  when  a 
party  of  French  Canadians,  most  of  whom  were  women 
and  children  brought  to  Fall  River  to  work  in  the  mills, 
was  assailed  by  a  mob  and  stoned.  The  authorities  were 
asked  to  increase  the  police  force;  but  a  majority  of  the 
aldermen  refused  to  authorize  this,  notwithstanding  the 
protest  of  the  mayor  against  such  inaction.  The  Spinners' 
Union  deprecated  all  disorderly  conduct,  and  asserted  that 
no  necessity  existed  for  additional  police ;  if  desired,  how- 
ever, the  strikers  stood  ready  to  s^rve  as  constables. 

The  various  trades  unions  in  other  cities  endorsed  the 
strike,  and  contributed  to  its  support.  The  spinners  were 
firmly  united  and  resolved  to  continue  the  contest  until 
their  demands  were  recognized.  After  several  weeks,  the 
situation  remaining  unchanged,  offers  of  arbitration  were 
again  made ;  but,  as  before,  the  manufacturers  declined  to 
receive  them. 

Meanwhile,  new  help  continued  to  come  in,  and  by  the 
first  of  October  the  strike  had  practically  failed ;  for,  though 
the  attitude  of  the  spinners  remained  unaltered,  the  'mills 
were  running  nearly  up  to  their  full  capacity.  It  is  sa:id  by 
the  employers  that  plenty  of  help  might  have  been  obtained 
sooner,  had  it  been  free  to  come  to  the  city  and  guaranteed 
securit}^  against  abuse.  It  was  asserted  by  the  strikei's  that 
the  new  workmen  were  less  skilled  than  themselves,  and 
they  were  paid  somewhat  higher  wages.  The  statements  of 
both  parties  are  probably  true.  It  was  necessary  to  pay 
higher  wages,  no  doubt,  on  account  of  the  opposition  en- 
countered in  securing  new  help. 

It  is  remarkable  that  one  mill,  the  King  Philip,  was  not 
affected  by  tiie  strike.  Fifteen  raule-spinners  are  employed 
there,  the  remainder  of  the  spinning  being  done  on  ring 
frames.  Various  reasons  are  given  by  the  agents  of  other 
mills  for  this  sole  exception  to  the  general  rule,  tlie  prevail- 
ing impression  l)eing  that  the  class  of  goods  made  there  — 
fine  goods  and  jaconets,  instead  of  print  cloth  —  enabled  the 
spinner  to  earn  better  wages  than  elsewhere.     It  was   also 
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hinted  that  other  causes  peculiar  to  this  mill  prevented 
a  strike  there.  Inquiry  at  the  mill,  however,  showed  that 
tiie  earnings  of  the  spinners  employed  were  not  above  the 
average  throughout  the  city,  and,  so  far  as  known,  the  opera- 
tives there  were  treated  exactly  as  in  the  other  mills.  No 
satisfactory  reason  could  be  assigned  for  .exempting  it  from 
the  strike. 

Early  in  October  the  spinners,  finding  themselves  defeat- 
ed, began  to  return  to  the  mills  wherever  opportunity  re- 
mained to  them.  They  were  received  without  conditions  by 
the  manufacturers.  During  the  continuance  of  the  strike, 
the  union  collected  and  disbursed  not  far  from  $20,000. 
The  strikers  lost  in  wages  a])Out  $100,000.  Their  absence 
from  the  mills  considerably  diminished  the  production  of 
print  cloth,  causing  partial  idleness,  and  consequently  a  heavy 
additional  loss  to  other  operatives;  but  we  have  not  the 
requisite  data  at  hand  for  estimating  its  amount.  The  oper- 
atives feel  that  the  effect  of  the  struggle  upon  the  manufac- 
turers will  lead  them  to  agree  to  arbitration  in  case  another 
dispute  arises.  Whether  this  is  so  or  not,  the  future  will 
determine. 

Fall  River,  it  will  be  seen,  occupies  an  unenviable  promi- 
nence in  these  pages.  The  largest  and  most  frequent  strikes 
in  the  textile  trade  have  occurred  there,  especially  in  recent 
years;  and  their  influence  has  caused  similar  contests  in 
localities  which  otherwise  would  have  escaped  them.  For 
these  reasons,  and  because  the  incidents  of  the  last  strike 
ai'e  still  fresh  in  the  public  mind,  it  is  proper  to  refer  to  its 
industrial  condition  at  somewhat  greater  length. 

The  whole  growth  of  the  city  since  1865  has  been  so 
phenomenal,  that  a  brief  summary  of  it  is  essential  to  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  relative  positions  of  manufac- 
turers and  employes.  During  the  speculative  era  following 
the  war,  the  industries  of  the  city  were  expanded  with  utter 
disregard  of  the  legitimate  principles  of  commercial  econo- 
my. Between  1870  and  1872  the  number  of  spindles  was 
increased  from  544,606  to  1,094,702,  or  more  than  doubled; 
while,  within  the  same  period,  the  number  of  print  cloth 
manufactories  rose  from  sixteen  to  thirty-one.  Instead  of 
these  corporations  resting  upon  independent  foundations, 
many  of  them  were  so  connected  that  ruin  to  one  could  not 
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well  avoid  bringing  disaster  to  others.  These  immense  fac- 
tories, having  a  productive  capacity  of  378,000,000  yards  of 
print  cloth  annually  —  more  than  five-eighths  of  the  entire 
annual  production  in  the  United  States  —  were  managed 
by  comparatively  few  men,  who  also  controlled  the  banks 
through  which  the  finances  of  this  large  business  were  to  be 
conducted.  The  endeavor  to  make  credit  perform  the  func- 
tion of  money  was  never  more  seriously  entered  upon  than 
here.  Accommodation  notes  were  freely  given,  and  appar- 
ently without  limit.  In  every  corporation  the  power  of  the 
treasurer  was  practically  absolute  :  the  purchase  of  supplies, 
the  management  of  the  mill,  and  the  disposal  of  the  product 
was  largely  in  his  hands.  No  check  upon  his  operations 
was  in  existence  which  might  not  easily  be  overcome. 

The  evils  likel}^  to  follow  from  such  a  system  as  this,  even 
should  the  highest  standard  of  morality  prevail  among  its 
promoters,  cannot  be  lightly  estimated.  The  losses,  unavoid- 
able in  the  best  conducted  business  and  which  spring  from 
unforeseen  causes,  could  not  fail  to  seriously  affect  a  city 
whose  leading  interests  were  so  interwoven.  Fall  River  also 
had  its  real  estate  bubble  ;  and,  before  its  collapse,  the  pur- 
chase of  land  at  inflated  prices  had  placed  an  added  burden 
upon  mau}^  corporations,  though  supposed  at  the  time  to  be 
an  investment  that  would  strengthen  their  resources. 

The  limit  of  the  forced  growth  upon  this  insecure  basis 
was  soon  reached,  and  the  inevitable  reaction  ensued.  Ir- 
regular and  fraudulent  transactions  in  certain  c|uarters  hast- 
ened the  result.  The  aggregate  losses  accruing  to  eight  of 
the  leading  corporations  has  been  placed  at  four  and  one-half 
millions,  of  which  the  larger  part  falls  upon  residents  of  the 
city.  In  other  corporations,  also,  the  losses  from  deprecia- 
tion of  stocks  and  real  estate  have  been  large.  The  extent 
to  which  credit  had  been  pushed  is  now  plainly  seen  in  the 
excessive  liabilities  of  certain  estates  as  compared  with  their 
assets ;  and  the  tendency  of  Fall  River  financiers  to  confine 
their  investments  to  a  limited  area,  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  circular  issued  Oct.  1,  1870,  by  the  Fall 
River  Savings  Bank  to  its  depositors.  We  have  italicised  a 
significant  passage :  — 

"April  1,  1878,  the' amount  due  the  depositors  of  the  Fall  River 
Savings  Ba/ik  was  -fG, 231, 320  92,  invested  in  notes  and  securities  eonsid- 
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ered  at  that  time  good.  The  bank  then  had  large  surplus  earnings,  and 
could  more  than  pay  depositors  in  full.  Since  that  date,  disasters  to  the 
financial  interests  of  this  city  have  occuri-ed,  seriously  affecting  corpora- 
tions and  individuals  then  considered  to  be  sound  and  solvent,  and 
unsettling  values  generally.  The  above-named  sum  constiluted  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  banking  capital  of  this  city,  and  was,  for  the  very  reason  of  its 
large  amount,  invested  generally  in  various  interests  of  Fall  Biver,  and  has 
therefore  been  -affected  by  losses  in  all  directions,  both  by  individual  fail- 
ure of  parties  to  whom  money  was  loaned,  and  by  the  shrinkage  of 
securities  whicli,  at  the  time  the  loans  were  made,  were  ample  to  secure 
payment  of  the  same." 

Of  the  resources  of  this  institution,  nearly  thirty-four  per 
cent  are  loans  on  personal  security. 

A  natural  outgrowth  of  the  extension  of  the  manufactur- 
ing interests  was  a  rapid  increase  of  foreign  popuhition. 
The  popuhition  of  the  city  in  1865  was  17,481,  of  whom 
6,445  were  foreign  born,  and  1,816  Englisli.  In  1875,  only 
ten  years  later,  the  entire  population  had  risen  to  45,340, — 
23,866  being  foreign  born,  of  whom  8,705  were  English. 

The  English  workman  is  usually  the  most  skilled  opera- 
tive in  the  mill,  and  among^_L__highest  paid.  At  the  same 
time,  the  natural  qualities  of  his  mind,  and  the  conditions  to 
which  he  has  been  subjected  in  his  native  country,  render 
him  peculiarly  difficult  to  deal  with.  If  a  spinner,  this  diffi- 
culty is  increased  by  the  monotony  of  his  labor  which  fos- 
ters discontent  and  dissatisfaction  with  his  lot.  jNIany  of 
these  men  came  hither  from  the  Preston  and  Blackburn  dis- 
tricts of  England,  bringing  their  inherited  distrust  of  the 
employer,  and  accompanied  by  their  old  leaders,  who  Avere 
not  long  in  establishiiig  here  the  customs  and  regulations  of 
their  craft. 

It  is  now  an  established  fact,  that  by  the  combined  efforts 
of  English  manufacturers  and  English  trades  unions,  or  by 
their  separate  efforts,  troublesome  strikers  and  industrial 
malcontents  are  shipped  to  this  country,  'i  he  presence  of 
such  malcontents  in  the  mills  has  tended  to  promote  strife. 
These  men  do  not  desire  to  work,  and  often  find  their  re- 
ward in  inciting  their  associates  to  disagreements  which  end 
ni  strikes. 

Thus  we  find,  on  the  one  hand,  emploj-ers  oppressed  by 
Hiuincial  burdens,  harassed  by  long  continued  business  de- 
pression, attempting  to  pa}'  dividends  on  the  inflated  cost  of 
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their  plant,  and  too  often  with  but  httle  real  consideration 
for  their  operatives ;  and,  on  the  other,  a  large  body  of  for- 
eign workpeople,  —  many  of  whom  are  fresh  from  those  dis- 
tricts of  England  in  which  the  sharpest  trade  disputes  have 
arisen,  — filled  with  bitter  prejudices  and  confirmed  distrust 
of  the  "  masters,"  often  stubborn,  self-willed,  and  hot-headed. 
And  there  is  a  third  class  which  cannot  be  overlooked :  the 
agitators,  who  are  the  accepted  advisors  of  the  workingmen 
in  Fall  River,  and  who  are  present  at  every  preliminary 
meeting  to  consider  the  question  of  a  strike.  Although  the 
best  informed  labor  reformers  deprecate  strikes,  others  are 
too  apt,  while  deprecating  them,  to  talk  in  a  grandiloquent 
way  of  the  abridgment  of  their  "liberties,"  etc.,  and  thus 
really  encourage  the  movements.  The  advice  of  such  men 
—  denounced  by  the  employers,  but  often  accepted  without 
question  by  the  operatives — has  had  no  small  influence  in 
the  disputes  which  have  occurred. 

This  condition  of  affairs  was  not  fully  brought  about  until 
the  present  year,  but  the  opposing  forces  have  been  at  work 
since  1868.  They  were  arranging  themselves  while  specula- 
tion was  rife,  as  well  as  after  the  crisis  came,  and  their  influ- 
ence has  been  felt  in  every  labor  trouble  in  Fall  River  since 
the  war. 

Whenever  these  troubles  have  occurred,  the  union,  through 
its  officers,  has  claimed  the  right  to  confer  with  the  emplo^^ers 
touching  the  questions  at  issue.  This  right  the  emploj^ers 
have  from  the  first  denied,  declining  to  recognize  any  trade 
organization  in  which  the  majority  was  permitted  to  control 
the  minority  in  regard  to  wages  or  hours  of  labor.  The}?- 
have  among  themselves  an  oi'ganization  however,  but  this,  it 
is  asserted,  is  an  advisory  body  simply,  without  power  to  con- 
trol its  members  in  the  administration  of  their  business. 
While  at  all  times  professing  willingness  to  confer  with  their 
own  workmen,  they  have  persistently  ignored  the  claims  of 
the  union,  and  refused  to  entertain  its  propositions. 

In  the  labor  troubles  in  England  strikes  have  often  been 
avoided  by  arbitration.  It  would  seem  well  to  have  tried  this 
plan  here,  if  only  as  an  experiment.  But  prior  to  the  last 
strike,  although  the  operatives  desired  to  do  this,  the  manu- 
facturers refused,  replying, — 

"Such  means  of  settling  disputes  between  emploj-ers  and 
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employed  are  not  in  consonance  with  the  methods  of  doing 
business  in  this  country,  and  we  do  not  propose  to  inaugu- 
rate the  plan."  It  may  well  be  asked,  if  it  would  not  have 
been  better,  considering  all  the  circumstances,  to  have  sub- 
mitted the  simple  question  at  issue  to  an  unprejudiced  board 
of  reference,  if  the  strike  with  its  pecuniary  loss  to  all  con- 
cerned, and  the  bitter  feeling  engendered,  might  thereby 
have  been  prevented  ? 

It  is  apparent  to  a  superficial  observer  that,  throughout  the 
later  history  of  Fall  River,  the  conciliatory  spirit  has  been 
sadl}^  wanting  in  the  intercourse  between  manufacturers  and 
operatives.  In  thus  sketching  the  situation  there  we  have 
sought  to  treat  each  side  fairly  ;  our  only  object  being  to  set 
forth  some  of  the  causes  which  have  made  that  city  the  chief 
seat  of  labor  contests  in  Massachusetts.  Upon  whom  the 
responsibility  rests  for  the  state  of  things  existing  there,  we 
leave  the  reader  to  determine,  but  we  believe  it  to  be  mutual. 

To  see  how  entirely  alone  Fall  River  stands  in  many  re- 
spects, it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  its  record  with  that  of 
Lawrence  and  Lowell,  our  other  cotton  centres. 

These  latter  cities  have  been  of  comparatively  slow  growth, 
and  the  various  corporations  have  extended  their  business 
only  as  fast  as  the  demands  of  trade  seemed  to  warrant. 
The  operatives,  although  now  for  the  most  part  foreign,  have 
never  been  imported  in  large  numbers,  but  have  come  in 
small  bodies  during  a  period  of  many  years,  and  have  thus 
become  gradually  accustomed  to  their  places  and  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  mills.  The  proportion  of  English  help,  as 
compared  with  that  of  Fall  River,  is  relatively  less.  These 
points  may  be  clearly  seen  in  the  following  tables:  — 

Numher  of  Cotton  Spindles. 


1865. 


1875. 


Fall  River 

Lowell 

Lawrence 


241,218 
385,412 
237,476 


1,251,102 
739,259 
284,776 
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Foreign 

BOKN. 


1865. 

Fall  River 

Lowell 

Lawrence  ...... 

17,481 
30,990 
21,698 

5,445 
9,422 
9,217 

1,816 
1,353 
1,892 

1870. 

Fall  River 

Lowell 

Lawrence  ...... 

26,766 
40,928 
28,921 

11,478 
14.435 
12,717 

4,012 
1,697 
2,456 

1875. 

Fall  River 

Lowell        ...... 

Lawrence  ...... 

45,340 
49,688 
34,916 

23,866 
17,778 
15,546 

8,705 
2,331 
3,353 

The  administration  of  the  mills  at  Lowell  and  Lawrence  is 
vested  by  the  directors  in  a  treasurer,  agent,  and  selling 
agent.  The  treasurer  controls  the  finances,  the  agent  has 
immediate  charge  of  the  factory,  and  the  selling  agent  dis- 
poses of  the  product.  By  this  sub-division  of  duties  strict 
responsibility  is  secured  in  every  department,  while  the  ac- 
counts of  each  act  as  checks  upon  the  others.  Great  care 
has  been  taken,  in  the  selection  of  overseers,  to  have  men 
who  would  command  the  respect  of  the  employ  (as,  and  give 
them  no  cause  for  ill-feeling.  Most  of  these  overseers,  as 
well  as  the  agents  themselves,  are  men  who  have  acquired 
their  positions  by  thorough  knowledge  of  the  business,  and 
many  of  them  have  been  for  years  in  the  emplo}-  of  the  cor- 
porations. Wages  have  been  kept  full  up  to  the  market 
rates.  In  one  city  a  library  for  the  operatives  has  been 
established,  and  other  evidences  of  consideration  for  the 
workpeople  exist.  The  best  commentary  upon  all  this  is 
the  infrequency  of  labor  troubles  in  these  cities,  only  two 
strikes  having  occurred  in  Lowell  for  many  years, — one  of 
these  was  a  small  affair,  and  both  were  due  to  outside  influ- 
ence.    Lawrence  has  been  even  less  disturbed. 

A  citizen  of  Fall  River  remarked  to  the  writer  that  that 
city  had  seen  its  best  days.  But  this  need  not  be  so.  Its 
best  days  may  be  even  now  beginning.  The  days  which 
men  called  best  were  really  the  worst  in  its  history.     The 
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so-called  prosperity  of  the  past  decade  was  largel}^  fictitious, 
and  it  is  well  for  all  that  its  hollowness  is  now  apparent. 
Many  of  the  manufacturers  admit  the  mistakes  of  the  past, 
and,  if  the  lesson  has  been  well  learned,  a  repetition  of  them 
may  be  avoided  in  the  future. 

In  every  important  strike,  both  in  Fall  River  and  else- 
where, intimidation,  frequently  culminating  in  violence,  has 
been  resorted  to,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  men  who 
desired  to  work  from  doing  so.  Whatever  may  have  caused 
the  strike,  this,  at  least,  cannot  be  justified.  Such  conduct 
only  brings  discredit  on  the  movement,  and  turns  sympathy 
from  the  strikers.  It  ought  not  to  be  necessary,  in  any  city 
of  our  enlightened  Commonwealth,  to  quarter  men  in  bar- 
racks to  protect  them  from  injury;  or  that  the  freedom  to 
labor,  and  to  pass  upon  the  public  street  to  and  from  the 
workshop  or  mill,  is  denied  any  man.  The  right  which  the 
strikers  claim  for  themselves — work  at  satisfactory  wages  — 
they  ought  not  to  refuse  to  othei-s  ;  and,  having  left  the  mills, 
they  certainly  should  not  complain  if  free  labor,  seeking  em- 
ployment at  rates  better  than  it  can  obtain  elsewhere,  finds 
its  advantage  in  occupying  the  places  they  have  voluntarily 
left.  The  fact  that  these  places  are  so  easily  filled,  or  that  it 
is  needful  to  resort  to  force  to  keep  them  open,  may  well  be 
taken  as  indicating  that  the  economic  laws  which,  more  than 
the  will  of  the  employer,  govern  the  whole  question  of 
wages,  have  been  misinterpreted  by  the  strikers,  and  are  at 
variance  with  their  action. 

Summary. 

The  total  number  of  strikes  and  lock-outs  included  in  this 
record  is  15'J.  No  notice  has  been  taken  of  mere  demands 
made  by  workmen  not  resulting  in  actual  strikes,  or  of  trivial 
disputes.     The  classification  by  industries  is  as  follows  :  — 

Occupation)'  of  Strikers. 


Building  trades,  employes  in    .  10 

Bleachery,                    "               .  1 

Cigar  makers    ....  3 

Coopers    .....  3 

Calkers     .....  1 


Coal-heavers     . 
Cordage  makers 
Grinders  . 
Hatters     . 
Ilorse-shoers     . 
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Laborers 

7 

Textile  factory  operatives         .     59 

Locomotive  engineers 

1 

Tanners    .... 

1 

Morocco  dressers  and  finishers, 

5 

Tailors 

4 

Machinists ,       .         .         .         . 

2 

Stone  cutters    . 

2 

Miners 

3 

Sailors 

Navy  yard,  employes  in    . 

5 

Soap  makei-s     . 

Nail  and  tack  makei-s 

6 

Wood  workers 

Riggers 

1 

Wire  makers    . 

Shoe  factory  operatives     . 

U 

AVaiters    . 

These  strikes  have  been  located  as  follows 

Location  of  Strikes. 


Boston  (city  proper) 

23 

North  Adams   ....       9 

"      (East  Boston) 

2 

New  Bedford 

6 

"      (Chaiiestown) 

6 

Marlborough 

4 

"      (Xeponset)    . 

2 

Chicopee  . 

4 

"      (Dorchester) 

1 

Worcester 

4 

"      (Roxbury)     . 

1 

Natick 

3 

Lynn         .... 

14 

Taunton  . 

3 

Lowell      .... 

10 

Blackstone 

3 

Fall  River 

8 

Salem,  Adams  (South),  Millbury,  Newburyport,  Randolph,  West  Stock- 
bridge,  Quincy,  Pittsfield,  Maynard,  Dedham,  North  Brookfield,  Brock- 
ton, Holyoke,  and  Westfield, — 2  each.  South  Hadley,  Mansfield, 
Rowley,  Palmer,  Salisbury,  Cambridge,  Great  Barrington,  West  Spring- 
field, Wareham,  Southbridge,  Lawrence,  Brookfield,  Oxford,  Asliland, 
Weymouth,  Needham,  Stoneham,  Danvers,  Waltham,  Lanesborough, 
Wilbraham,  Hudson,  Uxbridge,  Douglas,  Springfield,  Easthampton, 
Ilopkinton,  and  Boston  and  Maine  Raikoad,  —  1  each. 

Some  of  these  have  affected  other  towns  than  the  ones 
named  ;  but,  in  making  this  classification,  the  town  in  which 
the  dispute  originated  has  been  considered  the  location  of 
the  strike.  The  nativity  of  the  workmen  engaging  in  these 
contests  may  be  seen  from  the  following:  — 
Nutiviti/  of  Strikers. 


Foreign  born 
Native  born 


70  !  Native  and  foreign 
32    Unknown 


38 
13 
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It  is  not  pretended  that  this  dassification  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. It  is,  however,  nearly  so.  Very  few  strikes  htive  been 
confined  wholly  to  either  native  or  foreign  born  workers.  In 
eacli  case  the  preponderating  nativity  has  been  taken. 

The  folio wino-  table  j^ives  the  causes  of  strikes.  In  some 
few  instances  strikes  begun  for  one  cause  have  been  used  to 
settle  other  grievances ;  but  in  this  presentation  we  give  the 
original  cause  only  :  — 

Causes  of  Strikes. 


To  secure  better  wages      .         .118 

"       shorter  days      .         .     24 

To  enforce  trade  union  rules    .       9 


Resistance  to  employers'  rules  . 
Against  introductiori  of  machin- 
ery          


We  summarize  the  results  of  these  contests  as  follows :  — 

Results  of  Strikes. 


Unsuccessful 

Successful 

Compromised 


.  109 
.  IS 
.     16 


Partly  successful 
Result  unknown 
Contest  still  pending  * 


In  the  estimates  of  wages  lost,  contained  in  the  foregoing 
pages,  we  have  in  each  instance,  with  two  exceptions,  in- 
cluded the  amount  lost  by  all  workmen  affected  by  the 
strike,  and  not  merely  the  loss  of  the  strikers  themselves. 

Conclusions. 

We  have  now  completed  the  history  of  strikes  in  Massa- 
chusetts from  the  earliest  years  in  which  these  contests  find 
record.  What  conclusions  are  to  be  drawn  from  it?  The 
first  and  most  obvious  is  plainly  this :  Strikes  generally  prove 
poiverless  to  benefit  the  condition  of  the  tvage  classes. 

It  will  appear  from  a  glance  at  the  summary,  that  by  far 
the  larger  part  of  these  struggles  have  been  unsuccessful. 
The  result,  in  cases  of  sufficient  number  to  become  typical, 
left  the  strikers  in  exactly  the  same  position,  so  far  as  con- 
cerned the  point  at  issue,  that  they  occupied  at  the  beginning. 
Not  only  where  the  employes  were  comparatively  unorgan- 
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ized  and  isolated  from  others  of  their  craft  has  this  been  true, 
but  also.Avhere  the  closest  union  existed  and  large  numbers 
were  engaged  in  the  movement,  as  in  the  numerous  Fall  River 
contests.  In  this  important  respect,  the  record  is  not  unlike 
that  of  similar  demonstrations  in  Great  Britain,  where,  dur- 
ing the  3'ear  1878  alone,  according  to  the  Report  of  the 
British  Iron  Trades  Association,  277  strikes  occurred,  classi- 
fied as  follows  :  coal  miners,  58  ;  iron  ship  builders,  6  ;  boiler 
makers,  4;  builders,  77;  miscellaneous,  112.  Out  of  all 
these  only  four  were  successful,  while  seventeen  were  set- 
tled by  compromise.  The  workmen  concerned  in  the  others 
returned  to  work  on  their  employers'  terms. 

Mr.  G.  Phillips  Bevan,  also,  has  published  a  list  of  strikes 
in  the  same  country  —  including  Ireland  —  during  the  year 
1877.  He  presents  a  total  of  191,  classified  as  follows: 
coal  miners,  21 ;  workers  in  iron  trades,  23  ;  ship  builders,  8; 
builders,  70 ;  wood  and  stone  workers,  22  ;  textile  workers, 
18;  makers  of  clothing,  8;  miscellaneous,  21.  Nearly  all 
were  failures. 

In  those  in  our  own  State  which  have  been  successful,  the 
advantage  gained  has  often  proved  temporary  rather  than 
permanent,  or  has  been  chiefly  due  to  influences  other  than 
the  strike  itself.  Of  the  latter  class,  the  strikes  for  shorter 
days  are  an  instance.  A  few  of  these  were  finally  success- 
ful it  is  true ;  but  not  until  other  causes  had  ripened  the 
time  for  fewer  hours  and  rendered  their  general  adoption 
possible. 

In  England,  during  the  years  1871-72,  strikes  usually  suc- 
ceeded ;  but  trade  was  then  active  there,  labor  in  demand, 
and  wages  would  have  risen  hud  no  strikes  taken  place.  So, 
too,  in  Massachusetts,  a  few  have  owed  their  favorable  termi- 
nation entii-ely  to  tlie  state  of  trade  existing  when  they  were 
undertaken  —  making  it  j)olitic  for  employers  to  submit  for  a 
time  —  and  not  to  any  inherent  force  in  the  movements 
themselves. 

When  goods  are  in  demand,  labor  scarce  and  capital  com- 
peting for  it,  wages  must  advance.  Impatient  workmen 
have  sometimes  anticipated  this  advance  by  striking,  and 
have  attributed  their  success  to  such  action ;  but  when 
other  conditions  exist,  strikes  fail  to  increase  rates.  Again, 
strikes  tend  to  deprive  the  atrikerx  of  work.     That   tlu'V  have 
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frequently  had  this  result  is  readily  apparent.  All  those 
which  have  caused  a  change  of  industrial  population  —  the 
original  employes  being  forced  to  seek  other  employment  or 
emigrate  to  other  localities  —  are  of  this  class.  The  diffi- 
culties in  the  shoe  trade  growing  out  of  the  Crispin  organi- 
zation caused  some  manufacturers  to  remove  their  business 
to  other  towns  where  they  might  be  free  from  troubles  of 
this  kind,  and  to  other  States  even,  thus  robbing  Massachu- 
setts of  her  industries.  The  shoemakers'  strike  at  North 
Adams  in  1871,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  direct  cause 
of  the  introduction  of  Chinese  labor  to  the  permanent  dis- 
placement of  Avorkmen  alread}^  engaged  in  that  trade.  An- 
other, though  less  obvious,  instance  is  found  in  the  gradual 
substitution  of  other  methods  for  mule-spinning  in  cotton 
factories.  The  mule-spinner,  to  a  certain  extent,  now  holds 
the  ke}^  to  the  situation.  If  successful,  he  often  has  it  in  his 
power  to  stop  the  mill.  And  it  is  noticeable  that  the  chief 
strikes  in  the  textile  trades  have  arisen  among  the  spinners. 
But  the  mule  is  gradually  disappearing,  the  number  in  use 
in  one  of  our  largest  factories  being  forty-three  per  cent  less 
than  in  1864.  The  advantage  a  mill  equipped  with  ring- 
frames  has,  in  a  spinners'  strike,  over  one  confined  to  the 
mule,  was  shown  in  the  strike  of  1879  at  Fall  River,  where 
the  Pocasset  Mills,  employing  ring-spinning  chiefly,  were 
able  to  run  five-sixths  of  their  machiner}^  notwithstanding 
the  strike.  Such  lessons  are  not  lost  upon  the  manufactur- 
ers, many  of  whom  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  were  it  possi- 
ble to  abandon  the  mule  at  once  without  too  great  pecuniary 
loss,  it  would  be  done.  Various  causes  are  leading  to  its 
supersession,  but  it  will  inevitably  be  hastened  by  an  unwise 
use  of  his  present  power  b}'  the  mule-spinner. 

Lastly,  strikes  lead  to  improvidence^  and  are  demoralizing  in 
their  effect  upon  the  workingman.  In  the  various  Fall  River 
strikes,  to  which  we  again  refer  as  the  most  important  move- 
ments of  this  kind  in  the  State,  the  enormous  sum  of 
•$1,400,000  in  wages  was  voluntarily  forfeited  by  the  idleness 
of  the  operatives.  And,  besides  this  sum,  large  amounts  of 
which  no  record  can  be  obtained  —  the  savings  of  months 
of  toil  —  were  contributed  by  sympathizers  in  other  cities, 
and  deliberately  thrown  away  in  fruitless  struggles.  The 
whole  was  wasted,  for  in  no  instance  was  a  permanent  advan- 
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tage  secured.  What  happened  there  is  true  of  the  majority 
of  cases  in  our  record.  In  more  than  sixty-eight  per  cent 
of  them,  loss  in  wages,  varying  with  the  extent  and  duration 
of  the  strike,  has  been  submitted  to  without  any  material 
benefit  accruing  to  offset  it.  Had  the  workmen  been  willing 
to  undergo  the  same  self-denial,  and  apply  these  amounts  to 
well  directed  projects  of  self-help,  how  much  might  have 
been  accomplished !  In  the  Fall  River  strike  of  1879  the 
spinners  alone,  by  their  idleness,  deprived  themselves  of  a 
sum  sufficient  to  have  created  a  mutual  benefit  fund,  paying 
at  four  and  a  half  per  cent  an  annual  income  of  -f 4,800;  or 
to  have  established  four  co-operative  provision  stores,  each 
with  an  invested  capital  of  -$25,000.  Indeed,  co-operation  is 
frequently  urged  as  a  remedy  for  existing  labor  troubles. 
The  amount  of  wages  lost  by  the  operatives  in  Fall  River 
during  1870  would  have  erected  a  mill  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand spindles,  equipped  it  with  tiie  necessary  machinery,  and 
given  it  a  sufficient  working  capital.  The  theory  of  co-op- 
eration might  thus  have  been  tested  ;  and  yet  this  sum  was 
voluntarily  renounced  in  a  struggle  promising  small  hope  of 
success,  and  which  actually  resulted  in  defeat. 

Or,  look  at  it  in  another  light.  Dr.  W^att,  according  to 
Leone  Levi  in  his  little  book  "  Work  and  Pay,"  has  made  a 
calculation  showing  how  long  a  striker,  if  successful,  must 
work  at  the  advanced  wages  to  recover  the  sums  lost  while 
idle.  Suppose  he  strikes  for  five  per  cent  increase.  Assum- 
ing the  week!}'  wage  to  be  two  per  cent  of  that  of  a  work- 
ing year,  it  will  take  him  1|  3ears  to  make  up  for  one  month's 
wages  lost;  3^  years  for  two  months'  lost;  4|  years  for  three 
months'  lost;  and  so  on.  Let  us  apply  such  a  calculation  to 
the  Fall  River  "  vacation  "  of  1875.  This  was  against  ten  per 
cent  reduction,  and  the  opeiatives  lost  eight  weeks'  wages. 
Had  tiie  result  been  in  their  favor  it  would  have  taken  each 
employ 6  1^'^  years,  at  the  desired  rate,  to  recover  this  loss.' 
The  long  strike  of  1879  was  for  an  increase  of  fifteen  per 
cent.  Had  it  been  successful  at  the  end  of  fifteen  weeks, 
every  spinner  would  have  been  obliged  to  labor  two  full 
years  at  the  increase  before  recovering  the  amount  he  had 
lost  hy  his  idleness.  Can  any  one  discover,  that,  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  this  waste  is  compensated  for 
by  any  advantage  gained?     This  is  an  aspect  of  the  strike 
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question  that  may  well  afford  food  for  thought  to  the  work- 
ingman  who  really  wishes  to  better  his  condition.  Here 
figures  are  facts  that  cannot  be  blotted  out. 

Of  the  demoralizing  tendency  of  these  contests,  we  have 
had,  fortunately,  no  such  conspicuous  instances  as  appeared 
in  the  railroad  riots  of  the  West  during  the  summer  of  1877 ; 
but  every  large  strike  in  this  State  has  increased  the  criminal 
lists  of  the  city  or  town  where  it  has  occurred,  while  the  bad 
blood  excited,  coupled  with  the  idleness  and  consequent  pov- 
erty of  large  bodies  of  men  and  women,  cannot  fail  to  1)6 
demoralizing  in  the  extreme.  Daring  the  first  twelve  Aveeks 
of  the  last  Fall  River  strike,  one  hundred  and  four  spinners 
were  arrested  for  various  offences,  of  whom  about  seventy- 
one  were  actual  strikers.  One  has  only  to  turn  to  the  assaults 
committed  by  the  mob  during  this  and  previous  strikes,  or  to 
the  injury  to  persons  and  property  in  the  Crispin  strikes  at 
Hudson,  Marlborough,  and  Ashland,  to  see  how  disorder  is 
fostered  by  these  disputes  ;  and  the  fact  that  violence  of  this 
sort  is  discountenanced  by  the  trades  unions,  or  committed 
without  their  authority,  does  not  remedy  the  matter. 

It  simply  shows  that  these  organizations  are  not  strong 
enough  to  overcome  the  evil  passions  aroused  by  the  strike. 

We  have  so  far  considered  the  effect  of  strikes  upon  the 
wage  classes.  Their  effect  upon  the  manufacturer  varies 
with  the  state  of  trade.  It  is  sometimes  a  positive  advan- 
tage to  be  able  to  close  the  workshop  or  mill ;  and  if  the  stop- 
page is  not  prolonged  so  as  to  cause  damage  to  machinery, 
etc.,  from  disuse,  a  strike  would  not  then  be  deemed  an  in- 
jury to  the  owner.  But  these  cases  are  the  exceptions,  not 
the  rule  ;  and  the  intelligent  workingman  will  reflect,  that 
any  course  he  ma}'  pursue  which  tends  to  impair  the  resources 
of  the  employer  must  react  upon  himself.  The  rate  of  wages 
i-5  sometimes  beyond  the  employer's  control.  To  increase 
them  would  practically  result  in  suspension  of  business.  An 
illustration  of  this  is  so  apt,  that  we  reproduce  it  from  a  for- 
mer report :  — 

"  During  six  months  ending  June,  1870,  a  certain  cotton  mill  in 
Massachusetts  manufactured  its  goods  at  a  total  cost,  including  raw 
material,  labor,  repairs,  etc.,  of  40j\  cents  per  pound,  and  received  on 
sales  of  its  goods  41^°^  cents  per  pound,  showing  a  profit  of  1^*^  cents  per 
pound.     These  figures  worked  out,  gave  a  profit  on  its  total  capital  of 
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^1^0  P^^  cent.  Now  any  advance  on  the  wages  of  its  operatives  would 
have  been  manifestly  impossible,  except  at  a  loss  to  stockholders  in  even 
this  discouraging  percentage." 

Mr.  Edward.  Atkinson  has  recently  shown,  drawing  his 
conclusions  from  the  statistics  of  Massachusetts  in  the 
census  of  1875,  that  the  increment  of  wealth  it  is  now  possi- 
ble to  set  aside  for  the  increase  of  capital  in  cotton  mills 
does  not  exceed  three  per  cent  of  the  joint  product  of  labor 
and  capital ;  and  that  in  order  to  insure  comfort  among  our 
own  population  in  the  near  future,  and  that  existing  capital 
in  this  industry  may  not  charge  an  exoibitant  rate  for  its 
use,  such  conditions  must  continue  as  shall  render  it  possible 
to  apply  at  least  three  per  cent  to  this  increase,  or  that  new 
mills  must  be  built  out  of  the  product  of  other  industries. 
The  same  is  doubtless  proportionately  true  in  other  trades. 

Let  the  workingman  reflect  upon  these  things,  and  re- 
member that,  though  he  may  feel  himself  the  victim  of 
injustice,  he  may  well  hesitate  before  entering  upon  a  course 
likely  to  involve  him  in  more  serious  difficulties  than  at  pres- 
ent suiTound  him. 

The  manufacturer,  also,  should  not  forget  that  the  duties 
devolving  upon  himself  cannot  be  ignored.  Neither  party 
can  expect  all  the  forbearance  to  be  exercised  upon  the  other 
side.  It  must  be  reciprocal.  We  have  before  referred  to 
the  absence  of  the  conciliatory  spirit  in  Fall  River ;  and  it  is 
pleasant,  on  the  other  hand,  to  note  that  wherever  it  is  pres- 
ent in  greater  or  less  degree,  comparative  harmony  ensues. 
There  are  factories  in  the  State  in  which  strikes  are  un- 
known, and  where  the  condition  of  the  employes  is  made  an 
object  of  care  on  the  part  of  the  employers.  There  are  man- 
ufacturers of  life-long  experience  who  say,  — 

"  Strikes  are  unnecessary,  or  at  least  can  usually  be  avoided.  .  .  . 
Treat  the  operatives  like  men  and  no  trouble  is  likely  to  arise.  .  .  . 
Treat  the  help  fairly  and  such  treatment  will  generally  be  returned  by 
confidence  on  their  part.  There  is  frequently  a  feeling  of  distrust  mani- 
fested by  the  employe's,  and  they  are  apt  to  regard  any  change  from  the 
usual  routine  as  a  trap  to  increase  profits  at  their  expense.  But  if 
treated  honestly,  and  every  agreement  made  with  them  fairly  kept,  there 
will  be  but  little  ti'oublo  from  strikes.  'We  have  seldom  failed  to  avoid 
them  by  meeting  the  operatives  like  men  and  treating  them  with  consid- 
eration." 
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Another  instance  in  point  is  presented  by  one  of  our 
largest  clothing  houses,  in  which  the  most  cordial  relations  are 
maintained  between  the  firm  and  their  workpeople.  Annu- 
ally the  establishment  is  closed,  and  a  complimentary  excur- 
sion given  the  employes,  and  other  similar  attentions  indi- 
cate the  good  feeling  which  exists. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  reductions  sometimes  neces- 
sary in  the  course  of  business  are  submitted  to  in  the  belief 
that  they  are  unavoidable,  and  that  better  times  will  bring  a 
corresponding  increase. 

Strikes  are  born  of  ignorance,  distrust,  and  the  lack  of 
that  spirit  of  brotherhood  between  employer  and  employed 
upon  which  the  best  interests  of  both  depend.  These  in- 
terests are  mutual,  and  Avhen  this  truth  is  recognized  and 
acted  upon  in  their  mutual  relations,  strikes  will  cease.  The 
employer  often  complains  of  the  ignorance  of  his  workmen  ; 
but  this  ignorance,  if  it  exists,  entitles  them  to  greater  sym- 
pathy and  more  consideration.  Each  party  is  now  prone  to 
look  at  mooted  questions  from  different  sides.  Strikes  only 
perpetuate  this  attitude.  Neither  manufacturer  nor  work- 
ingman  can  afford  to  reject  whatever  tends  toward  the 
harmony  that  will  eventually  solve  the  vexed  questions  that 
disturb  the  prosperity  of  both. 

Note.  —  The  foregoing  record  was  closed  Nov.  1, 1879.  Small  strikes 
among  the  longshoremen  and  clothing  cutters  in  Boston,  and  the  opera- 
tives at  the  Atlanta  Mills,  Millbury,  having  occurred  since  that  date,  are 
for  that  reason  not  included. 
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In  the  Tenth  Annual  Report  (the  last)  of  this  Bureau 
the  subject  of  Convict  Labor  was  discussed,  in  obedience  to 
a  resolve  (chap.  12)  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  1878. 

The  investigation  and  research  entered  into  then  developed 
seven  j)ropositions  for  the  alleviation  or  removal  of  whatever 
evils  arise  from  the  employment  of  convicts  in  productive 
industries.     The  propositions  were  as  follows  :  — 

I.  The  abolition  of  all  labor  in  penal  institutions. 

II.  The  prohibition  by  law  of  any  contract  for  convict  labor  at  lower 
rates  per  day  than  the  average  paid  for  outside  labor  of  the  sarae  kind. 

III.  The  reduction  of  hours  of  labor  in  penal  institutions  to  six  per 
day. 

IV.  The  general  introduction  of  the  "  public  account "  system. 

V.  Greatly  increased  diversity  of  employments  under  either  system. 

VI.  The  employment  of  convicts  upon  public  works  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

VII.  The  employment  of  convicts  on  work  requiring  the  greatest  ex- 
penditure of  muscle,  and  the  least  outlay  of  capital  either  in  raw  material 
or  in  machinery,  — work  on  stone,  etc. 

The  above  propositions  were  considered  as  the  advocates 
and  opposers  of  them  presented  the  same,  with  some  of  the 
prominent  arguments  for  and  against  each  proposition.  The 
conclusions,  which  to  our  minds  seemed  logical  as  the  result 
of  all  the  evidence  we  were  enabled  to  secure,  were  stated  as 
fellows  :  — 

1st,  That  convict  labor  should  not  be  abolished. 

2d,  That  legislation  to  restrain  otScials  in  penal  institutions  from  con- 
tracting out  the  labor  of  convicts  at  lower  rates  than  the  average  of  outside 
labor,  without  allowing  contractors  to  employ  or  not  the  men  contracted 
for,  simply  abolishes  labor  in  such  institutions. 

3d,  The  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  in  prison  to  six  per  day,  with 
the  old  rates  of  contract  per  day,  simply  abolishes  labor  in  penal  institu- 
tions. 
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4th,  The  general  introduction  of  the  public  account  system,  as  a  rule, 
simply  aggravates  the  grievances  arising  from  whatever  competition  may 
result  from  the  contract  system. 

5th,  The  increased  diversity  of  employment  in  penal  institutions  tends 
not  only  to  lessen  whatever  competition  now  exists,  but  has  an  excellent 
reformatory  effect  upon  the  prisoners. 

6th,  The  employment  of  convicts  upon  public  works,  when  it  can  be 
done,  is  a  feature  of  prison  labor  commendable,  not  only  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  labor  and  prison  reformers,  but  from  that  also  of  the  manu- 
facturers and  workingmen. 

7th,  The  employment  of  convicts  in  breaking  and  dressing  stone,  and 
kindred  work,  while  it  palliates  the  evils  of  competition,  induces  to  a 
large  degree  other  conditions  far  more  injurious  to  the  body  politic;  and 
that  work  which  requires  the  most  expenditure  of  muscle,  and  the  least 
expenditure  of  capital,  is,  if  it  can  be  had,  the  best  for  a  large  class  of 
convicts,  all  things  considered. 

In  addition  to  the  above  conclusions,  relating  specifically 
to  the  propositions  advanced,  we  deduced  as  the  results  of 
our  investigations  the  following  additional  conclusions:  — 

That,  with  the  present  policy  of  prison  administration  in  JMassachu- 
setts,  the  contract  system  of  labor,  either  by  the  day  or  by  the  piece,  is 
the  wisest  as  a  rule,  but  that  the  administration  should  have  power  to 
adopt  the  public  account  system  if  for  the  interest  of  the  State. 

That  Massachusetts  has  no  right  to  expect  to  make  profit,  or  permit 
others  to  do  so,  out  of  the  labor  of  convicts,  at  the  expense  of  their  refor- 
mation. 

That,  whatever  evils  may  result  from  convict  labor,  they  cannot  be 
remedied  by  State  legislation,  but  should  I'eceive  the  attention  of  the 
national  legislature.  There  can  be  no  systematic  regulation  by  States 
alone. 

That  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  competition  arising  from  prison 
manufactures  that  works  injuriously  at  times  and  in  localities,  but  no 
general  or  alarming  injury  affecting  the  industrial  interests  of  the  State. 

That  the  principle  involved  is  not  changed  by  the  degree  of  injury 
worked  by  prison  labor. 

That  a  desirable  result  to  be  reached  is,  that  a  prisoner  ought,  if  pos- 
sible, to  earn  enough  to  support  himself  and  those  dependent  upon  him 
before  his  incarceration,  as  they  often  suffer  the  most  severely  for  the 
crime  committed  by  the  convict. 

That  State  prisons  should  be  self-supporting  if  possible,  provided  the 
industrial  interests  of  the  State,  and  the  reformatory  measures  of  the 
administration,  are  not  prejudiced  to  an  unreasonable  extent. 

A  thorough  consideration  of  all  the  premises,  and  the  data 
given  at  that  time,  and  the  logic  of  the  conclusions  then 
reached,  led  us  to  make  the  following  reconnnendations :  — 
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I.  That  the  legislature  memorialize  Congress  to  take  action  looking 
to  the  thorough  classification  of  all  facts  for  the  whole  country  relative 
to  industrial  labor  in  penal  institutions,  with  a  view  to  placing  before  the 
countr}^  full  and  i-eliable  data  on  a  subject  whose  ramifications  preclude 
full  and  satisfactory  State  investigation  and  action. 

II.  That  legislation  be  instituted  looking  to  the  j)roduction  in  the 
prisons  of  the  State  of  all  goods  required  by  them  or  by  any  other  de- 
partment of  the  State. 

III.  That  the  greatest  diversity  of  employmeifts  consistent  with  the 
capacity  of  the  prisons  be  insisted  upon:  this  diversity  of  employment  to 
be  secured  by  limiting  the  number  of  convicts  to  be  contracted  for,  or  the 
amount  of  products,  in  any  one  industry,  such  limitation  to  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  Governor  and  Council. 

IV.  That,  whenever  possible,  farms  shall  be  carried  on  by  the  prison 
administration  for  the  supply  of  the  institutions. 

V.  In  order  that  the  best  possible  pecuniaiy  results  may  be  obtained 
for  prison  labor,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  advantages  secured  in  making 
contracts  which  accrue  from  free  and  open  competition  in  bidding  for  the 
labor  of  convicts,  we  recommend  a  law  providing  that  no  contract  shall 
be  entei-ed  into  for  the  use  of  such  labor,  by  the  day  or  by  the  piece, 
except  after  thorough  advertisement  in  different  parts  of  the  State  for 
proposals,  —  publication  of  notice  for  proposals  to  be  for  at  least  two 
months;  and,  further,  that  no  contract  shall  be  executed,  except  upon 
the  approval  of  the  Governor  and  Council;  and  that  the  Governor  and 
Council  shall  decide  upon  the  expediency  of  instituting  the  public  account 
system,  when  the  same  may  be  proposed  by  any  prison  administration,  or 
may  be  deemed  to  woi'k  less  injury  to  the  industrial  interests  of  the 
State. 

The  conclusions  and  recommendations,  as  stated,  were  the 
most  logical  deductions,  honestly  and  conscientiously  made 
from  the  testimony  received,  and  the  research  conducted 
under  a  very  restricted  resolve.  They  have  never  been  very 
seriously  criticised  ;  but  it  has  been  alleged  they  were  made 
upon  insufficient  data,  inasmuch  as  we  liad,  so  far  as  the 
United  States  were  concerned,  the  statistics  from  Stale  prisons 
only,  which  showed  that  13,186  convicts  in  all  the  State  pris- 
ons in  the  United  States  were  employed  in  mechanical  indus- 
tries. It  has  been  confidently  alleged  that  the  statistics  of 
all  penal  institutions  in  the  United  States,  if  they  could  be 
ol)tained,  would  show  a  vast  number  —  from  70,000  upward 
—  so  employed. 

Of  course  we  did  not  expect  or  seek  to  meet  the  expecta- 
tions of  those  who  clamor  for  some  socialistic  revolution  in 
the  employment  of  convicts;  and,  because  we  did  not,  the 
last  legislature  w^as  asked  to  create  a  special  joint  committee 
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to  sit  during  the  recess,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  an 
investigation  of  the  subject.  This  request  was  granted,  and 
a  most  excellent  committee  a]3pointed,  with  broad,  compre- 
hensive instructions,  such  as  should  have  been  given  this 
Bureau  in  the  first  instance.  This  committee,  we  trust,  will 
be  able  to  make  some  valuable  suggestions,  and  solve  the 
questions  submitted  to  it.  Its  purpose  has  not  onl}^  met  the 
hearty  approval  of  the  officers  of  this  Bureau,  but  their 
hearty  co-operation ;  and  this  part  of  the  present  report  is 
written  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  co-operation,  and  with  no 
desire  to  act  in  antagonism  to  the  committee's  work.  It 
seemed  eminently  proper,  however,  that  the  results  of  the 
investigations  of  the  Bureau  carried  on  during  the  past  year 
should  find  a  place  in  our  own  reports. 

In  furtherance  of  our  last  year's  work,  and  in  order  to 
make  the  statistics  of  the  convict  labor  of  the  United  States 
complete  and  full,  we  began,  early  in  the  jea.v,  to  collect  facts 
from  all  the  penal  institutions  in  the  whole  country  where 
convict  labor  was  in  any  way  employed  in  mechanical  in- 
dustry. Our  efforts  have  met  with  success,  and  the  tables 
presented  exhibit  the  results. 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  last  3'ear,  as  well  as  the  recom- 
mendations made,  have  not  suffered  by  another  year's  study 
and  research ;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  been  emphasized. 
Three  other  suggestions  have,  however,  either  been  made  or 
brought  out  by  reflection,  and  are  well  worth  consideration. 
They  are,  — 

1.  That  the  Legislature  should  limit  by  law  the  number  of 
convicts  to  be  employed  in  any  one  branch  to  ten  per  cent 
of  the  number  employed  in  the  same  branch  outside. 

2.  That  the  use  of  all  power  macliiner}^  be  prohibited  in 
prison  shops,  and  the  convicts  be  employed  upon  hand  work, 
as  upon  hand  made  boots  and  shoes,  hand  woven  goods  for 
prison  wear  and  other  State  purposes,  etc. 

3.  That  all  idea  of  making  prisons  self-supporting  be 
abandoned,  and  the  convicts  be  taught,  under  the  Russian 
or  some  other  system,  to  turn  their  hands  to  any  trade  requir- 
ing skill  and  training. 

In  regard  to  the  first,  a  reference  to  the  tables  will  show 
that  in  no  industry,  excepting,  perhaps,  hat  and  brush  mak- 
iii'Tf,  is  there  more   ihan   ten  per  cent   of  the  number  outside 
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employed  in  prison.  If  sucli  limitation  was  to  be  made, 
it  should  be  by  some  authority  which  can  take  into  account 
the  immediate  condition  of  the  industry  sought  to  be  lim- 
ited. This  was  suggested  last  j^ear  in  Recommendation 
III.,  p.  56,  Tenth  Report.  If  such  limitation  should  be  by 
law,  at  any  per  cent,  prison  authorities  would,  at  times,  be 
compelled  to  establish  in  the  prisons  an  industry  unknown 
in  the  State :  when  the  convicts  at  work  in  such  industr}^ 
should  be  discharged,  and  should  perchance  engage  in  the 
work  outside  they  had  learned  to  do  inside  the  prison,  the 
authorities  would  be  obliged  to  abandon  such  industry  in 
the  institution,  because  the  percentage  would  be  exceeded. 
There  would  be  a  constant  shifting  of  industries,  and  always 
at  a  loss  to  the  State.  Again,  if  one  State  should  prohibit 
the  prosecution  of  an  industry  on  account  of  the  percentage 
established  by  law  being  exceeded,  the  probability  is,  it 
would  be  established  or  carried  on  in  the  penal  institutions 
of  a  neighboring;  State.  The  result  to  our  own  mechanics 
would  be  the  same  as  if  the  industry  should  be  continued 
within  our  own  State.  This  only  brings  back  the  reflection 
that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  States  to  regulate  this  ques- 
tion. If  there  are  between  five  thousand  and  six  thousand 
men  engaoed  in  making  wool  hats  in  the  United  States  out- 
side  of  penal  institutions,  and  there  are  five  hundred  and 
ninety-three  convicts  employed  on  the  same  kind  of  work, 
which  is  the  case,  it  matters  little  in  an  economic  point  of 
view  where  the  five  hundred  and  ninety-three  convicts  are, 
whether  in  New  York  or  Massachusetts ;  and  no  legislative 
enactments  can  remedy  the  matter,  unless  by  all  the  States 
joining  in  passing  laws  to  exclude  hat  making  from,  or  to 
limit  it  in,  the  prisons.  Of  course  those  States  tliat  have  no 
wool  hat  makers,  or  but  few,  would  not  indulge  in  an}'  such 
legislation. 

Tlie  second  proposition  at  once  presents  the  means  of 
reducing  the  competition  arising  from  convict  labor  to  the 
minimum,  while  it  does  not  imply  the  non-employment  of 
the  convicts.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  bugbear  of  those 
who  demand  tlie  abolition  or  regulation  of  convict  labor  is 
the  use  of  power  machiner3^  All  well  equipped  prison  shops 
are  provided  with  the  machinery  used  in  well  equipped  pri- 
vate factories. 
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The  Eastern  Penitentiary  of  Penns3'lvania  employs  its 
convicts  upon  hand  work,  and  finds  a  ready  marlcet  for  its 
products.  This  removes  the  contractors  as  well  as  the 
machinery,  and  no  objections  can  be  made  then,  by  any 
party,  to  convict  labor. 

This  proposition  really  involves  the  substance  of  the  tliird 
proposition,  —  that  is,  the  abandonment  of  the  idea  of  mak- 
ing prisons  pay,  and  the  introduction  of  technical  education 
by  the  Russian  system,  or  some  other  equally  good. 

It  is  gradually  being  conceded  by  many  who  thought  they 
saw  in  convict  labor  a  serious  evil,  and  a  matter  of  alarm  for 
the  welfare  of  workingmen,  that  the  question  under  consid- 
eration is  one  more  thoroughlj^  of  prison  reform  and  prison 
administration,  and  of  the  methods  of  treating  actual  crime, 
tlian  belonging  exclusivel}^,  or  largely  even,  to  economics. 
When  this  idea  has  obtained  sufficient  strength,  the  proposi- 
tion to  educate  technicall}'  our  accidental  convicts,  without 
special  regard  to  products,  will  find  hearty  response  ;  and 
then,  with  efficient  prison  administration,  the  State  will  find 
its  reward  in  a  treasury  unaffected  by  prison  deficiencies. 
The  public  will  demand,  probably,  that  convicts  shall,  if 
possible,  always  support  themselves,  and  yet  it  will  insist 
upon  reformatory  effort  on  the  part  of  the  government. 
This  will  lead  to  graded  prisons  and  indeterminate  sentences, 
on  the  plan  of  the  Elmira  Reformatory  Prison.  At  tlie  pres- 
ent time  it  is  to  be  hoped  our  legislature  will  consider  the 
propriety,  and  necessit}^  even,  of  turning  the  Concord  Prison 
into  an  institution  based  on  the  Elmira  plan,  and  using  the 
old  building  at  Charlestown  for  the  incarceration  of  incor- 
rigibles.  One  thing  is  evident,  we  have  not  yet  reached  the 
right  methods  for  treating  crime.  It  is  not  our  province  here 
to  discuss  tlie  matter  in  this  light,  and  yet  we  feel  that  the 
workingmen  are  more  affected  directly  and  indirectly  b}'  the 
presence  of  crime  itself  tlian  by  all  the  labor  performed  by 
convicts.  Tiie  reduction  of  the  number  of  criminals  is  of 
vastly  more  importance  than  the  regulation  of  their  work. 
In  Part  III.  of  this  report,  the  bearing  of  crime  upon  industry 
is  more  fully  considered. 

We  present  in  seven  tables  the  residts  of  our  investiga- 
tions the  past  year  as  to  the  employment  of  convicts  in  the 
United  States.     All  the  facts  contained  in   the  tables  have 
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been  officially  supplied  and  are  perfectly  reliable.  They 
relate  to  the  jyenal  institutions,  State  and  minor,  in  all  the 
United  States, 'tvhere  convicts  are  in  any  way  emi'tloyed  in  labor 
at  all  competing  with  outside  labor.  With  but  few  exceptions 
we  have  the  positive  declaration  of  State  authorities  tliat  no 
other  institutions  than  these  named  in  any  way  employ  such 
labor  ;  in  the  excepted  cases  we  have  the  best  evidence  ob- 
tainable to  that  effect. 

We  have  made  all  the  various  showings  needed  to  bring 
out  the  prominent  points  in  the  facts  obtained. 
11 
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Table  I.  —  Convicts  in  Prison  and  at  Worlc.  ^  By  States. 


Kind  of  Work  done  in  Penal 

Convicts  in  Prison. 

Convicts  at  Work. 

Institutions  in  the  United 
States    in   which    Convict 
Labor  is  employed. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

ALABAMA 

621 

33 

654 

566 

18 

584 

State  Penitentiary,  Wetumpka,  . 
At  work  in  coal  mines, 

in  saw  mills,   . 

in  iron  mines, 

on  farms, 

621 

33 

654 

566 

140 

15 

31 

380 

18 

1 

5 
12 

584 

141 

15 

36 

392 

ARKANSAS 

508 

13 

521 

508 

13 

521 

State  Penitentiary,  Little  Rock,  . 
At  work  on   plantations  and  in 

brick  yards 

Prison  duties,         .... 

508 

13 

521 

508 
508 

13 
13 

521 

508 
13 

CALIFORISTIA, 

1,571 

11 

1,582 

318 

- 

318 

State  Prison,  San  Quentin,  . 
Harnesses  and  saddlery. 
Cabinet  making  and  furniture,     . 
Sashes  and  blinds, 
Tubs  and  buckets, 

1,571 

11 

1,582 

318 

123 

81 

81 

33 

- 

318 

123 

81 

81 

33 

COLORADO 

154 

1 

155 

154 

- 

154 

State  Penitentiary,  Canon  City,  . 

Boots  and  shoes 

Masons, 

Stone  cutters 

Carpenters, 

Blacksmiths, 

Brick  makers 

Prison  duties 

154 

1 

155 

154 

40 

8 

14 

4 

3 

18 

67 

- 

154 

40 

8 

14 

4 

3 

18 

67 

CONNECTICUT,      . 

590 

63 

653 

563 

55 

618 

State  Prixon,  Wethersfield, 

Boots  and  shoes 

Prison  duties,         .... 

274 

4 

278 

261 

237 

24 

4 

265 

237 

28 

Kew  Haven  Co.  Jail,  New  Haven, 

Chair  cane  seating. 

Prison  duties,         .... 

95 

18 

113 

87 

80 

7 

18 
18 

105 
80 
25 

Middlettex  Co.  Jails,  Middlctown 

and  lladdam 

Chair  making,        .... 
Farm  work, 

13 

- 

13 

13 

5 
8 

- 

13 
5 

8 

JVeio  London  Co.  Jailn,  New  Lon- 
don and  Norwich,  . 

Chair  cane  seating  and  mattress 
making 

14 

1 

15 

14 
14 

1 
1 

15 
15 

Hartford  Co.  Jail,  Hartford, 

\Virc  working 

Chair  cane  seating. 

Boot  stitching,        .... 

Picking  hair 

Prison  duties,         .... 

101 

25 

126 

101 
10 
50 
30 
11 

25 
25 

126 
10 
50 
30 
11 
25 

Fairfield    Co.  Jailn,  Bridgeport 

and  Danbiiry 

Chair  cane  Keating, 

Stone  quarrying,    .... 

Prison  duties,         .... 

56 

13 

69 

50 
40 
10 

6 
6 

56 

40 

10 

6 
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Kind  of  Work  done  in  Penal 
Institutions  in  the  United 
States  in  which  Convict 
Labor  is  employed. 


Convicts  in  Prison. 


Males.    Females. 


Total. 


CONNECTICUT  —  Con. 

LiMifiehJ  Co.  Jail,  Litchfield, 
Farm  work 


Windham.  Co.  Jail,  Brooklyn, 
Road  making. 
Prison  duties, 

Tolland  Co.  Jail,  Tolland,  . 
Laborers  outside  the  jail, 

DELAWARE,  .... 

New  Castle  Co.  Jail,  New  Castle, 
K€7it  Co.  Jail,  Dover,   . 
SuKsex  Co.  Jail,  Georgetown, 

FLORIDA 

State  Penitentia7'y,  Tallahassee, 

Carpenters, 

Briek  masons,         .... 
Teamsters,      ..... 
Laborers  on  turpentine  farm. 
Seamstresses,  .... 

GEORGIA 

State  Penitentiary,  Atlanta, 
At  work  on  railroads,   . 

on  farms, 

in  mines, 

ILLINOIS, 

State  Penitentiary,  Joliet,    . 

Cigars, 

Harnesses,      .... 
Boots  and  shoes,    . 
Barbed  wire  fence, 

Cooperage 

Hardware  and  foundry  work. 
Marble  furniture  and  mantel  work 
Granite  monumental  work,  . 
Ready  made  clothing,    . 
Knitting,         .... 
Stone  cutting. 
Prison  duties. 

Southern  Penitentiary,  Chester, 
At  work  on  new  prison  buildings. 

State  Reform  School,  Ponliac,    . 

Shoemaking, 

Tailorhig, 

Chair  cane  seating. 

Prison  duties,         .... 

INDIANA 

Northern  Prison,  Michigan  City, 
Cooperage,      carriages,     sleighs, 

wagons, 

Chairs, 

Boots  and  shoes,    .        .        .        . 

Knitting, 

Cigars,     ...... 

Wire  and  agricultural  tools. 


96 

VI 

19 

6 

138 

138 


1,193 

1,193 


2,031 

1,421 


432 
178 


1,231 

605 


34 
34 


104 


141 

141 


1,227 

1,227 


Convicts  at  Work. 


28      2,059 

1,443 


Males.    Females.    Total. 


1,231 

605 


138 

138 
3 
2 
2 

131 


1,193 

1,193 
1,193 

2,031 

1,421 

138 

97 

385 

77 

155 

89 

58 

26 

20 

33 


432 
432 

178 
62 
13 
55 

48 

995 

495 

125 
205 
60 
25 
50 
30 


34 

34 
34 

22 


141 

141 
3 
2 
2 

131 
3 

1,227 

1,227 
1,227 

2,053 

1,443 

138 
97 

385 
77 

1.55 
89 
58 
26 
20 
33 
76 

289 

432 
432 

178 
62 
13 
55 
48 

995 


125 
205 
60 
25 
50 
30 


*  No  convict  Labor. 
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Kind  of  Work  done  i.m  Pexal 
Institutions  in  the  United 
States  in  which  Convict 
Labor  is  employed. 


Convicts  in  Prison. 


Convicts  at  Work. 


IXDIAXA  —  Con. 

State  Prixim,  South,  Jeffursonville, 

Shelf  hiirdware.     . 

Wrought  strap  hinges, 

Crystal  metal  bell 

Carriage  bolts, 

Edsrc  tools. 

Malleable  iron, 

Coupcr;ii;e, 

Saddle  trees,  . 

Boots  and  shoes, 


IOWA, 


State  Penitentiary,  Fort  Madison 
Farming  tools,  .... 
Boots  and  shoes,    .... 

Chairs 

Prison  duties 

Additional    Penitentiary,    Ana- 

mosa 

At  work  on  new  prison  buildings. 

State  Reform  School,  Eldora, 
Farm  work,    .... 
Sewing  and  prison  duties,     . 

KANSAS 

State  Penitentiary,  Lansing, 
Farm  and  spiiiig  wagons,  . 
Carriages  and  buggies,  . 

Shoes, 

Harnesses 

Stone  cutting, 

('li)ihiiig  and  shoes  for  prison  use- 

Bl.ieksinithing, 

Carpentering, 

Stuiie  quarrying,    .         . 

Stone  masons, 

Lilborers  and  prison  duties, 

KENTUCKY,    . 

State  Penitentiary,  Frankfort, 

Chairs,     . 

Carpenters, 

Coopering, 

ISIacksmithing, 

Wagon  making, 

Hemp  maimfacture, 

I'rison  duties, 

Jlouae  of  Itefuge,  Louisville, 
Shoes,      ..... 
Chair  cane  seating, 
Basket  making, 
Farming  and  gardening. 

Sewing, 

Biison  duties, 

LOUISIANA 

State  Penitentiary,  Baton  Rouge, 
At  work  on  railroads  and  levees, 
I'rison  duties,         .... 

MAINE 

State  Prison,  Thomaston,     . 


Males.    Females.!   Total. 


733 

3S8 


204 
141 


588 

58S 


1,187 

982 


551 

551 


408 

214 


57 

4 


79 

41 


38 


38 

38 


22 

3 


790 

392 


204 


:93 

593 


1,266 

1,023 


Males.    Females.!   Total. 


500 

500 

165 

_ 

165 

30 

_ 

30 

20 

_ 

20 

25 

_ 

25 

25 

_ 

25 

35 

- 

35 

50 

_ 

50 

25 

_ 

25 

125 

- 

125 

712 

57 

769 

367 

4 

371 

131 

_ 

131 

91 

- 

91 

589 

589 


430 

217 


204 
204 


141 
141 


588 

588 

237 

44 

34 

5 

25 

20 

6 

6 

45 

10 

156 


1,149 

C82 

60 

16 

20 

14 

8 

683 

181 

ir>7 

12 
75 
30 
20 

30 


551 


551 


339 

214 


61 

41 


37 

4 

20 

20 

38 

38 
38 

11 
3 


53 


204 
204 

194 

141 

53 


593 

593 
237 
44 
34 
5 
25 
20 


45 

10 

161 

1,210 

1,023 

60 

16 

20 

14 

8 

720 

185 

187 
12 
75 
30 
20 
20 
30 

589 

689 

551 

38 

350 

217 
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Kind  of  Work  done  in  Penal 
Institutions  in  tue  United 
States     in    which    Convict 
Labor  is  employed. 

Convicts  in  Prison. 

Convicts  at  W 

'ORK. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

MAINE  — Con. 

Carriages, 

HariK'sses, 

Boots  and  shoos,    .... 

Tailors, 

Prison  duties,    *     .        . 

93 
49. 
14 
6 
52 

3 

93 

49 

U 

6 

55 

Cumbtrland  Co.  Jail,  Poi-tland,  . 

Inner  soles,  slioe  counters,   and 

lieels 

85 

9 

94 

49 
49 

7 
7 

56 
56 

State's  Jail,  Au>>iirn,    . 

Inner  soles  ff^sloes,  paste  work, 

SO 

2 

32 

25 
25 

1 

1 

26 
26 

Penoiscot  Co.  Jail,  Bangor, 
Brooms 

42 

6 

48 

21 
21 

_ 

21 
21 

Kennebec  Co.  Jail,  Augusta, 
Boots  and  shoes 

37 

2 

39 

30 
30 

- 

30 
30 

MARYLAND 

1,070 

162 

1,232 

895 

121 

1,016 

State  P(int(i)tiary,  Baltimore,     . 

Shoemaking 

Stoves  and  hollow  ware, 
Marble  work  for  furniture,   . 
Shirts  and  overalls,  for  export,    . 
Ready  made  clothing,    . 

729 

64 

783 

729 
328 
114 

160 
22 

105 

54 

41 
13 

783 
328 

ii; 

160 

41 
118 

City  Jail,  Baltimore, 

Carpet  weaving 

Pricon  duties,          .... 

245 

40 

285 

130 
52 

78 

30 
10 
20 

iro 

G2 
98 

JToniie  of  Correction,  Jessup's,    . 
Overalls, 

96 

68 

164 

36 
■  36 

37 
37 

73 
73 

MASSACHUSETTS, 

3,655 

839 

4,494 

2,625 

697 

3,322 

Houae  of  CorreUion,  South  Bos- 
ton  

Clothing, 

Slippers, 

Prison  duties,         .... 

455 

51 

506 

455 

289 

32 

134 

51 
51 

506 

289 

32 

185 

Hoiixe    of   Correction  and  Jail, 
East  Cambridge, 

Brushes, 

Prison  duties 

272 

14 

286 

272 

183 

89 

14 
6 
8 

286 
189 
97 

Jloune  of   Correction  and   Jail, 

Dedham, 

Chair  cane  seating. 

81 

6 

87 

51 
51 

- 

51 
61 

Svffolk  Co.  Jail,  Boston, 

Prison  duties,          .... 

56 

12 

68 

25 
25 

7 

32 

Hoxiae  of  Industry,  Boston, 
Stone  cutting,         .... 
Prison  duties,         .... 

476 

197 

673 

118 
63 
55 

197 
197 

315 

63 

252 

JTovue  of  Reformation,  Boston,  . 
Printing, 

147 

25 

172 

'          14 
!          14 

- 

14 
14 

State  Workhowte,  Bridgewater,   . 
Cliair  cane  seating. 

Harnesses, 

At  work  on  farm,  .... 
Prison  duties,          .... 

160 

61 

221 

.     129 
68 

5i 
4 

25 
25 

154 

1      68 

7 

50 

29 

County  Jail,  \M\\i;\\,     . 

32 

10 

42 

- 

- 

- 
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Kind  of  Work  done  in  Pbnal 
Institutions  in  the  United 
States     in   which    Convict 
Labor  is  employed. 

Convicts  in  Prison,     j 

Convicts  at  Work. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

MASSACHUSETTS  —  Con. 

Reformatory  Prison  for  Women, 
Sherborn,         .... 

Shirt  making,          .... 

Knitting    socks   and  mittens   by 
machine, 

Laundry  work,      .... 

Seamstresses,          .... 

Prison  duties,         .... 

" 

371 

371 

: 

345 

51 
64 

64 
42 
124 

345 

51 
64 
64 
42 
124 

IToune  of   Coifection  and  Jail, 

New  Bedford,. 
Boots  and  shoes,    .... 

116 

22 

138 

68 
68 

- 

68 
68 

County  Jail,  Taunton,  . 

52 

5 

57 

- 

- 

- 

Ilouse  of   Correction  and  Jail, 
Lawrence,        .... 

Shoes, 

Prison  duties 

197 

28 

225 

125 
95 
30 

28 
28 

153 
95 
58 

County  Jail,  Salem, 

52 

2 

54 

- 

- 

- 

House  of  Con-ecWon,  Ipswich,     . 

Leather, 

Prison  duties,         .... 

70 

10 

80 

70 
44 
26 

10 
10 

80 
44 
36 

County  Jail,  Newburyport, . 

18 

- 

18 

- 

- 

- 

House  of   Correction  and   Jail, 
Worcester,      .... 
Chair  cane  seating, 
Prison  duties,         .... 

134 

7 

141 

1.34 
95 
39 

7 
7 

141 
95 
46 

House  of   Correction    and  Jail, 

Northampton, 

Halters, 

23 

2 

25 

18 
IS 

- 

18 
18   ■ 

House   of   Garrection  and  Jail, 

Springfield 

Harnesses 

108 

4 

112 

101 
101 

1 
1 

102 
102 

House  of   Correction  and  Jail, 

Pittifield 

Bottoming  shoes,  .... 
Prison  duties 

86 

4 

90 

86 
14 

4 
4 

90 
72 
18 

House   of   CojTection  and  Jail, 
Fitcliburg,        .... 
Chair  cane  seating, 
Prison  duties 

59 

- 

59 

59 
36 
23 

- 

59 
36 
23 

House  of   Correction  and  Jail, 

Plymouth,       .... 

Boots  and  shoes 

30 

1 

31 

19 
19 

1 
1 

20 
20 

House  of   Correction  and   Jail, 

Oreenfield 

Chair  cane  seating. 

Prison  duties 

28 

4 

32 

28 

22 

6 

4 

4 

32 
22 
10 

State  Prison,  Concord, 

Hats 

Shoes, 

(Hiding, 

Brushes _    . 

Harnesses,      .        .        .    "    . 

758 

758 

613 
226 
240 
120 
16 
11 

- 

613 
226 
240 

120 
16 
U 

Jiarnstahle    County   Jail,  Barn- 
stable,        

Prison  duties,        .... 

17 

3 

20 

17 
17 

3 
3 

20 
20 

Dukea  Co.  Jail,  Edgartown, 

5 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 
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Kind  of  Work  done  in  Penal 
Institutions  in  the  United 
States  in  which  Convict 
Labor  is  employed. 


MASSACHUSETTS  —  Con. 

Xantucket  Co.  Jail,  Kantucket,  . 

State  Reform  School,  Westbov- 

oiisfb 

Sleighs, 

Farming,         .        .        .        .        . 

Cliair  cane  seating, 

Prison  duties?,         .         .         .         . 

MICHIGAis" 

State  Prison,  Jncksoj], .        . 

Cooperage 

Pitchtbrlis,  rakes,  hoes,  etc., 

Cigars, 

Wagons,  heavy,     .        .        .        . 

Shoes, 

Brooms,  .        .     •  . 
Lumpers  in  above  shops, 
Prison  duties,         .        .        .        . 

State  Reform  School,  Lansing,   . 

Chairs, 

Shoes, 

Tailoring, 

Farming, 

State  House  of  Correction,  Ionia, 
Boots  and  shoes 

House  of  Correction,  Detroit, 
Chairs  and  bedsteads,   . 
Prison  duties, 

MINNESOTA,  . 

State  Prison,  Stillwater, 
Threshing  machines. 

Barrels 

Sashes,  doors,  and  blinds,     . 
Prison  duties, 

State  Reform  School,  St.  Paul, 

Tinsmithing 

Carpenters 

Toys  and  notions, . 
Seamstresses, 

MISSISSIPPI,    . 


Convicts  in  Prison. 


Males.    Females.     Total 


1,679 

787 


,  and 


State  Penitentiary,  Jackson, 

Shoe  shop. 

Wagon  shop, . 

Carpenter  shop, 

Tailor  shop,    . 

Blacksmith  shop,  . 

Paint  shop. 

At  work  on  farms,  railroads 

levees. 
Prison  duties, 


MISSOURI, 

State  Penitentiary,  Jefferson  Cil 

Boots  and  shoes,    . 

Saddle  trees,  .... 

Harnesses,  collars,  and  whips, 

15rooms,  ..... 

Rustic  chairs, 

At  work  in  coal  mines. 


242 
332 


331 

235 


1,075 

1,075 


98 

3 


12 

3 


25 

25 


1,470 

1,265 


1,777 

790 


318 


242 

427 


343 

238 


1,100 

1,100 


151      1,621 

51  1,316 


Convicts  at  Work. 


Males.    Fenaales.    Total 


223 
30 
69 
65 
59 

1,526 

733 
69 

181 
52 

134 
65 
48 
16 

178 

318 

259 

4 

20 

35 

143 
143 

332 

300 

32 

241 

215 

140 

20 

20 

35 


1,075 

1,075 
15 
10 


1,000 
19 

1,149 

950 
364 

i.n 

1-0 

30 

5 

220 


95 


25 

25 


98 


223 
30 
69 
65 
59 

1,621 

733 
59 

181 
52 

134 
65 
48 
16 


318 
259 
4 
20 
35 

143 
143 

427 
375 
52 

250 

218 

140 

20 

20 

38 


32 


1,100 

1,100 

15 

10 

8 

17 


1,000 
37 

1,247 

950 
364 
151 
180 
30 
5 
220 


STATISTICS   OF   LABOR. 


[J. 


Kind  of  Work  done  in  Pexal 

IXSTITUriOXS  IX   THE   UNITED 

States    in    which    Convict 
Labor  is  employed. 


MISSOURI  — Con. 

Cit'j  Wnrkhnusp,  St.  Louis,  . 
Breaking  stone  for  macadaraizin; 
Stone  quarrying,    . 
Making  streets, 
Prison  duties, 

iSTEBRASKA,    . 

State  Penitentiary,  Lincoln, 
Boots  and  shoes,    . 
WaiTons,  .... 

Clotiiing,         .... 

Cigars 

Knitting,  .... 

Laundry  work, 
At  work  on  farms, 
Stone  cutting. 


NEVADA, 

State  Pi'ixnn,  Carson  City,    . 
Boots  and  slioes,     . 
Quarrying  and  stone  cutting. 
Prison  duties, 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE,      . 

State  Prision,  Concord, 
Bedsteads 


State  Reform  .S'c/ioo/,  Mancbosti 
Cliair  cane  seating, 
Slioemaking,  .... 
Farming,         .... 
I'rison  duties, 

NEW  JERSEY, 

State  Prison, 'Vi-ftwion,         .    , 
Shoes, 


Convicts  in  Pkison.       :      Convicts  at  Wouk. 


Males. 


Hudunn    Co.    .Tail  and   Peniten 

tianj,  Jersey  City,  . 
Quarrying  and  breaking  stone, 
Prison  duties,         ... 

E'iwx  Co.  Penitentiary,  Onl&wcW 

Breaking  stone, 

Prison  duties,         ... 

State  Reform  School,  Jamesburg 
Sewing,  laundry,  and  farm  work; 


NEW  YORK,    . 

Sing  Sing  Pii-ion,  Sing  Sin 
Stoves,     .... 

Shoes 

Laundry  worlv, 


Aiiliiirn.  Prixon,  Auburn, 
Boots  and  sliocs,     . 
Saddlery  liardware. 
Axles,      .... 
Hollow  ware  (foundry), 
Horse  collars, 

Clinton  Prison,  Danneniora, 
Hats, 


247 

247 


142 

142 


277 

174 

103 


1,332 

774 


69 


7,343 

1,631 


1,099 


Females. 


20 

5 

15 


119 

37 


Total. 


305 


250 

250 


142 

142 


297 

179 

118 


1,451 

811 


798      8,141 

1,631 


515 


Males.    Females.!    Total. 


6,387 

1,425 

1,000 

300 

125 


313 
114 

207 
188 
54 

320 
320 


199 

98 

297 

62 

78 

140 

40 

_ 

40 

80 

80 

17 

20 

37 

239 

3 

242 

239 

3 

242 

65 

- 

65 

35 

- 

35 

32 

- 

32 

26 

- 

26 

28 

28 

16 

3 

19 

12 

_ 

12 

25 

- 

25 

142 

- 

142 

142 

_ 

142 

44 

- 

44 

37 

61 

- 

61 

256 

15 

271 

1.53 

_ 

153 

153 

- 

153 

103 

15 

118 

78 

_ 

78 

2 

_ 

2 

10 

_ 

10 

13 

15 

28 

756 

82 

838 

304 

_ 

304 

304 

- 

304 

106 

78 

184 

106 

- 

106 

- 

78 

78 

69 

4 

73 

49 

_ 

49 

20 

4 

24 

277 

_ 

277 

277 

~ 

277 

654      7,041 


1,425 

1,000 

300 

125 

870 
313 
114 

207 
188 
64 

320 
320 
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Kind  of  Work  done  in  Penal 
Institutions  in  the  United 
States  in  which  Convict 
Labor  is  emploted. 


Convicts  in  Prison. 


Convicts  at  Work." 


XEW  YORK  — Con. 

Reformatory  Prison,  Elraira, 

Brushes. 

Hollow  ware, 

Tailors,  . 

Prison  duties, 

Penitentiary,  Albany, 

Sboes,      . 

Brushes, 

Chair  cane  seating. 

Penitentiary,  Butialo, 
Saddlery  hardware, 
Prison  duties, 

Penitentinry,  Brooklyn, 
Boots  and  shoes,    .        . 


Males.  I  Females. 


Total. 


and, 


and 


Penitentiary,  Blaekwell's  I 

New  York  Citj-, 
Carpenters  and  coopers. 
Carriage  trimmers  and  pain 
Shoemakers,  . 
Broom  and  brush  makers, 

Tailors 

Blacksmiths,  . 

Plumbers  and  tinsmiths, 

Stone  cutters. 

Brick  and  stone  masons, 

Gardeners, 

Building  sea- wall,  quarryin 

grading,    . 
Sewing,  .... 
Knitting, 
Prison  duties. 

Penitentiary,  Syracuse, 
Saddlery  hardware, 

Bolts 

Paper  boxes,  . 
I'rison  duties. 

Penitentiary,  Rochester, 
Shoes,      .... 
Brooms,  .... 
Wooden  ware. 
Prison  duties. 


/louse  of  Refuge,  Randall's  Island, 

New  York  City, 
Stockings, 
Clothing, 
Wire  cloth,     . 
Prison  duties, 

Western  Ilouse  of  liefuge,  Roch 

ester 

Brush  making. 
Chair  cane  seating. 
Chair  flag  seatmg. 
Hosiery  knitting,   . 

Tailoring 

Shoemaking 

Prison  duties, 

NORTH  CAROLINA,     . 

State  Pi-nitentinry .  Raleigh, 
At  work  on  railroads,    . 
Shoe  and  tailor  shop«,  . 
Weaving  prison  stripes, 

Stone  work 

Brick  yard,     .... 
Prison  duties. 


706 


33 


795 


Males. 


225 


1,028 

1,028 


145 


133 


54 

64 


1,082 

1,082 


425 

275 

50 

10 

90 

640 

582 

33 

25 

212 

184 

28 

384 
384 


Females.     Total. 


192 

130 

53 


165 

100 

25 

15 

25 


612 


130 
41 


459 
56 
93 
35 
30 
26 

146 
73 

1,028 

1,028 

737 

51 

1 

117 

62 

70 


70 
40 
30 

42 
42 


143 


145 
60 
85 


54 

54 
30 


425 

275 

50 

10 

90 

685 

582 

33 

70 

282 

224 

58 

426 
426 


12 
60 
16 
17 
35 
17 
87 


20 
95 

225 

134 

61 

10 

20 

208 

100 

25 

15 


757 
366 
190 
41 
160 


592 
56 
93 
35 
30 
26 
146 
206 

1,082 

1,082 
767 
51 
13 
117 
52 
82 


12 


90 


STATISTICS   OF   LABOR. 


[Jan. 


EtND  OF  Work  done  in  Penal 
Institutions  in  the  United 
States  in  which  Convict 
Labob  is  employed. 


omo 

Slate  Penitentiary,  Columbus,    . 
Saddlery  hardware, 
Agricultural  implements, 
Carriage  wood-work. 
Carpenters'  tools,  .... 

Chairs 

Bolts,  nuts,  etc.,     .... 

Cigars, 

Clothing, 

Car-wheels,   stoves,   and    hollow 

ware 

Coopers, 

Laundry  work,  .... 
Prison  duties,         .... 

Workhouse  and  House  of  Refuge, 

Cleveland,        .        .        .        . 

Brush  making 

Workhouse,  Cincinnati, 

Stone  quarrying 

Sewing  room,  .... 
Prison  duties,         .... 

Bouse  of  Refuge,  Cincinnati, 

Shoes, 

Wire  work, 

Brushes, 

Tailor  shop, 

Printing  office,  .... 
Sewing  room,  .... 
Prison  duties,         .... 

OREGON 

State  Penitentiary,  Salem,  . 

Tanning, 

Collar  making  (horse). 

Sashes  and  doors,  .... 

Chairs, 

Brick  yard, 

PENNSYLVANIA, . 

Eastern  Penitentiary,    Philadel- 
phia,          

Shoes 

Cigars 

Chairs, 

Cane-work, 

Stocking  making,  .... 

Weaving 

Sewing 

Picking  wool,         .... 

IIouHe  of  Refuge,  Philadelphia,  . 

Brushes, 

Stocking  knitting  by  machinery. 
Chair  cane  seating. 
Covering  demijohns  and  basket- 
making 

Pocket  hooks 

Match  boxes,  .        .        .        . 

Toy  watches 

Tailoring, 

Philadelphia  Co.  Jail,  Philadel- 
phia,          

Shoes, 

Weaving 

Painting, 


Convicts  in  Prison. 


Males.    Females.    Total 


2,204 

1,487 


276 


189 

189 


4,166  521 


214 


1,067 


2,418 

1,519 


333 
369 


189 

189 


4,687 


1,079 


538 


Convicts  at  Work. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

2,044 

210 

2,254 

1,444 

32 

1,476 

270 

- 

270 

120 

_ 

120 

120 

_ 

120 

55 

_ 

66 

36 

_ 

"     36 

80 

_ 

80 

60 

_ 

60 

89 

22 

111 

240 

_ 

240 

45 

_ 

45 

4 

9 

13 

325 

1 

326 

276 

57 

333 

276 

57 

333 

180 

75 

255 

150 

_ 

150 

_ 

40 

40 

30 

35 

65 

144 

46 

190 

20 

- 

20 

52 

_ 

52 

46 

_ 

46 

4 

_ 

4 

5 

_ 

5 

_ 

20 

20 

17 

26 

43 

55 

55 

55 

55 

10 

_ 

10 

15 

_ 

15 

10 

- 

10 

10 

_ 

10 

10 

- 

10 

2,994 

285 

3,279 

767 

12 

779 

363 

- 

363 

44 

_ 

44 

102 

- 

102 

137 

_ 

137 

33 

- 

33 

58 

- 

58 

_ 

12 

12 

;       30 

- 

30 

303 

57 

360 

62 

- 

62 

102 

57 

169 

28 

- 

28 

14 

_ 

14 

12 

- 

12 

25 

- 

25 

51 

_ 

51 

9 

- 

9 

1        118 

30 

148 

1          74 

- 

74 

!            4 

_ 

4 

3 

~ 

3 
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Kind  of  Work  doxe  in  Penal 
Institutions  in  the  United 
States  in  which  Convict 
Labor  is  employed. 


Convicts  in  Prison. 


Males.   'Females.     Total. 


PENNSYLVANIA  —  Con. 


Tailoring 

Bilkers 

Cooks, 

Prison  duties,         .... 

JTouse of  Correction, 'PhUadolphm, 

Shoemaking,  . 

Carpentering, 

Tailoring, 

Blacksmithing, 

Tinsniitliiiig,  . 

Laundry  and  wash  room 

Farming, 

Stone  quarrying,    . 

Cultivating  tobacco, 

Making  gas,    . 


Wesieiii  Penitentiary ,  Allegheny 

Shoes, 

Brooms,  . 

Tinsmithing,  . 

Cigars,     . 

Chairs,     . 

Weaving, 

Machinists  and  blacksmiths 

Seamstresses, 

At  work  on  new  prison, 


Workhoune,  Allegheny, 
Coopering,  oil  barrels 
"  lead  kegs, 

Laundry  work. 
Sewing  and  knitting. 
Prison  duties, 


State  Reform  School,  Morganza 

Farming, 

Shoemaking,  . 

Tailoring, 

Laundry  work, 

Prison  duties, 


Berks  Go.  Jail,  Reading, 
Carpet  weaving,     . 
Shoemaking,  . 
Sewing  carpet  rags, 

Delaware  Co.  Jail,  Media, 
Carpet  weaving,     . 
Chair  cane  seating. 
Brooms,  .... 


Lancaster  Co.  Jail,  Lancaster, 

Carpet  weaving,     . 

Bagging  weaving, . 

Brooms,  . 

Cigars,     . 

Shoes, 

Baskets, 

Clothing, 


Lehigh  Go.  Jail,  Allentown, 
Shoes, 


Montgomery    Co.   Jail,    Norris 

town 

Shoes, 


Northampton  Go.  Jail,  Easton, 

Brooms, 

Carpet  weaving,     . 
Rag  and  chain  spooling, 

Shoemaking 

Cutting  and  sewing  carpet  rags 


60 


32 


106 


860 


Convicts  at  Wokk. 


Males.  Females.  Total 


426 


320 

21 

5 

9 


155 

SO 
28 
13 

648 
312 
55 
25 
32 
106 
18 
20 

80 

339 

200 

25 


114 

270 

150 

10 

10 


362 
21 

5 

9 

6 

3 
42 
155 
80 
28 
13 

659 
312 
55 
25 
32 
106 
18 
20 
11 
80 

426 
200 

25 
9 

40 
152 

310 

150 
10 
22 
15 

113 

61 
24 
14 
23 

32 

29 

2 

1 


16 
16 

45 
14 
8 
6 
2 
15 
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[Jan. 


Kind  of  Wouk  bone  in  Penal 
Institutions  in  the  United 
States  in  which  Convict 
Labor  is  employed. 


Convicts  in  Prison. 


Males.    Females.    Total 


RHODE  ISLAXD,  . 

State  Prison,  Pro\'idence, 
Shoes,     .        .        . 

Hats 

Wire,      .... 
Prison  duties, 


Workhotme  and  Hoxine  of  Correc 

tion,  Cranston, 
Farming, 

Stone  quarrying,    . 
Laundiy  worli. 
Sewing,  . 
Prison  doties. 


evidence, 


Providence  Co.  Jail,  Pr 

Hats. 

Slices, 

Wire,       . 

Pri.son  duties, 


SOUTH   CAROLINA,     . 

Suite  Penite7itiarif,  Columbia, 
Brick  makers  and  masons,   . 
Stone  cutters. 

Shoemakers,  .  .  .•  . 
Carpenters,  .... 
Blacksmiths,  .... 
Weavers  and  tailors, 

Brooms, 

Farmers,  laborers,  etc.. 


TE]SrN"ESSEE,  . 

State  Penitentiary,  Nashville 

At  work  iu  coal  mines, 

Farming, 

Wagon.s, 

Hollow  ware, 

Furniture, 

Prison  duties, 


TEXAS, 


State  Penitentiary,  Hnntsville, 

At  work  on  railroads,    . 

Wood  chopping,    . 

Saw  mill,         .... 

Sugar  and  cotton  plantations. 

Prison  duties;   in   wheelwright,-') 
blacksmith, chair, paint, shoe,  | 
broom,   and   cabinet   sliops,  \ 
cotton     factory    within    the 
walls,  and  laborers,  J 


VERMONT, 

State  Prison,  Windsor, 
Shoes,  .  .  .  . 
Prison  duties. 


293 


117 


710 

710 


1,167 

1,167 


1,713 

1,718 


State  Tieforin  School,  Vergenncs, 

Farming, 

Chair  cane  seating, 

Shoemaking, 

I'rison  duties,  .... 


250 

150 


100 


Convicts  at  Work. 


75 

5 


16 

16 


33 

33 


368 

92 


ISO 


726 

726 


1.200 

1,200 


20      1,738 

20  1,738 


21         271 

152 


19 


119 


Males. 


293 

87 
45 
22 
9 
11 


117 
78 
3i> 


710 

710 
65 
15 
16 
16 
9 

.  30 
10 

549 


1,167 

1,167 
384 
149 
305 
85 
]25 
119 


1,718 

1,718 

182 

290 

18 

916 


303 


250 

l.-iO 
125 
25 

100 

12 

71 

2 

15 


Females. 


75 
5 


16 

16 


Total. 


33 

33 


20 

20 


20 

21 

2 

2 

19 


368 

92 
45 

22 


180' 
78 
33 
14 
30 
19 

96 

25 

7 

■A 

61 


726 

726 
65 
15 
16 
16 
9 
30 
10 

565 


1,200 

1,200 
384 
149 
305 
85 
125 
152 


1,738 

1,738 

182 

299 

18 

916 


271 

152 
126 
27 


119 
12 
71 
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Kind  of  AVork  done  in  Penal 
Institutions  in  the  United 
States  in  which  Convict 
Labor  is  employed. 


VIRGIMA 

atate  Penitentiary,  Richmond,     . 

Shoes, 

Coopers  and  carpenters. 
Wheelwrights  and  blacksmiths,  . 
Tobacco  factory,    .        . 

Weaving, 

On  public  works 

WEST  VIRGINIA, 

State.  Penitentiary,  Moundsville, 

Wagons 

Whips, 

Brooms, 

Cigars, 

Prison  duties,  .        .        .        . 

WISCOIn-SIX 

State  Priaon,  Waupun, 

Boots  and  shoes 

Hnu!ie  of  Correction,  Milwaukee, 

Chairs,  wood  seat. 

Prison  duties,  .        .        .        . 

JndxiHtrial  School,  Waukesha,     . 

Boots  and  shoes,    .        .        .        . 

Knitting  by  machinery, 
"        ."    liand. 

Brooms    (in   winter),   stone  cut- 
ting (in  summer),   . 

Laundry  work,       .        .        .        . 

Farming  and  gardening, 

Prison  duties,         .        .        .        . 


THE  TERRITORIES,. 
ARIZONA 

Priton,  Tucson 

Blacksmiths,  masons,  and  labor-  ( 
ers  on  new  prison,  \ 

DAKOTA. 

Convicts  sent  to   House  of  Cor- 
rection at  Detroit,  Michigan. 

IDAHO. 
No  return 

MONTANA 

Prifion,  Helena 

Bi  ick  making 

Farming, 

Carpenters, 


Convicts  in  Prison. 


Males.     Females.     Total 


NEW  MEXICO 

Convicts  sent  to  Nebraska  State 
Penitentiary  at  Lincoln. 

UTAH. 

No  return 


936 

936 


238 


863 

316 


428 


101 

23 

23 


31 

31 


80      1,016 

1,016 


22 


243 

243 


885 

324 

133 


103 

24 

24 


32 

32 


Convicts  at  Work. 


Males.    Females. 


790 

790 
100 
115 
15 
54 


238 

238 
7'> 
60 
26 
39 
38 

778 

231 

231 

119 

100 

19 

428 

140 

38 

100 

18 
14 
43 
75 

84 

23 

23 
23 


14 

14 
10 
2 
2 


28 

28 


14 


Total. 


818 

818 

100 

115 

15 

54 

34 

500 

243 

243 
75 
60 
26 
39 
43 

792 

231 
231 

133 

100 
33 

428 

140 

38 

100 

18 
14 
43 


84 

23 

23 
23 


14 

14 
10 

2 
2 
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Kind  of  Work  done  in  Penal 
Inbtitutions  in  the  United 
States    in    which    Convict 
Labob  is  employed. 

Convicts  in  Prison. 

Convicts  at  Wokk. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

WYOMING. 

No  return 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

WASHINGTON,      . 

47 

- 

47 

47 

- 

47 

Penitentiary,  Olympia, 

Coopering, 

At  work  in  coal  mine,    . 
"        "  brick  yard,  . 
Prison  duties,         .... 

47 

47 

47 
16 
10 
17 

i            ' 

- 

47 
16 
10 
17 
4 

Convicts  in  Prison. 

Convicts  at  Work. 

RECAPITULATION. 

* 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

UNITED  STATES,       . 

44,084 

.•^,685 

47,769 

37,245 

2,877 

40,122 

Alabama, 

621 

33 

654 

566 

18 

584 

ArkansiiB, 

508 

13 

621 

508 

13 

521 

California, 

1,571 

11 

1,582 

318 

- 

318 

Colorado, 

154 

1 

155 

154 

- 

154 

Connecticut,    . 

590 

63 

6.53 

563 

55 

618 

Delaware, 

96 

8 

104 

- 

- 

- 

Florida,  . 

138 

3 

141 

138 

3 

141 

Georgia, . 

1,193 

34 

1,227 

1,193 

34 

1,227 

Illinois,   . 

2,031 

28 

2,0.59 

2,031 

22 

2,053 

Indiana,  . 

1,231 

- 

1,231 

995 

- 

995 

Iowa, 

733 

57 

790 

712 

57 

769 

Kansas,   . 

588 

5 

593 

588 

5 

593 

Kentucky, 

1,187 

79 

1,266 

1,149 

61 

1,210 

Louisiana, 

551 

38 

589 

551 

38 

589 

Maine,     . 

408 

22 

430 

339 

11 

350 

Maryland, 

1,070 

162 

1,232 

895 

121 

1.016 

Massachusetts, 

1     3,655 

839 

4,494 

2,625 

697 

3,322 

Micbican, 

1     1,679 

98 

1,777 

1,.526 

95 

1,621 

Minnesota, 

i        331 

12 

343 

241 

9 

250 

Mississippi,     . 

1,075 

25 

1,100 

1,075 

25 

1,100 

Missouri, 

1,470 

151 

1,621 

1,149 

98 

1,247 

Nebraska, 

247 

3 

250 

239 

3 

242 

Nevada,  . 

142 

- 

142 

142 

_ 

142 

New  Hampshire, 

277 

20 

297 

256 

15 

271 

New  .lersey,   . 

1,332 

119 

1,451 

756 

82 

838 

New  York,     . 

7,343 

798 

8,141 

6,387 

654 

7,041 

North  Carolina. 

1,028 

54 

1,082 

1,028 

54 

1.082 

Ohio,        . 

2,204 

214 

2,418 

2,044 

210 

2,254 

Oregon,  . 

189 

- 

189 

55 

- 

55 

Pennsylvania, 

4,166 

521 

4,687 

2,994 

285 

3,279 

Khode  Island, 

293 

75 

368 

293 

75 

368 

South  Carolina, 

710 

16 

726 

710 

16 

726 

Tennessee, 

1,167 

33 

1,200 

1,167 

33 

1,200 

Texas.     . 

1,718 

20 

1,7.38 

1,718 

20 

1,738 

Vermont, 

250 

21 

271 

250 

21 

271 

Virginia, 

936 

80 

1,016  / 

790 

28 

818 

West  Virginia, 

238 

ft 

243 

1        238 

5 

243 

Wisconsin, 

863 

22 

885 

i        778 

14 

792 

The  Territories, 

1         101 

2 

103 

84 

~ 

84 
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Table  II. 


Convicts  at  Work.     By  Industries. 


Kind  of  Work  Done  in  Penal  Institutions  in  the 
United  States  in  which  Convict  Labor  is  em- 
ployed. 


Convicts  at  Work. 


AGRICtTLTDRAL  IMPLEMENTS, 

Agricultural  implements, 


Agricultural  implements  and  wire,  . 
Thresbing  machines,  .... 

Boots  and  Shoes,     . 

Boots  and  shoes,  .... 

Boot  stitching, 

Shoemaking, 

Shoes, 

Inner  soles,  shoe  counters,  and  heels. 
Inner  soles  for  shoes,  —  paste  work. 

Slippers, 

Bottoming  shoes 

Shoe  and  tailor  shops, 


Carpets, 


Carpet  rags,  cutting,  and  sewing. 
Rag  and  chain  spooling. 
Sewing  carpet  rags,    . 
Carpet  weaving. 


Carriages  and  Wagons, 


Blacksmiths  and  wheelwrights, 
Carriages  and  buggies,       .... 
Farm  and  spring  wagons,  .... 
Carriages,  sleighs,  wagons,  and  cooperage. 

Sleighs 

Can  iage  trimmers  and  painters, 

Carriage  wood- work, 

Paint  shop 


Cigars  and  Tobacco, 


Cigars, . 
Tobacco  factory. 


Clothing, 


Ready  made  clothing. 
Seamstresses,       .... 

Tailoring, 

Sc'wing, 

Shirts  and  overalls,  for  export, 

Overalls 

Shirt  making,      .... 
Clothing  and  shoes,  for  prison  use, 
Sewing  and  knitting,  . 
Sewing  and  prison  duties. 

Knitting, 

Stockings, 


Furniture, 


Furniture, 

Bedsteads 

Chairs  and  bedsteads,         .        .        .        , 
Cabinet  making  and  furniture,  . 

Chair  cane  seating 

Chair  flag  seating, 

Chair  making, 

Chair  cane  seating  and  mattress  making. 

Chairs,  rustic, i 

Cane- work 


602 

432 
30 
140 

6,530 

2,753 
30 
663 

2,855 
49 
25 
32 
72 
51 

163 

14 

6 

22 

121 

1,251 

15 
137 
804 
125 
30 
12 
120 


510 

456 
54 

1,532 

562 


51 

43 


12 

1 


730 

127 
62 
19 

200 

37 
51 

40 

53 

141 


121 


602 

432 
30 
140 

6,581 

2,796 

30 

663 

2,8.55 
56 
26 
32 
72 
51 

175 

15 

6 

23 

131 

1.251 

15 
137 
804 
125 
30 
12 
120 


510 

456 
54 

2,262 

689 


156 

200 

22 

73 

51 

20 

40 

53 

497 

399 

,884 

125 
1.53 
375 

81 
979 

35 
979 

15 

137 
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Kind  of  Work  Done  in  Penal  Institutions  in  the 
United  States  in  which  Convict  Labor  is  em- 
ployed. 


Convicts  at  "Work. 


Totals. 


Iron  Goods, 
Bolts,  nuts,  etc.,  . 
Saddlery  hardware,    . 
Hardware  and  fuuudry  work, 
Slielf  hardware,  . 
Wroii£;Vit  strap  hinges, 
Crystal  metal  bells,     . 
Carriage  bolts,     . 
Blacksmiths, 

Kdge  tools 

Carpenters'  tools. 
Iron,  malleable,  . 
Wire-working,     . 
Barbed  wire  fence, 
Wire  cloth,  .... 

Wire, 

Machinists  and  blacksmiths, 
Axles 


Car-wheels,  stoves,  and  hollow-ware. 
Stoves  and  hollow-ware,    . 


Farmers  and  Laborers, 


At  work  on  new  prison, 

Coal  mines, . 

Farms 


Plantations  and  brick  yards. 
Turpentine  farm  laborers, 
Cultivating  tobacco,    . 
Sugar  and  cotton  plantations. 
Farms,  railroads,  and  levees. 
Railroads,  farms,  and  mines. 
Railroads  and  levees, 
Wood-chopping, 
Hemp  manufacturing. 

Iron  mines 

Laborers,  outside  jail, 
Laborers  and  prison  duties. 
Lumpers  in  shops, 
Teamsters,  .... 
On  public  works, 
Picking  hair, 
Picking  wool, 
Roadmakiug, 


Leather  and  I>eather  Goods, 

Harnesses 

Halters, 

Harnesses,  collars,  and  whips, . 

Horse  collars 

Harnesses  and  saddlery,     . 

Whips, 

Leather,  tanning,        .... 
Pocket-books, 


Stone, 

Breaking  stone  for  macadamizing,    . 

Stone  quarrying, 

Quarrying,  building  sea-wall,  and  grading 

Stone  cutters, 

Stone-work, 

Marble  furniture  and  mantel-work,  . 
Granite  monumental  work, 


Wooden  Goods,        ... 

Basket-making, 

Basket-making  and  covering  demijohns, 

Cooperage, 

Coopers  and  carpenters,     . 

Tubs  and  buckets 

Saddle-trees,  ..... 
Sashes,  doors,  and  blinds, ... 
Sashes  and  doors,  .... 
Sashes  and  blinds,       .... 

In  saw-mills, 

Wooden  ware 


10 


,452 

133 
698 
89 
165 
30 
20 
2.i 
81 
2-5 
55 
35 
62 
77 
41 
12 
20 
207 
240 
1,437 

,467 

739 

754 

1,899 

508 

131 

28 

916 

1,000 

1,193 

1,470 

299 

683 

31 

6 

156 

16 

2 

500 

11 

30 

95 

786 

270 
18 

180 
69 

123 
60 
54 
12 

1,609 

217 
401 
325 
305 
117 
218 
26 

1,120 

33 

14 

690 

115 

33 

176 

20 

10 

81 

33 

15 


52 


140 


78 


3,£04 

i  141 

I  742 

89 
165 
30 
20 
25 
81 
25 
55 
35 
62 
77 
41 
12 
20 

1  207 

240 

I       1,437 

'l0,607 

739 

755 

1,927 

608 

131 

28 

916 

1,000 

1,227 

1,500 

299 

720 

36 

6 

161 

16 

2 

500 

11 

30 

95 

787 

271 
18 

180 
69 

123 
60 
54 
12 

1,687 

295 
401 
325 
305 
117 
218 
26 

1,120 

33 

14 

590 

115 

:« 

176 
2tt 
10 
81 
33 
15 
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KtND  OF  Work  Done  in  Penal  Institdtions  in  the 
United  States  in  which  Convict  Labor  is  em- 
ployed. 


Convicts  at  Work. 


Prison  Duties,  . 

Bakers 

Cooks, 

Prison  duties  (not  classified) , 

Miscellaneous, 
Brick  milkers. 
Brick  makers  and  masons, 
Brick  and  stone  masons,     . 
Masons,        .... 
Stone  masons. 
Brooms,       .... 
Bruslies,       .... 
Boxes,  paper, 
Carpenters, .... 
Carpenters  and  cooiJers,     . 
Gas  making, 

Gilding 

Hats 


Laundry  work,    .... 

Match  boxes 

Printing, 

Plumbers  and  tinsmiths,    . 
Tinsmithing,        ._       . 
Toy  watches,       .'       . 
'J'oys  and  notions, 

Weaving 

Weaving  prison  stripes,     . 
Weaving  bagging. 
Weavers  and  tailors,  . 
Sewing,  laundry,  and  farm  work. 


RECAPITULATIOISr. 


Convicts  at  Work. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Agricultural  implements,  . 
Boots  and  shoes. 
Carpets,        .         .         .         . 
Carriages  and  wagons. 
Cigars  and  tobacco,     . 
Clothing,      .        .        .        . 
Furniture,    .        .        .        . 
Iron  goods,  .        .        .        . 
Farmers  and  laborers, 
Leather  and  leather  goods. 

Stone, 

Wooden  goods,   . 
Prison  duties. 
Miscellaneous,     . 


Totals, 


602 
6,530 

163 
1,251 

510 

1,532 

2,763 

3,4.52 

10,467 

786 
1,609 
1,120 
3..507 
2,953 


37,245 


602 
,.581 
175 
251 
510 
262 
884 
504 
607 
787 
687 
,120 
,930 
,222 


2,877     40,122 


730 

121 

52 

140 

1 


1,423 
269 


13 
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Table  III.  —  Prison  Industries,  by  States,  and  Comparisons  ivith 

''  Free  Labor." 


No.    of     persons 

employed    in    in- 

STATES. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

dustry  named  in 
the   ritates   speci- 
fied, according  to 
U.S.  Census,  1870. 

AGRICtTLTUBAL     IMPLEMENTS, 

602 

- 

602 

8,080 

Indiana, 

30 

_ 

30 

1,268 

Iowa 

131 

_ 

131 

552 

Michigan 

181 

_ 

181 

969 

Minnesota, 

140 

- 

140 

167 

Ohio, 

120 

- 

120 

5,124 

Boots  and  Shoes,   . 

6,530 

51 

6,581 

129,989 

Colorado, 

40 

_ 

40 

26 

Connecticut, 

267 

_ 

267 

2,417 

Illinois, 

447 

_ 

447 

4,660 

Indiana, 

185 

_ 

185 

2.70/ 

Iowa,  . 

91 

_ 

91 

1,292 

Kansas, 

34 

_ 

34 

300 

Kentucky, . 

12 

_ 

12 

1,150 

Maine, 

118 

8 

126 

2.786 

Maryland,  . 

328 

- 

328 

3,228 

Massacluisetts, 

626 

1 

527 

54,831 

Michisjan,   . 

212 

_ 

212 

2,494 

Missii^nipiji, 

15 

_ 

15 

165 

Missouri,    . 

364 

_ 

364 

2,667 

Nebraska,  . 

65 

_ 

65 

125 

Nevada, 

44 

_ 

44 

40 

New  Hampshire 

, 

2 

- 

2 

3,107 

New  Jersey, 

304 

- 

304 

3.090 

New  York, 

1,885 

42 

1,927 

17,501 

North  Carolina, 

51 

_ 

51 

318 

Ohio,  . 

20 

_ 

20 

6,738 

Pennsylvania, 

854 

_ 

854 

15,799 

Khode  Island, 

52 

_ 

52 

469 

South  Carolina, 

16 

- 

16 

131 

Vermont,    . 

127 

_ 

127 

751 

Virginia,     . 

100 

_ 

100 

8.50 

Wisconsin, 

371 

- 

371 

2,352 

163 

12 

175 

2,-939 

52 

10 

62 

71 

reimsylvania 

111 

2 

113 

2,868 

1,251 

- 

1,251 

33,153 

Indiana 

125 

_ 

125 

3,325 

Kansas, 

281 

_ 

281 

242 

Kentucky, 

8 

_ 

8 

1,250 

Maine, 

93 

_ 

93 

1,123 

Massachusetts, 

30 

_ 

30 

2.914 

Michigan,  . 

134 

_ 

134 

2,239 

Mississippi, 

10 

_ 

10 

293 

Nevada, 

35 

- 

35 

13 

New  York, 

12 

_ 

12 

8,784 

Ohio.  . 

120 

_ 

120 

5,094 

I'eniisylvania, 

s 

_ 

8 

6,252 

'J'eiinessee, 

305 

_ 

305 

818 

Virginia,    . 

15 

_ 

15 

563 

"NVest  Virginia, 

75 

*" 

7a 

243 
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STATES. 


Males. 


Females. 


No.  of  persons 
employed  in  in- 
dustry named  in 
the  States  speci- 
lied,  according  to 
U.S.  Census,  1870. 


Cigars  and  Tobacco, 


Illinois, 
Indiana, 
Michigan,  . 
Kebraska,  . 
Ohio,  . 

Pennsylvania, 
Virginia,     . 
West  Virginia, 


Clothing, 

Florida,      . 
Illinois. 
Indiana, 
Kansas, 
Kentucky, . 
Maine, 
Maryland,  . 
Massacluisetis, 
Michigan,  . 
^Minnesota, 
Mississippi, 
Kebraska,  . 
Kew  Jersey, 
jS'ew  York, 
Ohio,  . 

I'ennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island, 
Wisconsin, 


Furniture, 

California, . 
Connecticut, 
Illinois, 
Indiana, 
Iowa,  . 
Kentucky, . 
^Massachusetts, 
>Iichis;an,    . 
Missouri,    . 
New  Hampshire 
New  York, 
Ohio,  . 
Oregon, 
IVnnsylvania, 
Tennessee, 
A'ermont,    . 
Wisconsin, 


Iron  Goods, 

Colorado,    . 
( 'imnecticut, 
Illinois, 
Indiana, 
Kansas,        . 
Kentucky,  . 
Maryland,  . 
Mississippi, 
New  York, 
Ohio,  . 

I'ennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island, 
South  Carolina- 
Tennessee, 


13S 
60 
.52 
•20 
60 
91 
5-t 
39 


1,.532 

66 
2,3 
20 

6 

58 

289 

20 

10 
60 

612 
93 
135 


2,838 

81 
.189 

55 
205 

96 
135 
337 
634 
5 
231 
153 

36 

10 
375 
125 

71 
100 


3,452 

3 

10 

166 

300 

6 

14 

114 

8 

2,002 

697 

26 

12 

9 

85 


730 
3 


53 
1.58 

82 
136 

30 


138 
50 
52 
26 
60 
91 
54 
39 


25 

20 

20 

6 

1.36 

446 

20 

6 

17 

60 

53 

770 

175 

271 

30 

138 


81 
190 

55 
205 

96 
135 
337 
634 
5 
231 
198 

36 

10 
375 
125 

71 
100 


3,504 

3 

10 

166 

300 

6 

14 

114 

8 

2.0.54 

697 

26 

12 

9 

85 


22,480 

2,684 

817 

]  ,256 

43 

3,719 

6,229 

7,-534 

198 


105,1.57 

2S 

6,052 

1,649 

168 

907 

4,638 

7,453 

10,837 

2,-593 

227 

42 

78 

2,-545 

33,493 

11,679 

19,022 

1,244 

1,902 


52,167 

319 

932 

2,440 

3,206 

964 

992 

10,2-59 

2,695 

2,074 

1,377 

10,885 

6,519 

60 

6,-3-50 

494 

738 

1,863 


104,965 

18 

3,795 

4,067 

2,394 

123 

3,906 

3,033 

170 

22,244 

14,943 

47.134 

1,207 

124 

1,807 
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No.  of  persons 
employed   in    in- 

STATES. 

Males. 

Females. 

ToUil. 

dustry  named  in 
the  States  speci- 
tied,  according  to 
U.S.  Census,  1870. 

Farmers  and  Laborers,*     . 

10,467 

140 

10,607 

Alnhwna, 

551 

18 

569 

Arizona, 

23 

_ 

23 

Arkansas,  . 

508 

_ 

508 

Connecticut, 

56 

_ 

56 

Florida, 

133 

_ 

133 

Geors^ia, 

1,193 

34 

1,227 

IlliDois,       . 

43-2 

_ 

432 

Iowa,  . 

34o 

_ 

345 

Kansas, 

156 

5 

161 

Kentuckj%  . 

703 

37 

740 

Louisiana,  . 

551 

- 

551 

Massachusetts,  . 

119 

_ 

119 

Michigan,  . 

51 

- 

51 

Montana  Territory, 

2 

- 

2 

Mississippi, 

1,000 

- 

1,000 

Missouri,    . 

300 

- 

300 

Nebraska,  . 

12 

_ 

12 

New  Hampshire, 

10 

- 

10 

New  York, 

20 

- 

20 

North  Carolina, 

737 

30 

767 

I'ennsylvania,    . 

443 

_ 

443 

Rhode  Island,    . 

78 

- 

78 

Houth  Carolina, 

549 

16 

565 

Tennessee, 

533 

- 

533 

Texas, 

1,397 

1,397 

Vermont,    . 

12 

12 

Virginia,     . 

500 

_ 

500 

Washington  Territory, 

10 

- 

10 

Wisconsin, 

43 

- 

43 

Leather  AND  Leather  Goods, 

786 

1 

787 

35,689 

California, 

123 

_ 

123 

955 

Illinois, 

97 

_ 

97 

2,688 

Kansas, 

5 

_ 

5 

283 

Maine, 

49 

- 

49 

1.505 

Massachusetts, 

181 

1 

182 

6.561 

Missouri,    . 

180 

- 

ISO 

2,118 

New  York, 

54 

- 

54 

11,457 

Oregon, 

25 

- 

25 

1.37 

Pennsylvania, 

12 

- 

12 

9,486 

AVest  Virginia, 

60 

- 

60 

499 

Stone 

1,609 

78 

1,687 

26,161 

Colorado, 

14 

_ 

14 

2 

Connecticut, 

10 

_ 

10 

2,051 

Illinois, 

160 

- 

160 

2,865 

Kansas, 

70 

- 

70 

1S5 

Maryland,  . 

160 

_ 

160 

707 

Massachusetts, 

63 

_ 

63 

3,295 

Missouri,    . 

102 

78 

ISO 

1,165 

Nebraska,  . 

25 

_ 

2) 

41 

Nevada, 

37 

- 

37 

- 

New  Jersey, 

l.rn 

- 

155 

1.049 

New  York. 

412 

- 

412 

6,883 

North  Carolina, 

117 

- 

117 

67 

Ohio,  . 

150 

_ 

150 

3.2S0 

Pennsvlvania, 

80 

_ 

80 

3,866 

KhodJ  Island, 

39 

_ 

:>9 

584 

South  Carolina, 

15 

- 

15 

121 

AVooDEN  Goods, 

1,120 

- 

1,120 

37,440 

Alabama 

15 

_ 

15 

79 

<'«litornia, 

114 

- 

114 

662 

Illinois 

155 

155 

3,679 

♦  No  census  comparisons  obtainable. 
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No.    of    persons 

employed   in   in- 

STATES. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

dustry  named  in 
the  States  speci- 
tied,  according  to 
U.S.Census,1870. 

Wooden  Goods  — Con. 

Indiana, 

75 

- 

75 

2,907 

Kentucky 

60 

- 

50 

5.55 

Michigan,   ...... 

.59 

_ 

59 

3,2.30 

Minnesota, 

40 

_ 

40 

640 

Missouri, 

1.51 

_ 

151 

2,501 

New  York, 

15 

_ 

15  ' 

9,716 

Oliio, 

45 

_ 

45 

6,234 

Oregon, 

10 

- 

10 

99 

Pennsylvania 

242 

'              _ 

242 

6,454 

Texas,         .      • 

18 

_ 

18 

127 

Virginia, 

115 

_ 

115 

489 

Washington  Territorj',     . 

16 

- 

16 

68 

Prison  Duties,* 

3,507 

1,423 

4,930 

Arkansas, 

_ 

13 

13 

Colorado,   . 

67 

_ 

67 

Connecticut,, 

31 

54 

85 

Illinois, 

315 

22 

337 

Iowa,  . 

49 

4 

53 

Kentucky,  . 

211 

4 

215 

Louisiana,  . 

38 

38 

Maine, 

52 

3 

55 

Maryland,  . 

183 

as 

216 

Massachusetts, 

521 

468 

989 

Michigan,   . 

210 

20 

230 

Minnesota, 

35 

3 

38 

Missis.sii)pi, 

19 

18 

37 

Missouri,    . 

17 

20 

37 

Nevada, 

61 

- 

61 

New  Hampshire 

, 

13 

15 

2S 

New  Jersey, 

20 

82 

102 

New  York, 

350 

347 

697 

North  Carolina, 

70 

12 

82 

Ohio,  . 

372 

62 

434 

Pennsvlvania, 

248 

SI 

329 

KhodJ  Island, 

65 

31 

96 

Tennessee, 

119 

33 

152 

Texas, 

303 

20 

323 

Vermont,   . 

40 

21 

61 

West  Virginia, 

3S 

5 

43 

Wisconsin, 

94 

14 

108 

Washington  Territory, 

4 

- 

4 

*  No  census  comparisons  obtainable. 
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[Jan. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


INDUSTRIES  AND  STATES. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


No.  of  persons 
era  pi  eyed  in  in- 
dustry named  in 
the  States  speei- 
fied,  accordinit  to 
U.S.  Census,  187t>. 


Brick  makers, 

Colorado,   . 

North  Carolina, 

Montana  Territory,  . 

Oregon, 

Washhigton  Territory, 


Brick  makers  and  Masons, 
South  Carolina,  .        .        .        . 

Brick  and  Stone  Masons,  . 

Florida, 

New  York 

Masons 

Colorado, 

Stone  Masons, 
Kansas, 

Brooms, 


Maine, 
Michigan,  . 
Missouri,    . 
New  York, 
Pennsylvania,    . 
South  Carolina, 
West  Virginia,  . 
Wisconsin, 


Brushes, 

Massachusetts, 
New  York, 
Ohio,  . 
Pennsylvani.-i, 


Boxes,  Paper, 
New  York,        , 


Carpenters, 

Colorado,    . 
Florida,      . 
Kansas, 
Kentucky,  . 
Minnesota, 
Mis8issi))pi, 
Montana  Territory 
New  York, 
Pennsylvania,     . 
South  Carolina, 


Gas  Making, 
Pennsylvania,    . 


21 
4S 
30 
41 
74 
10 
26 
18 


190 
364 
322 


C3 
6 
57 

10 
10 


268 

21 
48 
30 
41 
74 
10 
26 
18 


1,010 


07 

244 

18 
52 
10 
10 
17 

63 
96 
8 
43 
34 

65 

38 

65 

38 

10 

2,104 

2 
8 

7 
2,097 

8 

31 

8 

31 

10 

132 

10 

132 

3,638 

27 

95 

202 

3,026 

205 
3 

80 


1,827 


205 

639 

364 

14 

379 

536 

62 

638 

10 

1,691 

10 

1,691 

93 

23,013 

4 

83 

3 

295 

6 

807 

16 

1,036 

3 

676 

8 

321 

0 

20 

30 

8.806 

5 

10,538 

16 

431 

13 

1,.533 

13 

1,533 
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mSCELLANEOUS  —  Concluded. 


No.    of   persons 
employed  in   in- 

IXDUSTRIES  AND   STATES. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

dustry  named  in 
the  States  speci- 
fied, according  to 
U.S.  Census,  1870. 

Gilding 

120 

_ 

120 

170 

Massachusetts, 

120 

- 

120 

170 

Hats,  Wool,     .... 

593 

- 

593 

18,586 

Massachusetts, 

New  York,         .        .        .        . 
Rhode  Island 

226 

320 

47 

_ 

226 

320 

47 

3,290 

5,267 

29 

Laundry  Work, 

159 

156 

315 

17,303 

Massachusetts, 

Nebraska, 

New  York, 

Ohio 

IVnnsvlvania, 

Khode  Island,     .         .'       . 
Wisconsin, 

16 

125 

4 

14 

64 
3 

9 
66 
14 

64 
19 
125 
,  13 
66 
14 
14 

1,656 

113 

9,678 

2,796 

2,276 

474 

310 

Match  Boxes,* 

25 

- 

25 

Pennsylvaula 

25 

- 

25 

Printing 

19 

- 

19 

5,382 

Massachusetts, 

Ohio 

14 
5 

- 

14 
5 

2,973 
2,409 

Plumbers  and  Tinsmiths,   . 

17 

- 

17 

967 

New  York, 

17 

- 

17 

967 

Tinsmithing,    .... 

36 

- 

36 

3,862 

Minnesota, 

Pennsylvania 

8 
28 

- 

8 
28 

231 
3,631 

Tot  Watches, 

51 

- 

51 

137 

Pennsylvania, 

51 

- 

51 

137 

Tots  and  Notions,* 

15 

- 

15 

Minnesota, 

15 

- 

15 

Weaving 

86 

28 

114 

34,869 

Pennsylvania, 

86 

28 

114 

34,869 

Weaving  Prison  Stripes,    . 

1 

12 

13 

1,702 

North  Carolina,         .... 

1 

12 

13 

1,702 

Weaving  Bagging,* 

3 

- 

3 

Pennsylvania 

3 

- 

3 

Weavers  and  Tailors, 

30 

- 

30 

1,176 

South  Carolina,          .... 

30 

- 

30 

1,176 

Setving,  Laundry,  and  Farm 
M'ork,*        .... 

_ 

277 

277 

New  Jersey 

.      - 

277 

277 

*  No  census  comparisons  obtainable,    t  Includes  bat  and  cap  makers.    See  note,  p.  104. 
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Kind  of  Work  done  in 
Penal  Institutions  in 
THK  United  States  in 
WHICH  Convict  Labor  is 
employed. 


N'uraber  of 
States  in 
which  Con- 1 
victs  are 
employed 
in  industry 
named. 


Whole  number 
of  persons  em- 
ployed   in   the 


Number    of 
Convicts  era- 
ployed  in  the  ■  in  those  States 
industry  in   which    that 

named  in  the    industry  is  car- 
United  States   ried  on  in  pris- 


Number  of  per- 
sons     employed 


Industry  named  jnindustrv  named 
in  the  L  iiited 
States,  accoidins; 
to  U.S.  Census  of 
1870. 


ons.  (U.S.  Cen- 
sus, 1870.) 


Agricultural  implements. 
Boots  and  shoes,     . 
Carpets,    .... 
Carriages  and  wagons,   . 
Cigars  and  tobacco. 
Clothing,  .... 
Furniture, 
Iron  goods, 

Farmers  and  laborers,*  . 
Leather  and  leather  goods. 
Stone,       .... 
Wooden  goods, 
Prison  duties,* 


Miscellaneous. 
Brick  makers. 
Brick  makers  and  masons, 
Brick  and  stone  masons. 
Masons,    .... 
Stone  masons. 
Brooms,   .... 
Brushes,  .... 
Boxes,  paper,  . 
Carpenters, 
Gas  making,    . 

Gliding 

Hats 

Laundry  work. 
Match  boxes,* . 

I'rinting 

Plumbers  (and  tinsmiths), 
Tinsmithing,    . 
Toy  watches,  .        .        . 
Toys  and  notions,   . 
Weaving, 

Weaving  prison  stripes, 
Weaving  liMLTging,  . 
Weavers  and  tiiilors, 
Sewing,   laundry,    and    farm 
work,*       .        .        .        . 


Aggregates. 
Farmers  and  laborers,*  , 
Prison  duties,* 
I'roductive  industries,    , 

Totals,       . 


602 
6,581 

n.i 
1,251 

510 

2,262 

2,881 

3,504 

10,607 

787 
1,687 
1,120 
4,930 


107 

65 

10 

8 

10 

268 

1,010 

10 

93 

13 

120 
**593 

315 
25 
19 
17 
36 
51 
15 

114 

13 

3 

30 


10,607 
4,9.30 
24,585 


8,080 

129,989 

2,939 

33,1.53 

22,480 

105,157 

52,167 

104,965 

35,689 
26,161 
37,440 


244 
381 
2,104  I 
31  f 
132  J 
3,6;}8 
1,827 
1,691 
23,013 
1,.5.33 
170 
t8,.586 
17,303 

5,382 


34,869 
1,702 


1,176 


36,678 

135,889 

7,697 

"54,928 

47.848 
118,375 

57,091 
137,545 

59,177 
32,277 
54,206 


43,293 

11,043 

5,206 
2,425 
4,486 

67,864 

8,723 

1,534 

tl6.173 

60,906 

30,924 

4,783 

25,823 


243,731 
textiles. 


1,260.240 


40,122 


666,625 


1,269,240 


*  No  census  comparisons  obtainable.  **  Wool  hat  makers, 

t  Includes  hat  and  cap  makers.     There  are  in  the  United  States  between  5,000  and  6,000 
wool  hat  makers,  doing  work  similar  to  that  performed  by  the  593  convicts. 
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Table  TV.  —  Massachusetts  Prison  Industries,  and  Comparisons 
with  '■'•Free  Labor." 


INDUSTRIES. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


No.  of  persons 
employed  In  in- 
dustry named  in 
Massacbusetts, 
according  to  the 
State  Census  of 
1875. 


Boots,  shoes,  and  slippers. 
Brushes,     .... 
Chair  cane  seating,   . 
Clothing  (certain  branches). 
Farmers  and  gardeners,  . 
Gilding,*    .... 
Hats,  ... 
Laundry  work, 
Leather  and  leather  goods, 

Printing 

Prison  duties,*  . 

Sleighs,  carriages,  and  wagon 

Stone  cutters,    . 


Aggregates. 
Prison  duties,*  . 
Productive  industries. 
Totals,      . 


526 
199 
337 
289 
119 
120 
226 

181 
14 

521 
30 
63 


521 
2,104 


2,625 


468 


468 
229 


527 
205 
337 
446 
119 
120 
226 

64 
182 

14 
989 

30 

63 


989 
2,333 


3,322 


48,279 

338 

929 

15,088 

70,945 

tl,235 
3,668 
6,763 
4,212 

4,216 

4,082 


159,755 


159,755 


*t  See  notes  to  Recapitulation  of  Table  III. 
14 
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Table  V.  —  Kind  of  Labor  in  Penal  Institutions. 


Convicts  at  Work. 

Convicts  at  Work. 

States  and  Kind 

States  and  Kind 
OF  Labor* 

OF  Labor. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females 

Total. 

Alabama, 

566 

18 

584 

Maryland,     . 

895 

121 

1,016 

.Skilled, 

15 

_ 

15 

Skilled, 

712 

8S 

800 

Unskilled, 

551 

18 

569 

Prison  duties,     . 

183 

33 

216 

Arkansas, 

508 

13 

521 

Massachusetts 

2,625 

697 

3,322 

Unskilled,     . 

508 

_ 

508 

Skilled, 

1,985 

229 

2,214 

Prison  duties. 

- 

13 

13 

Unskilled,    . 

119 

_ 

119 

Prison  duties, 

521 

468 

989 

California,     . 

318 

_ 

318 

Skilled, 

318 

_ 

318 

Michigan, 

1,526 

95 

:  1,621 

Skilled. 

1,265 

75 

:  1,340 

Colorado, 

154 

- 

154 

1  Unskilled,   . 

51 

- 

51 

Skilled, 

R7 

^ 

87 

1  Prison  duties. 

210 

20 

230 

Prison  duties. 

67 

- 

67 

Minnesota,    . 

241 

9 

2.50 

Connecticut,  . 

563 

55 

618 

Skilled, 

206 

6 

212 

Skilled, 

466 

1 

467 

Prison  duties,     . 

35 

3 

38 

Unskilled,     . 
Prison  duties. 

66 
31 

54 

66 
85 

Mississippi,   . 

1,075 

25 

1,100 

Skilled,        .       .. 

56 

7 

63 

Delaware, 

- 

- 

_ 

Unskilled,   - 

1,000 

_ 

1,000 

Prison  duties. 

19 

18 

37 

Florida,  . 

138 

3 

141 

Missouri, 

1,149 

98 

1,247 

Skilled, 
Unskilled,     . 

5 
133 

3 

8 
133 

'  Skilled, 
Unskilled.    . 

730 
402 

78 

730 
480 

Georgia,  . 

1,193 

34 

1,227 

Prison  duties. 

17 

20 

37 

Unskilled,     . 

1,193 

34 

1,227 

Nebraska,     . 

239 

3 

242 

Illinois,  . 

2,031 

22 

2,053 

Skilled, 
Unskilled,    . 

227 
12 

3 

230 
12 

Skilled. 

1,284 

_ 

1,284 

Unskilled.      . 

432 

- 

432 

Nevada,  . 

142 

_ 

142 

Prison  duties. 

315 

22 

337 

Skilled, 

81 

_ 

81 

Indiana,  . 

995 

- 

995 

Prison  duties,     . 

01 

- 

61 

Skilled, 

995 

- 

995 

N.  Hampshire, 

256 

15 

271 

Iowa, 

712 

57 

769 

Skilled, 
Unskilled,    . 

2.33 
10 

- 

233 
10 

Skilled. 

318 

53 

.371 

Prison  duties,     . 

13 

15 

28 

Unskilled.      . 

345 

_ 

345 

Prison  duties, 

49 

4 

53 

New  Jersey, 

756 

82 

838 

Kansas,    . 

588 

5 

593 

Skilled, 
Unskilled,   . 

581 
1.55 

- 

581 
155 

Skilled, 

387 

_ 

387 

Prison  duties. 

20 

82 

102 

Unskilled,     . 

201 

5 

206 

New  York,    . 

6,387 

654 

7,041 

Kentucky, 

1,149 

61 

1,210 

Skilled, 

5,692 

307 

5,999 

Skilled. 

235 

20 

255 

Unskilled,   . 

345 

- 

345 

Unskilled.     . 

703 

37 

740 

Prison  duties,     . 

350 

347 

697 

I'rison  duties, 

211 

4 

215 

No.   Carolina, 

1,028 

54 

1,082 

Louisiana, 

551 

38 

589 

Skilled, 

169 

12 

181 

ITnskilled,      . 
Prison  duties, 

551 

38 

551 
38 

Unskilled,   . 
Prison  duties. 

7S9 
70 

30 
12 

819 

82 

Ohio, 

2.044 

210 

2,254 

AIaine, 

339 

11 

350 

Skilled. 

1,.522 

148 

1,670 

Skilled, 

287 

8 

295 

Unskilled,    . 

1.50 

_ 

1.50 

Prison  duties, 

52 

3 

55 

Prison  duties,     . 

372 

62 

434 
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Convicts  at  Work.     | 

Convicts  at  W 

ORK. 

States  and  Kind 

States  and  Kind 

OF  Labor. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Oregon,    . 

55 

_ 

55 

Vermont, 

250 

21 

271 

Skilled. 

45 

_ 

45 

Skilled, 

198 

_ 

198 

rnskilled,     . 

10 

'       _ 

10 

Unskilled,    . 

12 

_ 

12 

Prison  duties,     . 

40 

21 

61 

Tennstlvania, 

2,994 

285 

3,279 

Skilled, 
Unskilled,     . 

2,210 
536 

204 

2,414 
536 

Virginia, 

790 

28 

818 

Prison  duties, 

248 

81 

329 

Skilled, 

290    . 

28 

318 

Unskilled,    . 

500 

_ 

500 

Rhode  Island, 

293 

75 

368 

Skilled, 
Unskilled, 

111 
117 

44 

1.55 
117 

W.  Virginia, 

238 

5 

243 

Prison  duties, 

65 

31 

96 

Skilled, 

200 

_ 

200 

Prison  duties,     . 

38 

5 

43 

So.  Carolina,  . 

710 

16 

726 

Skilled, 
Unskilled,     . 

161 
549 

16 

161 
565 

Wisconsin,    . 

778 

14 

792 

Skilled, 

641 

_ 

641 

Tennessee, 

1,167 

33 

1,200 

Unskilled,    . 

43 

_ 

43 

Skilled. 

515 

_ 

515 

Prison  duties, 

94 

14 

10(S 

Unskilled,      . 

5*5 

_ 

533 

Prison  duties. 

119 

33 

152 

Territories, 

84 

_ 

84 

Texas,      . 

1,718 

20 

1,738 

Skilled. 

61 

_ 

61 

Unskilled,     . 

1,415 

- 

1,415 

Unskilled,    . 

19 

_ 

19 

Prison  duties. 

303 

20 

323 

Prison  duties. 

4 

, 

4 

Recapitulation. 


Convicts  at  Work. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


United  States, 

Skilled,  . 
Unskilled,  . 
Prison  duties,    . 


37,245 

22,288 
11,450 
3,507 


2,877 

1,236 

218 

1,423 


40,122 

23,524 
11,668 
4,930 
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Table  VI.  —  Classification  of  Penal  Institutions. 


States  and  Kind  of 
Institutions. 


B  = 
P 

O  3 

6  "^ 

'A 


Convicts  in  Prison. 


Males.  Females.    Total 


Alabama,    . 
State  Prison, 

Arkansas,  . 
State  Prison, 

California, 
State  Prison, 

Colorado,  . 
Slate  Prison, 

Connecticut, 

State  Prison, 
County  Jails, 

Delaware, 
County  Jails, 

Florida, 
State  Prison, 

Georgia, 
State  Prison, 

Illinois, 

State  Prisons, 
Reform  School, 

Indiana, 
State  I'risons, 

lOVVA,     . 

State  Prisons, 
Reform  School, 

Kansas, 
State  Prison, 

Kentucky, 

State  Prison, 
House  of  Refuge 

Louisiana, 
State  Prison, 

Maine, 

State  Prison, 
County  Jail, 

Maryland, 

State  I'rison, 
City  Jail,  . 
House  of  Correction, 


621 
621 

508 
508 

1,571 
1,571 

154 

154 

590 

274 
316 


13S 
138 

1,193 
1,193 

2,031 

1,853 
178 

1,231 
1,231 

733 

592 
141 

588 
588 


9S2 
205 


551 
651 


214 
194 


1,070 

729 

245 

96 


654 
654 

521 
521 

1,582 
1,582 

155 

155 

653 

278 
375 

104 
104 

141 
141 

1,227 
1,227 


1,8S1 
178 

1,231 
1,231 

790 

596 
194 

693 
593 

1,266 

1,023 
243 

689 
589 

430 

217 
213 

1,232 

783 
285 
164 


Convicts  at  Work. 


Females. 


508 
508 

318 
318 

154 
154 

663 
261 


138 
138 

1,193 
1,193 

2,031 

1,853 

178 

995 
995 


571 
141 

588 
688 

1,149 

982 
167 

551 

551 


214 
125 


729 

130 

36 


Total. 


18 

584 

18 

584 

13 

521 

13 

521 

3 
3 

34 
34 

22 
•22 


57 

4 
53 

5 
5 

61 

41 

20 

38 
38 

11 

3 

8 

121 

54 
30 
37 


318 
318 

154 
154 

618 

265 
353 


141 
141 

1,227 
1,227 

2,053 

1,875 
178 

995 
995 


575 
194 

693 
593 

1,210 

1,0>3 

187 

589 
589 


217 
133 

1,016 

783 

160 

73 
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States  and  Kind  of 
Institutions. 


Massachusetts 


State  Prisons, 

City  and  County  Jails, 

Workhouses  and  Houses  of  Cor 

rection,     . 
Reform  Schools, 


Michigan, 


State  Prison, 
Reform  School,  . 
Houses  of  Correction 

Minnesota, 

State  Prison, 
Reform  School,  . 

Mississippi, 
State  Prison, 

Missouri,    . 

State  Prison, 
Workhouse, 

Nebraska,  . 
State  Prison, 

Xevada, 
State  Prit^on, 


New  Hampshire, 

State  Prison, 
Reform  School,  . 

"     New  Jersey, 

State  Prison, 
County  Jails, 
Reform  School, 

New  York, 

State  Prisons,      . 
County  Penitentiaries 
Houses  of  Refuge, 

North  Carolina, 
State  Prison, 


Ohio,    .... 

State  Prison, 
Workhouses, 
House  of  Refuge, 

Oregon, 
State  Prison, 

Pennstlvania,  . 

State  Prisons, 
County  Jails, 
Workhouses    and    Houses 

Correction, 
Houses  of  Refuge  and  Reform 

Schools,    .... 


Rhode  Island,  . 

Stale  Prison, 
County  Jail, 

Workhouse  and  House  of  Cor 
rection 


CONYICTS   IN  PKISON. 


Males.  Females.    Total. 


3,65.5 

7.58 
232 

2,295 
370 

1,679 


318 
674 


235 
96 

1,075 
1,075 

1,470 

1,265 
205 

247 
247 

142 
142 


174 
103 

1,332 

774 

281 
277 

7,343 

3,670 
2,602 
1,071 

1,028 
1,028 

2,204 
1,487 


189 
189 

4,166 

1,823 
658 

1,008 

677 


371 
32 


411 
25 


51 
100 


37 
*^2 


520 

278 


32 
134 

48 


23 
49 

278 

171 

75 

5 


4,494 

1,129 
264 

2,706 
395 

1,777 

790 
318 
669 


238 
105 

1,100 
1,100 

1,621 

1,316 
305 

250 
250 

142 
142 


179 
118 

1,451  ! 

811 
363 


8,141 

3,670 
3,122 
1,349 

1,082 
1,082 

2,418 

1,519 
702 
197 

189 
189 

4,687 

1,846 
707 

1,286 

848 


Convicts  at  Work. 


Malee.  Females.    Total. 


2,625 

697 

613 

345 

42 

10 

1,733 

342 

237 

- 

1,526 

95 

733 

_ 

318 

_ 

475 

95 

241 

9 

215 

3 

26 

6 

1,075 

25 

1,075 

25 

1,149 

98 

950 

- 

199 

98 

239 

3 

239 

^  3 

142 

- 

142 

- 

256 

15 

1.53 

_ 

103 

15 

756 

82 

304 

_ 

175 

82 

277 

- 

6,387 

654 

3,046 
2,270 

376 

1,071 

278 

1,028 

54 

1,028 

54 

2,044 

210 

1,444 

32 

456 

132 

144 

46 

55 

- 

55 

- 

2,994 

285 

1,415 
347 

23 
36 

659 

129 

573 

97 

293 

75 

87 

5 

89 

1 

117 

63 

3,322 

9.58 
52 

2,075 
237 

1,621 

733 
318 
570 


218 
32 

1,100 
1,100 

1,247 

950 

297 

242 
242 

142 
142 


153 
118 


304 
257 
277 

7,041 

3,046 
2,646 
1,349 

1,082 
1,082 


1,476 

588 
190 

55 
55 

3,279 

1,438 
383 

788 

670 

368 

92 
96 
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States  and  Kind  of 

Convicts  in  Prison. 

Convicts  at  Work. 

Institutions. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

South  Carolina, 

no 

16 

726 

710 

16 

726 

State  Prison, 

710 

16 

726 

710 

16 

726 

Tennessee, 

1,167 

33 

1,200 

1,167 

33 

1,200 

State  Prison, 

1.167 

33 

1,200 

1,167 

33 

1,200 

Texas, 

1,718 

20 

1,738 

1,718 

20 

1,738 

State  Prison, 

1,718 

20 

1,738 

1,718 

20 

1,738 

Vermont,    . 

250 

21 

271 

250 

21 

271 

State  Prison, 
Keforin  School,  . 

150 
lOU 

2 
19. 

1.52 
119 

1.50 
100 

2 
19 

152 
119 

Virginia,     . 

936 

80 

1,016 

790 

28 

818 

State  Prison, 

936 

80 

1,016 

790 

28 

818 

West  Virginia, 

23S 

5 

243  I 

238 

5 

24:3 

State  Prison, 

238 

5 

243 

238 

5 

243 

Wisconsin, 

863 

22 

885 

778 

14 

792 

State  Prison, 
House  of  Currection, 
Reform  School,  . 

316 
119 

42S 

8 
14 

324 
133 

428 

231 
119 

428 

14 

231 
i:« 
428 

The  Territories, 

3 

101 

2 

103 

84 

- 

84 

State  Prisons, 

3 

101 

2 

103 

84 

- 

84 

RECAPITULATION. 


Kind  of  Institutions. 

i-i  5 

Convicts  in  Prison. 

Convicts  at  Work. 

O  3 

. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

United  States, 

129 

44,084 

3,685 

47,760 

37,245 

2,877 

40,122 

State  Prisons 

48 

30,276 

1,050 

31,326 

26,208 

833 

27,041 

City  and  County  Jails  and  Peni- 

tentiaries  

40 

4,713 

816 

5,529 

3,480 

600 

4,080 

Worliliouses    and    Houses    of 

Correction 

25 

4,982 

1,103 

6,145 

3,794 

910 

4,704 

Houses  of  lU'fusce  and  Reform 

Schools 

16 

4,113 

656 

4,769 

3,763 

534 

4,297 

Note. — In  Massachusetts,  eleven  "Houses  of  Corrections  and  Jails"  combined,  have 
been  classed  as  "  Houses  of  Correction."  The  15oston  House  of  Industry  is  classed  among 
"Workhouses."  TIk^  IJoston  House  of  Keforniation  among  "  Reform  Schools."  In  Ohio, 
the  Clevelaiul  Workhouse  and  House  of  Refus^e  is  classed  among  "  Workhouses."  In  Wis- 
consin, the  Industrial  School  at  Waukesha  is  classed  among  "  Reform  Schools." 
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Table 

VII.  —  Method  of  Employment. 

Employed 

STATES. 

Under 

1 
By  Con- 

On Public 

In  Prison 

Totals. 

Lease. 

tractors. 

Account. 

Duties. 

United  States,   . 

9,041 

16,747 

9,404 

4,930 

40,122 

Alabama, 

584 

- 

- 

- 

584 

Arkansas, 

508 

- 

- 

13 

521 

California, 

_ 

318 

- 

- 

318 

Colorado, 

_ 

40 

47 

67 

1.54 

Connecticut,  . 

_ 

504 

29 

85 

618 

Delaware, 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

Florida,  . 

141 

_ 

- 

- 

141 

Georgia, 

1,227 

- 

- 

- 

1,227 

Illinois,  . 

- 

1,271 

445 

337 

2.0.53 

Indiana, . 

_ 

995 

- 

- 

995 

Iowa,  '    . 

_ 

318 

398 

53 

769 

Kansas,  . 

- 

320 

273 

- 

593 

Kentucky, 

905 

- 

- 

215 

1,210 

Louisiana, 

551 

.     - 

- 

38 

589 

Maine,     . 

_ 

78 

217 

55 

350 

Maryland, 

_ 

800 

- 

216 

1,016 

Massachusetts, 

_ 

1,880 

453 

989 

3,322 

Michigan, 

_ 

698 

693 

230 

1,621 

Minnesota,     . 

- 

180 

32 

38 

250 

Mississippi,    . 

1,000 

- 

63 

37 

1,100 

Missouri, 

220 

730 

260 

37 

1,247 

Nebraska, 

242 

- 

- 

- 

242 

Nevada, . 

_ 

- 

81 

61 

142 

New  Hampshire, 

- 

231 

12 

28 

271 

New  Jersey,  . 

- 

304 

432 

102 

838 

New  Tork,     . 

- 

4,908 

1,436 

697 

7,041 

North  Carolina, 

- 

- 

1,000 

82 

1,082 

Ohio,      . 

- 

1,268 

552 

434 

2,2.54 

Oregon,  . 

- 

55 

- 

- 

55 

Pennsylvania, 

- 

980 

1,970 

329 

3,279 

Rhode  Island, 

- 

188 

84 

96 

368 

South  Carolina, 

56.3 

- 

163 

- 

726 

Tennessee,     . 

1,048 

- 

- 

1.52 

1,200 

Texas,    . 

1,415 

- 

- 

323 

1,738 

Vermont, 

- 

196 

14 

61 

271 

Virginia, 

500 

54 

264 

- 

818 

West  Virginia, 

- 

200 

- 

43 

243 

"Wisconsin,     . 

- 

231 

453 

108 

792 

The  Territories, 

47 

- 

33 

4 

84 
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The  completeness  of  the  foregoing  tables  and  the  fulness 
of  their  headings,  preclude  the  necessity  of  any  extended 
analysis  of  the  same.  A  glance  at  them  shows  that  there  are 
129  penal  institutions  of  all  grades  in  the  United  States  in 
which  convicts  are  employed  at  any  kind  of  labor:  48  are 
state  prisons,  40  city  and  county  jails  and  penitentiaries,  25 
workhouses  and  houses  of  correction,  and  16  liouses  of  refuge 
and  reform  schools  (see  note  to  Table  VI.).  In  these  129 
institutions,  which,  according  to  the  best  official  information 
to  be  obtaiued,  include  the  institutions^  in  all  the  States,  in 
which  convicts  are  in  any  way  employed,  there  are  47,769 
inmates :  44,084  males  and  3,685  females ;  37,245  males  and 
2,877  females  are  emploj'cd  at  some  kind  of  work  :  making  a 
total  of  40,122  convicts  engaged  in  labor  in  all  the  penal 
institutions  of  this  country  where  labor  is  employed.  These 
convicts  are  employed  in  skilled  work,  unskilled  work,  and 
prison  duties.  In  skilled  work  there  are  22,288  males,  1,236 
females  —  total,  23,524.  In  unskilled  work,  11,450  males,  218 
females  —  total,  11,668.  In  prison  duties,  3,507  males,  1,123 
females  —  total,  4,930.  The  convicts  employed  in  skilled  and 
unskilled  work  are  engaged  in  the  following  trades  :  — 


Agricultural  implements. 

Agricultural  implements  and  wire. 

Agricultural  threshing  machines. 

Axles. 

Basket  making. 

Basket  making  and  covering  demi- 

johus. 
Bakers. 

Bagging  weaving. 
Bedsteads. 

Chairs  and  bedsteads. 
Cabinet  making  and  furniture. 
Chair  cane  seating. 
Chair  making. 
Chair   cane   seating   and   mattress 

making. 
Chairs,  rustic. 
.Furniture. 
Chair  flag  seatuig. 
Cane-work. 
Bolts,  nuts,  etc. 


Skilled. 

Saddlery  hardware. 

Hardware  and  foundry  work. 

Shelf  hardware. 

Wrought  strap  hinges. 

Crystal  metal  bells. 

Carriage  bolts. 

Boots  and  shoes. 

Boot  stitching. 

Shoemaking. 

Shoes. 

Inner  soles,  .shoe  counters,  and  heels. 

Inner  soles  for  shoes,  paste-work. 

Slippers. 

Bottoming  shoes. 

Shoe  and  tailor  shops. 

Blacksmiths. 

Blacksmiths  and  wheelwrights. 

Bri{!k  makers. 

Brick  makers  and  masons. 

Brick  ma.'on3. 

Masons. 
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Stone  masons. 

Brooms. 

Brushes. 

Boxes,  paper. 

Carpenters. 

Carpenters  and  coopers. 

Carriages  and  buggies. 

Farm  and  spring  wagons. 

Cooperage,  carriages,  sleighs,  and 

wagons. 
Sleighs. 

Carriage  trimmers  and  painters. 
Carriage  wood-work. 
Paint  shop. 

Carpet  rags,  cutting  and  sewing. 
Carpet  rag  and  chain  spooling. 
Carpet  rags,  sewing. 
Cigars. 

Tobacco  factory. 
Clothing,  ready  made. 
Seamstresses. 
Tailoring. 
Sewing. 

Shirts  and  overalls  for  export. 
Overalls. 
Shirt  making. 

Clothing  and  shoes  for  prison  use. 
Sewing  and  knitting. 
Knitting. 
Stockings. 
Cooks. 
Cooperage. 
Tubs  and  buckets- 
Edge  tools. 
Carpenters'  tools. 
Gilding. 
Harnesses. 
Halters. 


Harnesses,  collars,  and  whips. 

Horse  collars. 

Harnesses  and  saddlery. 

Whips. 

Hats. 

Iron,  malleable. 

Wire  working. 

Barbed  wire  fence. 

Wire  cloth. 

Wire. 

Machinists  and  blacksmiths. 

Car-wheels,    stoves,     and     hollow 

ware. 
Laundry  work. 
Leather  tanning. 
Match  boxes. 
Printing. 
Pocket  books. 
Plumbers  and  tinsmiths. 
Tinsmithing. 
Stone  cutters. 
Saddle-trees. 

Sashes,  doors,  and  blinds. 
Sashes  and  blinds. 
Saw  mills. 
Stone  cutters. 
Stone  work. 

Marble  furniture  and  mantel  work. 
Granite  monumental  work. 
Stoves  and  hollow  ware. 
Toy  watches. 
Toy  and  notions. 
Wooden  ware. 
Weaving. 

Weaving  prison  stripes. 
Weaving  bagging. 
Weaving,  carpet. 
Weavers  and  tailors. 


Unskilled. 


At  work  on  new  prison. 
Breaking  stone  for  macadamizing. 
Coal  mines. 
Farms. 

Plantations  and  brick  yards. 
Laborers  on  turpentine  farm. 
Cultivating  tobacco. 
Sugar  and  cotton  plantations. 
15 


Farms,  railroads,  and  levees. 

Railroads,  farms,  and  mines. 

Railroads  and  levees. 

Wood-chopping. 

Gas  making. 

Hemp  manufacturing. 

Iron  mines. 

Laborers  outside  jail. 
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Lumpers  in  sliops. 

Teamsters. 

On  public  works. 

Picking  hair. 

Picking  wool. 


Quarrying  stone. 

Quarrying,  building  sea-wall,  and 

grading. 
Road  makinsr. 


Table  II.  exhibits  the  classification  by  industries  of  the 
employment  of  convicts,  and  Table  IH.  shows  the  distribu- 
tion of  industries  by  States,  together  with  the  number  em- 
ployed in  same  industries  outside  of  penal  institutions.  The 
Recapitulation  to  Table  III.  shows  the  number  of  States 
which  carry  on  industries  in  prison,  the  number  of  convicts 
employed  in  those  States  in  such  industries,  and  the  number 
of  persons,  in  those  States  and  the  United  States,  outside 
prisons,  engaged  in  the  industries  carried  on  within  prison 
walls.  The  Recapitulation  to  Table  V.  proves  that  23,524  con- 
victs emploj-ed  in  productive  skilled  work  in  the  prisons  of 
the  United  States,  compete  with  666,62')  workmen  employed 
in  the  same  States  upon  the  same  kind  of  work,  and  with 
1,269,240  in  the  whole  United  States  engaged  in  the  same 
productive  industries  that  are  carried  on  in  prison  ;  that  is,  tlie 
convicts  employed  in  skilled  work  constitute  a  little  less  than 
two  per  cent  of  all  engaged  at  free  labor  in  like  industries  ; 
and  that  is  the  true  figure  to  use  in  comparing  convict  with 
free  labor.  It  must  be  admitted  that  all  the  arguments  of 
the  opponents  of  convict  labor  fall  to  the  ground  with  the 
establishment  of  these  facts.  Nor  does  the  fact  that  in  some 
industries  and  States  the  proportion  is  larger  than  this  aver- 
age in  any  way  invalidate  the  weight  of  the  statistics  pre- 
sented. 

Table  IV.  exhibits  Massachusetts  alone,  as  to  industiies 
carried  on,  the  number  of  convicts  employed,  and  tlie  number 
of  workmen  engaged  in  the  industries  carried  on  in  prison  in 
outside  factories.  In  productive  skilled  work,  in  Massachu- 
setts, there  are  2,333  convicts  employed  in  all  industries  car- 
ried on  in  prison,  and  there  are  159,755  persons  employed  in 
like  industries  outside  penal  institutions  ;  that  is,  the  convicts 
employed  in  the  prisons  of  Massachusetts  U[)on  productive 
skilled  work,  constitute  one  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  per- 
sons engaged  on  like  work  outside  prisons.  Table  IV.  gives 
all  the  data  for  any  one  to  find  the  pei'centages  in  the  several 
industries  in   Massachusetts.     A  casual  look  will  show  that 
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no  great  industiy  in  this  State  is  in  any  danger  of  being 
absorbed  by  prison  work. 

Table  VII.  shows  the  method  of  employment  of  the  con- 
victs in  the  United  States:  9,041  are  under  lease,  16,747  by 
contractors,  9,404  upon  public  account,  —  that  is,  where  the 
prison  officials  carry  on  industrial  enterprises  for  the  public 
without  the  presence  of  contractors,  —  and  4,930  are  engaged 
in  prison  duties.     Total,  40,122. 

Since  the  putting  in  type  of  the  tabular  portion  of  this 
Part,  we  have  secured  statistics  of  an  industrial  school  in 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  Avhicli  contains  eight  hundred  boj's,  of 
which  number  three  hundred  are  employed  by  a  contractor 
in  making  baskets  and  covering  demijohns,  and  the  remainder 
in  the  various  duties  incidental  to  such  an  institution.  Tiiese 
figures  can  be  easily  added  to  the  totals  of  the  tables,  but  will 
in  no  way  affect  the  general  result. 

The  statistics  reported  are  from  returns  of  the  condition 
of  the  different  institutions  as  near  the  1st  of  August,  1879, 
as  it  was  possible  to  have  them.  Of  course,  in  the  winter, 
there  would  be  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  in- 
mates of  minor  institutions  especially,  as  they  are  too  often 
made  the  homes  of  a  shiftless  class  which  prefers  tlie  results 
of  petty  crime  to  freedom  and  the  results  of  work. 

Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  of  Boston,  who  has  fully  considered 
the  application  of  technical  education  to  the  solution  of 
the  convict  labor  question,  after  the  foregoing  matter  was 
Avritten  made  a  report  to  the  Joint  Special  Committee  on 
Convict  Labor,  raised  by  the  last  legislature,  and  authorized 
to  sit  during  the  recess.  The  following  suggestions,  as  to 
methods,  have  been  furnished  this  office  by  Mr.  Atkinson  ; 
and,  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  committee,  the  type  has 
been  utilized  in  giving  the  readers  of  this  report  the  benefit 
of  such  suggestions.  We  were  very  ready,  to  do  this,  as 
they  are  in  harmony  with  those  we  have  already  made. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  speaking  of  the  method  of  teaching  the 
mechanic  arts  now  in  practice  in  one  department  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  submits  the  follow- 
ing reasons  wh}^  such  method  should  be  adopted  in  reform 
schools,  in  orphan  asylums,  in  houses  of  detention  for  youth- 
ful criminals,  and,  possibly,  in  all  prisons. 

The  method  is  one  l)v  wliich  the  hand  is  trained  to  the  use 
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of  tools  at  the  same  time  tliat  instviietion  is  being  given  in 
the  school  studies  that  constitute  a  lit  preparation,  either  for 
the  active  pursuit  of  any  mechanical  trade,  or  for  the  higher 
technical  training  that  is  given  in  the  regular  courses  of  in- 
struction in  the  Institute  proper. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  the  method  is  that  the  hand  must 
be  intelligently  trained  to  the  use  of  tools  before  the  tools 
are  applied  to  the  construction  of  any  thing  for  the  purpose 
of  sale ;  or  before  any  idea  of  commercial  value  is  admitted 
with  respect  to  tlie  product  of  such  use. 

A  man  who  lias  been  himself  almost  a  part  of  an  automatic 
mechanism  is  almost  helpless  and  incapable  of  turning  liis 
hand  to  other  mechanical  pursuits.  He  has  had  no  elemen- 
tary instruction,  but  only  ignorant  practice  in  a  small  depart- 
ment of  a  trade. 

The  motive  of  this  method  is  elementary  instruction,  and 
the  product  in  finished  work  may  either  be  a  good  example 
of  metal  forging,  filing  or  fitting,  or  a  simple  bit  of  carpenter's 
work,  of  some  value  or  use  to  the  pupil,  or  possibly  of  some 
use  in  the  further  conduct  of  the  instruction,  but  that  has 
been  made  without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  market. 

Therefore,  the  time  of  the  instructor  has  not  been  devoted 
to  an}^  futile  attempt  to  secure  a  salable  product  fiom  un- 
skilful hands,  but  has  been  given  to  the  training  of  the 
pupils  in  the  use  of  their  hands  and  heads  at  the  same  time. 

The  school  for  elementary  instruction  needs  only  a  few 
hand  tools  and  simple  machines,  a  small  force  of  competent 
instructors  proportioned  to  the  number  of  pupils,  and  the 
use  of  a  small  quantity  of  inexpensive  materials. 

In  order  to  overcome  the  disadvantages  of  the  ordinary 
methods  to  qualify  boys  for  mechanical  pursuits,  the  attempt 
has  been  made  in  many  places  to  establish  machine  shops,  in 
connection  with  schools,  for  the  manufacture  of  machinery 
for  sale.  The  object  in  such  cases  is  either  to  get  a  return 
for  the  instruction  given,  or  to  give  the  students  a  chance  to 
earn  money  while  they  are  getting  their  education. 

So  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  the  first  object  has  not  been 
attained ;  and  the  second  implies  the  use  of  so  much  more 
time  in  doing  one  thing  than  is  lequired  for  purposes  of  in- 
struction as  to  defeat  the  main  object;  or  it  will  impair  the 
strength  of  those  who  attempt  it. 
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In  contradistinction  to  the  ordinary  methods,  the  work  of 
the  school  and  of  the  shop,  whose  main  purpose  is  instruction, 
is  as  follows  :  — 

The  work  of  the  school  is  to  develop  the  mind,  and  to  give 
a  clear  comprehension  of  the  theory  of  mechanics  in  connec- 
tion with  other  studies  needed  for  a  good  common  school 
education,  or  as  a  preparation  for  a  higher  course  of  profes- 
sional study.  The  work  in  the  shop  is  to  teach  the  applica- 
tion of  the  theory,  and  to  train  the  eye,  hand,  and  muscles 
intelligently  to  accuracy  and  readiness ;  to  make  the  eye 
and  hand  competent  instruments  of  an  instructed  mind  ;  to 
aim  to  train  mind  and  muscle  together,  so  that  in  after  life 
the  most  work  shall  be  done  with  the  least  effort,  the  least 
waste,  and  in  the  most  effective  way. 

This  is  what  has  been  undertaken  in  the  Mechanic  Ait 
School  of  the  Institute,  in  as  yet  a  somewhat  crude  and  exper- 
imental way,  but  with  satisfactory  results. 

It  has  been  our  uniform  experience  that  the  training  of  the 
hand  to  do  work  of  any  kind,  particularly  when  the  work  is 
such  that  it  requires  a  certain  amount  of  reasoning  capacity, 
has  a  most  beneficial  effect,  exciting  the  interest,  zeal,  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  boys  in  the  work  of  the  school,  whatever 
it  may  be. 

They  will  go  through  a  great  deal  of  study  that  is  hard 
and  dry,  —  in  fact,  mental  work  that  they  can  hardly  see  the 
use  of,  when  it  is  varied  by  a  certain  amount  of  practical 
work  in  which  hand,  eye,  and  mind  are  practised  in  concert. 

The  instruction  in  the  Department  of  Mechanic  Arts  is 
suitable  for  a  graduate  of  a  grammar  school.  Aside  from  the 
practice  in  the  use  of  tools,  instruction  is  given  in  Algebra, 
Geometry,  English,  Elementary  Physics,  and  Mechanical 
Drawing. 

The  average  time  taken  up  by  these  lessons  and  studies  is 
four  hours  a  day.  Every  other  day,  three  hours  are  devoted 
to  systematic  work  in  the  shops.  The  course  of  instruction 
begins  with  the  simplest  and  easiest  lessons  in  carpentry,  and 
gradually  goes  on  to  the  more  difficult  exercises  requiring 
accuracy  and  judgment.  Beginning  with  the  chalk  line  and 
a  piece  of  rough  board,  the  pupil  proceeds  with  sawing,  plan- 
ing, squaring,  jointing,  mitreing,  nailing,  boring,  dovetailing, 
mortising,  and  framing;  receiving  intermediate  lessons  in  the 
design,  structure,  and  care  of  tools. 
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Wood  turning  and  pattern  making  come  next  to  round  out 
the  pupils'  instruction  in  the  working  of  wood.  The  use  of 
the  patterns  is  illustrated  by  a  series  of  lessons  in  molding, 
core  making,  and  casting.  Thus  far,  the  casting  has  been  in 
iron  only,  but  brass  will  also  be  used  as  soon  as  space  can  be 
provided  for  crucible  furnaces. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  course  the  pupils  enter  the 
blacksmith's  shop  where  they  are  first  taught  how  to  build 
and  manage  the  fire ;  next  how  to  heat,  and  how  to  strike 
the  iron  ;  then  in  sequence  how  to  bend,  draw  out,  upset, 
shape,  weld,  punch,  bore,  and  rivet ;  how  to  heat,  weld,  and 
temper  steel ;  how  to  caseharden  iron. 

The  articles  made  for  illustration  are  required  to  be  made 
of  the  precise  forms  and  dimensions  given  in  drawings,  and 
with  the  fewest  possible  heatings.  The  aim  is  to  teach  the 
pupil  to  accomplish  what  is  wanted,  with  fewest  blows  and 
least  waste  of  material. 

In  forty-five  lessons  of  three  hours  each,  the  pupil  has  prac- 
tice in  operations  of  every  kind  that  a  blacksmith  is  called 
upon  to  perform,  and  he  is  enabled  to  do  work  that  would 
not  be  discreditable  to  the  practical  journe3'man.  The  mate- 
rial used  is  of  inconsiderable  cost,  and  tlie  articles  made  are 
of  interest  to  the  worker  to  call  to  mind  just  how  the  work 
was  done  in  each  case.  If  he  lias  used  due  diligence,  he  is 
justly  proud  of  his  work,  and  is  allowed  to  keep  it. 

After  a  short  course  in  chipping  and  filing  cast-iron, 
wrought-iron  and  steel,  the  pupil  finishes  his  course  with  a 
series  of  exercises  in  lathe  and  plane  work.  It  is  desirable  to 
extend  the  course,  and  include  some  other  branches,  such  as 
soldering  and  brazing,  plumbing,  painting,  and  varnishing, 
engraving,  wood  carving,  and  stone  cutting.  To  all  these 
arts  and  many  more  the  method  of  our  instruction  may  be 
adopted;  keeping  constantly  in  view  the  main  purposes, 
elementary  instruction,  moderate  expense  for  tools  and  ap- 
paratus of  instruction,  and  very  little  expense  in  the  cost 
of  material  consumed. 

Thus  far,  we  have  traced  the  course  of  practical  instruc- 
tion in  the  scliool  of  mechanic  arts,  and  we  have  named  the 
studies  that  are  pursued  at  the  same  time,  —  being  a  part  of 
the  studies  that  would  be  prescribed,  for  a  graduate  of  a 
grammar  school,  in  a  high  school.     We  may  now  assume  that 
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at  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  the  pupil  must  choose  a 
trade.  It  may  be  said  that  he  has  not  yet  been  taught  a 
specific  trade,  but  he  has  acquired  the  elements  of  the  most 
important  ones,  and  he  is  prepared  to  make  an  intelligent 
choice  in  selecting  the  specific  one  that  he  must  pursue  to 
gain  his  bread.  He  has  reall}^  lost  no  time,  for  whatever  his 
choice  may  be,  whether  to  work  in  wood,  metal,  or  other 
material,  the  habits  of  accuracy,  the  judgment,  and  the  man- 
ual dexterity  that  he  has  acquired  are  indispensable. 

Moreover,  if,  in  the  progress  of  invention,  he  should  some- 
time find  that  the  application  of  machinery  has  lessened  the 
demand  for  men  in  his  chosen  pursuit,  he  is  not  left  stranded 
because  of  inaptitude  for  any  other  branch  of  work.  He  has 
a  practical  eye,  trained  muscle,  and  an  intelligent  brain;  he 
can  do  something  more  than  head  rivets,  cork  beer  bottles,  or 
pickle  castings.  He  can  plan  as  well  as  execute,  and  can 
always  find  those  opportunities  for  work,  which,  even  in 
times  of  greatest  depression,  are  to  be  found  vacant  and  ur- 
gent in  the  front  line  of  every  trade,  waiting  for  the  men  that 
are  capable  of  filling  the  place  and  meeting  the  demand. 

Wliat  better  preparation  can  be  conceived  for  frontier  life, 
or  for  the  boy  who  decides  to  migrate  to  the  South  or  West, 
or  to  the  mining  regions,  to  there  establish  mechanical  trades 
or  manufactures,  where  there  are  few  appliances  and  few  men 
trained  to  the  work? 

The  question  now  arises,  how  can  this  method  be  applied 
to  prisons  and  reformatories  ? 

It  ma}'  be  answered  that  the  plant  required  for  an  institution 
containing  near!}'  four  hundred  inmates  would  be  very  inex- 
pensive. The  building  should  be  of  only  one  story,  a  brick  shell 
with  an  asphalt  concrete  floor,  a  plank  roof  covered  with 
gravel,  lighted  and  ventilated  by  monitors.  The  tools,  as  has 
been  stated,  are  not  of  a  costly  kind,  and  the  instructors  would 
be  good,  practical  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  or  machinists. 

I  will  hereafter,  if  desired,  submit  a  plan  and  specification 
for  a  building  and  the  necessary  apparatus  for  384  boys  or 
men,  under  the  tuition  of  eight  instructors,  say  for  an  insti- 
tution of  400.     The  shop  to  contain, — 

1.  A  carpenter's  shop.  5.  Brazing  and  molding. 

2.  Blacksmith's  shop.  6.  Wood  turning. 

3.  Foundry.  7.  jNletal  turning. 

4.  Vise  work.  8.  Metal  finishing. 
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A  paint  shop  outside,  as  it  is  a  dangerous  department. 

The  day  to  be  divided  thus,  —  7  to  9  a.m.,  10  a.m.  to  12 
M.,  1  to  3  P.M.,  4  to  6  P.M. ;  the  intervening  hours  to  be  de- 
voted to  preparation  for  each  new  class. 

Eight  instructors,  each  taking  charge  of  twelve  students 
four  times  a  day,  would  give  two  hours  a  day  to  every  in- 
mate. Sixteen  could  be  looked  after  by  each  instructor, 
which  would  make  the  capacity  of  the  school  equal  to  the 
instruction  of  512  inmates. 

This  work  need  not  interfere  with  the  ordinary  work  or 
the  contract  work  of  the  prison.  On  the  contrary,  would  it 
not  tend  to  make  such  work  vastly  more  effective  and  less 
wasteful  ? 

At  present  the  work  done  in  prisons  must  be  of  a  ver}^  low 
grade,  accompanied  by  great  waste,  because  a  vast  portion  of 
the  crimes  for  which  the  inmates  are  confined  is  the  conse- 
quence of  ignorance  or  incapacity  to  get  a  living  by  any 
other  method  than  stealing. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  this  method  of  instruction  may  be 
applied  to  females  as  well  as  males.  Coarse  sewing  and 
laundry  work  seem  to  comprise  the  work  now  possible  in 
respect  to  girls  and  women  under  detention. 

But  elementary  instruction  could  be  adequately  provided 
in  bread  making,  wood  carving,  type  setting,  lace  making, 
light  brazing  and  soldering,  straw  braiding,  painting,  polish- 
ing, and  varnishing,  jig  sawing,  wood  and  metal  engraving, 
decorating  pottery,  filing  and  finishing  metal  work,  possibly 
in  light  blacksmithing,  and  many  other  arts. 

In  all  houses  of  detention  for  any  but  mere  boys,  would  theie 
not  always  be  found  those  already  competent,  or  capable  of 
becoming  competent  in  a  very  short  time,  to  teach  the  rest? 
Could  there  be  a  more  potent  force  than  to  convert  those 
who  themselves  needed  reform  the  most,  because  they  had 
been  capable  of  better  things,  into  the  instiiictors  of  those 
who  had  erred  through  ignorance  or  circumstance  ? 

In  the  preparation  of  this  memorandum  I  have  had  so 
much  assistance  from  Prof.  John  M.  Ordway,  Chairman  of 
the  Faculty  of  the  Institute  of  Technology,  that  it  Avould 
not  be  fit  for  me  to  put  my  name  to  it  without  stating  my 
obligations  to  him. 

It  may  be  proper  to  forestall  one  objection  that  may  be 
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raised  against  this  plan  which  cannot  be  gainsaid.  It  is  this, 
that  if  it  is  adopted,  the  graduates  of  reformatories  and  other 
like  institutions  will  be  much  better  qualified  to  earn  a  living 
than  most  of  the  graduates  of  the  common  schools  and  some 
of  the  graduates  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning. 

I  may,  at  the  proper  time,  ask  leave  to  submit  a  plan  and 
specification  for  a  one-story  shop  and  the  requisite  apparatus, 
suitable  for  an  institution  of,  four  hundred  inmates,  to  be 
instructed  every  day,  or  eight  hundred  to  be  instructed  three 
times  a  week.  Such  an  establishment  would  cost,  complete, 
not  over  $30,000.  Such  an  establishment  may  be  considered 
too  large  for  a  beginning.  In  such  case  I  should  still  advise 
the  construction  of  a  building  of  this  size,  which  cannot  cost 
over  75  cents  per  square  foot  of  floor,  and  may  be  built  for 
much  less,  and  the  equipment  of  the  shops  for  such  number 
as  may  be  desired,  say  150  to  200  pupils. 

The  reason  for  the  larger  building  is,  that,  after  the  pupils 
have  been  instructed  for  one  or  two  years,  it  will,  without 
doubt,  become  expedient  to  establish  departments  for  con- 
struction, of  which  the  product  may  be  sold  in  the  same 
manner  that  the  products  of  the  pupils  of  the  blind  asylum 
are  sold.  As  such  products  may  be  of  various  kinds,  each  in 
small  quantity,  the  objection,  which  is  now  made  to  working 
prisoners  upon  contract  work  in  large  numbers,  would  not 
apply. 

It  would  also  be  a  very  great  incentive  to  the  inmates  of 
reformatories  if  a  portion  of  the  product  of  their  own  per- 
sonal work,  sold  on  its  individual  merit,  should  be  set  aside 
for  their  own  benefit,  to  start  them  in  life  when  they  are  dis- 
charged. 
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The  question  may  be  asked,  Why  does  the  Bureau  concern 
itself  with  the  criminal  statistics  of  the  State  ?  The  answer 
is  perhaps  more  readily  perceived  than  is  the  reason  for  the 
question  suggested.  The  organic  law  of  the  Bureau  provides 
that  its  duties  "shall  be  to  collect,  assort,  systematize,  and 
present  in  annual  reports  to  the  Legislature  ....  statistical 
details  relating  to  all  departments  of  labor  in  the  Common- 
wealth, especially  in  its  relations  to  the  commercial,  indus- 
trial, social,  educational,  and  sanitary  condition  of  the  labor- 
ing classes,  and  to  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  productive 
industry  of  the  Commonwealth." 

The  study  of  the  questions  belonging  to  us  to  consider, 
extending  over  half  a  dozen  years,  has  taught  us  that  the 
industrial  and  social  condition  of  the  laboring  classes,  as  re- 
lated to  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  productive  industry 
of  the  Commonwealth,  is  more  affected  by  the  presence  of 
crime,  poverty,  and  the  disorganizing  influences  resulting 
from  decrease  of  marriages,  increase  of  divorces,  and  kindred 
matters,  than  from  many,  if  not  all,  the  bad  economical  con- 
ditions resulting  from  want  of  comprehension  of  the  true 
relations  of  labor  and  capital.  The  interests  of  the  working- 
men  demand  a  change  from  so  much  economic  training 
and  study  by  their  professed  leaders  and  the  leaders  of 
political  science  to  a  more  rigid  and  practical  moral  educa- 
tion. As  we  have  said,  convict  labor  is  of  no  account  what- 
ever compared  with  the  presence  of  crime  itself;  and  to  avoid 
the  presence  of  crime,  we  must  prevent  its  commission.  It 
is  not  enough  to  shut  up  criminals ;  and  the  tendency  to 
lessen  terms  of  imprisonment  has  not  been  salutary.  We 
persist,  in  spite  of  all  warning  and  of  all  experience,  in 
turning  loose  our  villains  upon  the  world,  time  after  time,  as 
soon  as  a  moderate  term  of  detention  has  finished  their  educa- 
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tion  and  defined  their  future  course.  All  who  liave  really- 
studied  the  question  are  satisfied  that  professional  crime,  and 
the  class  that  habitually  live  by  violation  of  the  law,  might 
be  well  nigh  exterminated  by  the  perpetual  seclusion  of  the 
incorrigible,  and  by  the  infliction  of  the  special  penalties 
wdiich  are  truly  deterrent,  even  if  we  have  to  flog  the  garoter, 
the  mutilator,  and  the  wife-beater.  Yet  still  we  go  on  from 
day  to  day  making  positive  criminals  from  tentative  crimi- 
nals; we  do  not  discriminate  between  criminal  minded  per- 
sons, incorrigibles,  and  weak  or  defective  minded  persons,  but 
all  alike  are  doomed  to  a  convict's  record.  We  make  the 
incorrigibles  even,  as  comfortable  as  we  can,  pitying  and  pet- 
ting them  when  an  opportunit}^  occurs,  raising  an  outcry 
against  any  penalties  wdiich  are  painful,  and  thinking  we 
have  done  enough,  and  arguing  as  if  we  had  done  all  w^e  had 
a  right  to  do,  if  we  tie  tlie  hands  of  the  most  practised  rob- 
ber and  ruffian  for  a  time.  All  Avholesomeness  of  notion  in 
reference  to  this  subject  seems  to  have  gone  out  of  us,  and  to 
have  been  replaced  by  sentiment  at  once  shallow  and  morbid. 
We  have  been  feeling  towards  the  criminal  neither  as 
Christians,  nor  as  statesmen,  nor  as  philosophers,  nor  even  as 
men  of  the  world.  We  neither  abhor  him  nor  cure  him  nor 
disarm  him.  We  do  not  act  either  on  the  reformatory  or  the 
retributive  or  the  purely  defensive  principle,  but  on  a  feeble 
muddle  of  all  three.  So  he  lives  and  thrives,  nourished  by 
the  very  society  which  he  outrages.* 

The  workingmen  will  soon  demand  that  society  rid  itself 
of  the  financial  burdens  of  crime  ;  but  they  will  demand  at 
the  same  time  the  most  rigid  examination  of  all  conditions 
which  lead  to  crime.  At  present,  in  this  Report,  we  are  con- 
tent to  deal  with  the  results  of  crime,  as  the  logical  method 
of  attempting  in  the  future  the  study  of  conditions  leading 
to  it. 

We  were  obliged,  in  order  to  be  in  possession  of  the  facts, 
to  collate  the  statistics  in  this  chapter ;  for  wliile  the  Prison 
Commission  is  now  taking  up  the  thorough  classification  of 
the  exceedingly  valuable  materials  it  has  at  hand,  it  had  not 
fully  done  so  in  the  past;  it  sliould  be  the  office  to  wliich  the 
criminal  statistics  of  the  couits  should  be  sent. 

The  following  tables  were  prepared  from   the  official  re- 

*  Cf.  Gre.g's  Enigmas  of  Life. 
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turns  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  accord- 
ance with  statute,  from  each  court  and  trial  justice  in  the 
Commonwealth,  except  the  sentences  passed  in  the  central 
Municipal  Court  of  the  city  of  Boston,  which  were  taken 
directl}'  from  the  dockets  by  this  office. 

The  tables  show  the  actual  number  of  sentences  imposed 
each  year  since  1859,  in  the  Superior  Court,  Police  Courts, 
District  Courts  since  their  first  establishment  in  1869,  and 
by  trial  justices.  Appeals  taken  in  the  lower  courts  have  in 
all  cases  been  deducted,  when  the  result  of  the  appeal  has 
been  to  vacate  the  sentence. 

In  the  list  of-  offences,  the  term  "felonious  assault" 
includes  all  assaults,  with  intent  to  commit  felony,*  of  any 
kind :  such  as  with  intent  to  kill,  rob,  ravish,  etc.  Under 
"  larceny "  are  included  all  larcenies  however  committed, 
whether  in  building,  dwelling-house,  from  vessel,  or  from  the 
person.  Under  the  term  "vagabonds  and  idle  persons,"  all 
sentences  imposed  for  actual  vagrancy  and  for  living  an  idle 
and  dissolute  life.  (General  Statutes,  chap.  165,  sec.  28.) 
"Other  offences  "include  threats,  attempts  to  commit  certain 
crimes,  unlawful  appropriation  by  driving  away  a  team  with- 
out right,  keeping  a  dog  without  license,  a  few  sentences  for 
carrying  slung-shot,  a  few  for  being  a  common  scold,  adul- 
teration of  milk  or  provisions ;  and  the  bahmce  consists  of 
various  misdemeanors,  violations  of  municipal  ordinances, 
truancy,  and  stubbornness.  The  last  three  offences  have 
been  separated  since  1872,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so. 

In  the  classification  of  offences,  liquor  offences  and  drunk- 
enness have  been  separated,  and  the  remaining  sentences 
divided  into  two  classes,  —  felony  and  aggravated  crimes,  and 
minor  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  This  classification,  though 
as  exact  as  it  can  be  made  on  this  basis  with  the  data  at 
command,  is  not  perfectly  accurate,  as  a  few  of  the  larcenies 
included  in  the  latter  class  were  felonious,  and  should  be  so 
classed;  but  it  is  impossible  to  separate  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  few  of  the  cases  of  breaking  and  entering,  classed  as 
felonious,  were  really  simple.  The  error  on  one  side  may  be 
considered  to  offset  the  other. 

The  General  Statutes,  cliap.  112,  sec.  5,  require  all  capital 

*  Any  crime  punislialjle  by  deatli  or  iiiiprisoninent  in  the  State  Prison  is  a 
filoiiy ;  and  no  otlier  crime  sliall  l^e  so  considered  (General  Statutes,  cliap  1(58). 
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cases  to  be  tried  in  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court.  Neverthe- 
less, it  will  be  seen  that  a  few  sentences  for  murder  appear 
in  the  tables  as  having  been  imposed  elsewhere.  These  sen- 
tences appear  on  the  returns,  and  have  been  taken  therefrom. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  statistics  herewith  pre- 
sented relate  entirely  to  the  7iumher  of  sentences  passed  in  the 
various  courts,  and  not  to  the  number  of  individuals  con- 
victed. There  are,  of  course,  many  duplications  in  the  num- 
ber of  individuals  coming  under  the  jurisdiction  of  criminal 
courts.  The  original  returns  contain  many  inherent  errors. 
These  we  have  eliminated  as  far  as  possible:  so  that  while  the 
statistics  are  not  what  the  future  will  produce,  they  are  the 
very  best  that  have  been  produced ;  and  as  the  inherent 
errors  affect  all  the  years  considered,  the  tables  present  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  and  reliable  data  for  comparisons,  as  to 
sentences  passed,  though  of  course  they  do  not  tell  the  amount 
of  actual  crime  committed,  nor  can  any  investigation  ;  but  for 
detected,  tried,  and  convicted  crime,  they  are  ver}^  reliable. 
The  statistics  have  nothing  to  do  with  arrests  or  indictments; 
they  deal  only  with  sentences. 

That  the  tables  may  be  more  clearly  understood,  we  pre- 
sent here  a  summary  of  their  contents:  — 

Tables  I.  to  XX.  contain  the  total  number  of  sentences 
passed  in  each  county  in  the  Superior  and  lower  courts,  and 
by  trial  justices,  from  1860  to  1879  inclusive.  They  cover 
the  entire  criminal  business  of  the  State  so  far  as  relates  to 
sentences,  except  that  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  for 
the  period  named.  The  first  returns  from  district  courts 
after  their  establishment  were  made  Sept.  30,  1870,  and 
appear  in  the  table  for  that  date,  and  in  those  of  the  suc- 
ceeding years.  From  these  tables  may  be  readily  seen  the 
total  number  of  sentences  in  each  county,  the  total  number 
for  the  State,  and  the  number  of  sentences  for  each  offence 
which  make  up  these  totals.  We  have  already,  upon  page 
127,  referred  to  the  class  of  offences  under  different  heads  ; 
but  it  may  be  well  to  add  that  the  terms  "  contempt,"  "  res- 
cue," and  "peddling,"  refer  respectively  to  contempt  of 
court,  rescue  of  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  an  ofiicer,  and 
peddling  without  tlie  license  required  by  the  statute. 

Table  XXI.  contains  an  aggregate  by  years  with  offences 
in  detail.     This  table  shows  the  number  of  sentences  passed 
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for  each  offence,  each  yeav  from  18G0  to  1879  inclusive. 
Reference  to  it  will  show  the  increase  or  decrease  of  any- 
particular  crime  during  these  years. 

Table  XXII.  contains  an  aggregate  by  years  with  coun- 
ties in  detail.  While  the  preceding  table  shows  the  increase 
or  decrease  of  each  crhne  from  year  to  3'ear,  this  shows  the 
total  number  of  sentences  passed  in  each  county  for  the 
same  time,  so  that  the  increase  or  decrease  in  total  sentences 
by  counties  may  be  seen,  and  the  relation  of  the  counties  to 
each  other  and  to  the  State  at  once  determined.  Tlie  results 
brought  out  are  also  shown  upon  Diagi'am  "A,'*  which  should 
be  consulted  in  connection  with  the  table. 

Table  XXIII.  contains  a  classification  of  offences,  with 
increase  or  decrease  in  numbers  and  percentages  for  each 
year,  as  compared  with  1860.  This  table  shows  the  relative 
proportions  which  certain  classes  of  crimes  bear  to  the  grand 
total,  and  the  relative  increase  or  decrease  of  each  class. 
The  facts  comprised  in  it  are  also  shown  upon  Diagram  "B." 

Table  XXIV.  contains  the  total  sentences  for  drunken- 
ness (including  common  drunkards),  liquor  offences,  and  for 
all  other  offences  aggregated,  with  increase  or  decrease  in 
numbers  and  percentages  for  each  year,  as  compared  with 
i860.  In  this  table  the  proportions  which  drunkenness  and 
liquor  offences  bear  to  other  crimes,  and  to  the  grand  total, 
may  be  seen,  and  their  relative  increase  or  decrease  observed. 
The  same  matter  is  contained  upon  Diagram  "  C." 

TabLe  XXV.  contains  the  totals  for  drunkenness  (includ- 
ing common  drunkards),  and  liquor  offences,  with  percent- 
ages of  increase  or  decrease  from  year  to  year.  In  this  table 
each  year  is  compared  with  the  year  next  preceding,  and  not, 
as  in  tables  xxiii.  and  xxiv.,  with  the  year  I860,  The  fluc- 
tuations in  the  sentences  for  the  offences  mentioned  are  thus 
rendered  more  apparent.  The  results  are  also  shown  upon 
Diagram  "  D." 
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Table  I.  —  Number  of  Sentences  in  Superior  and  Police  Courts, 


1 

a 
>3 

i 

OFFEXCES. 

1 

u 

"Z 

a 

Zi 

S 

P3 

m 

fa 

a 

W 

1 

Adultery 

5 

5 

11 

2 

ABsault,  or  assault  and  battery, 

33 

105 

266 

3 

456 

3 

Assault,  felonious 

1 

2 

5 

4 

4 

Assault  on  oftlcer,      .... 

- 

3 

9 

_ 

3() 

5 

Assault  with  weapon. 

- 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

6 

Burglary, 

- 

- 

1 

_ 

- 

7 

Breaking  and  entering. 

3 

3 

8 

_ 

_ 

8 

Breaking  glass 

1 

_ 

2 

_ 

8 

9 

Burning  buildings,     .... 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

10 

Burning  woods, 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

11 

Oounterleiting,  or  uttering  counterfeits, 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

6 

12 

Contempt 

_ 

3 

13 

_ 

3 

13 

Cheating, 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

14 

Cruelty 

- 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

15 

Drunkard,  common, .... 

1 

38 

145 

_ 

181 

16 

Drunkenness, 

9 

87 

377 

_ 

741 

17 

Disturbing  the  peace,- 

3 

19 

93 

_ 

128 

18 

Disturbing  a  school,  .... 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

19 

Disturbing  a  meeting. 

2 

3 

_ 

_ 

4 

20 

Disorderly  house 

5 

_ 

21 

_ 

1 

21 

Embezzlement, 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

2 

22 

Forgery, 

_ 

_ 

4 

_ 

3 

23 

Fornication 

- 

2 

2 

_ 

8 

24 

False  pretences,          .... 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

25 

Gaming  laws,  violating,     . 

- 

_ 

2 

_ 

6 

26 

Highway,  defective,  .... 

- 

1 

- 

_ 

- 

27 

House  of  ill-fame,       .... 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

28 

Indecent  exposure,     .... 

-. 

1 

_ 

_ 

2 

29 

Kidnapping 

- 

2 

- 

_ 

- 

30 

Larceny 

15 

77 

98 

- 

194 

31 

Liquor  selling 

12 

17 

37 

_ 

45 

32 

Liquor  nuisance,         .... 

~ 

_ 

4 

_ 

12 

33 

Liquor  keeping, 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

- 

34 

Liquor  carrying,         .... 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

3") 

Lewdness,  ...... 

_ 

_ 

10 

2 

4 

3a 

Murder, 

1 

_ 

_ 

37 

Manslaughter, 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

2 

38 

Malicious  mischief,     .... 

4 

8 

16 

_ 

25 

31) 

Malii-ioUH  trespass 

5 

1 

3 

_ 

14 

40 

Nightwalker,  common. 

_ 

1 

1 

_ 

4 

41 

Neglect  of  fami  ly,      .... 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

3 

42 

Perjury 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

43 

Profanity, 

1 

2 

3 

- 

1 

44 

Polygamy 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

45 

Rescue 

_ 

4 

_ 

_ 

1 

46 

Robbery 

_ 

_ 

_ 

7 

47 

Rape, 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

48 

Hiot,  or  riotous  assault,     . 

_ 

_ 

4 

_ 

9 

49 

liei'eiving  stolen  goods. 

- 

_ 

5 

_ 

- 

50 

Sunday  law,  violating, 

- 

- 

3 

- 

7 

51 

Vagabonds,  and  idle  persons,  . 

_ 

1 

59 

- 

82 

52 

Other  oft'ences 

6 

7 

69 

2 

134 

Totals, 

107 

399 

1,268 

7 

2,142 
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and  by  Trial  Justices^  for  the  Year  ending  Sept.  5/9,  1860. 
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3 
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fe 
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a 
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"^ 

c 

02 

IS 

1 

1 

6' 

2 

11 

3 

45 

1 

38 

256 

81 

520 

4 

323 

120 

1,039 

387 

3,631 

2 

4 

- 

- 

3 

_ 

2 

1 

12 

6 

40 

3 

- 

1 

- 

20 

_ 

10 

- 

32 

49 

154 

4 

- 

2 

- 

2 

- 

_ 

- 

21 

11 

38 

5 

1 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

5 

9 

6 

_ 

- 

4 

21 

_ 

18 

2 

89 

21 

169 

7 

1 

1 

- 

6 

1 

3 

2 

96 

4 

125 

8 

- 

- 

1 

3 

4 

2 

- 

4 

4 

19 

9 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

2 

10 

_ 

- 

2 

7 

_ 

_ 

_ 

8 

1 

26 

11 

- 

- 

- 

4 

_ 

_ 

2 

- 

5 

30 

12 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

■  _ 

_ 

- 

2 

3 

13 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

3 

1 

6 

14 

12 

36 

9 

250 

7 

131 

12 

1,174 

82 

2,078 

15 

7 

355 

61 

480 

_ 

133 

47 

1,711 

248 

4,256 

16 

5 

123 

10 

98 

_ 

88 

5 

8 

163 

743 

17 

_ 

2 

1 

7 

_ 

2 

_ 

1 

_ 

15 

18 

_ 

2 

5 

1 

_ 

1 

_ 

2 

9 

29 

19 

- 

2 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

1 

22 

5 

57 

20 

- 

- 

- 

1 

_ 

1 

- 

12 

4 

22 

21 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

5 

2 

14 

22 

_ 

5 

10 

42 

_ 

1 

_ 

4 

13 

87 

23 

_ 

- 

1 

6 

_ 

3 

_ 

15 

2 

28 

24 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

7 

- 

2 

- 

24 

1 

82 

25 
26 
27 

_ 

3 

1 

1 

I 

I 

_ 

77 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

1 

6 

28 
29 
30 

8 

79 

16 

246 

1 

112 

18 

883 

143 

1,890 

4 

25 

25 

50 

_ 

71 

46 

1 

57 

390 

31 

- 

- 

_ 

12 

_ 

2 

_ 

87 

17 

134 

32 

- 

1 

- 

1 

_ 

10 

_ 

- 

37 

49 

33 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

10 

10 

34 

_ 

- 

1 

9 

_ 

3 

17 

_ 

_ 

46 

35 

_ 

1 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

36 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

2 

3 

9 

37 

_ 

6 

3 

34 

_ 

20 

4 

45 

20 

185 

38 

- 

4 

- 

21 

1 

15 

1 

1 

1 

67 

39 

_ 

_ 

- 

4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

108 

1 

119 

40 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 
14 

41 
42 
43 

_ 

4 

_ 

I 

I 

I 

2 

I 

1 

_ 

- 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

1 

7 

44 

_ 

1 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

6 

45 

- 

- 

- 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

33 

_ 

'  41 

46 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

47 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

3 

_ 

18 

48 

- 

1 

2 

3 

_ 

1 

_ 

12 

5 

29 

49 

- 

7 

- 

30 

_ 

16 

1 

183 

17 

■  264 

50 

4 

21 

3 

64 

2 

35 

2 

170 

45 

488 

51 

1 

39 

1 

96 

- 

51 

19 

485 

84 

994 

52 

87 

982 

238 

2,057 

20 

1,063 

308 

6,363 

1,472 

16,513 
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Table  II.  —  Number  of  Sentences  in  Superior  and  Police  Courts, 


3 

s 

OFFENCES. 

2 
M 

1 

a 
o 

14 

3) 

a 

o 

S 

ea 

p 

fQ 

O 

W 

1 

Adultery, 

1 

3 

4 

2 

Abortion, 

_ 

_ 

3 

Abuse  of  female  child, 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

Assault,  or  assault  and  battery. 

41 

117 

274 

6 

S53 

5 

AsiBault,  fflonious,      .... 

3 

2 

14 

_ 

7 

6 

Assault  with  weapon, 

_ 

2 

_ 

1 

7 

Assault  on  ollieer,      .... 

_ 

5 

8 

_ 

20 

8 

Burglary 

_ 

4 

_ 

9 

Breaking  and  enteriDg, 

4 

_ 

13 

_ 

31 

10 

Breaking  glass, 

1 

2 

1 

_ 

5 

11 

Burning  buildings,     .... 

1 

_ 

3 

12 

Counterfeiting,  or  uttering  counterfeits, 

_ 

4 

10 

_ 

3 

13 

Contempt 

_ 

3 

8 

_ 

5 

14 

Cheating, 

_ 

_ 

15 

Cruelty 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

16 

Drunkard,  common,  .... 

5 

44 

188 

_ 

270 

17 

Drunkennesis, 

3 

49 

232 

_ 

356 

18 

Disturbing  the  peace. 

2 

21 

147 

1 

212 

19 

Disturbing  a  school,  .... 

_ 

_ 

5 

20 

Disturbing  a  meeting. 

_ 

- 

2 

_ 

2 

21 

Disorderly  house,       .... 

2 

_ 

7 

_ 

3 

22 

Kmbezzleiuent, 

_ 

_ 

__ 

1 

23 

Escape 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

24 

Forgery,      

_ 

1 

3 

_ 

5 

25 

Fornication, 

2 

_ 

4 

_ 

6 

2G 

False  pretences,          .... 

_ 

1 

_ 

4 

27 

Gaming  laws,  violating,     . 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

28 

Highway,  defective 

_ 

_ 

5 

_ 

_ 

29 

House  of  ill-fame,      .... 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

30 

Indecent  exposure,     . 

_ 

2 

_ 

31 

Larceny 

14 

48 

99 

_ 

169 

32 

Liquor  selling, 

3 

14 

21 

_ 

16 

33 

Liquor  nuisance,         .... 

_ 

_ 

2 

17 

34 

Liquor  keeping, 

_ 

_ 

5 

_ 

1 

35 

Liquor  carrying 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

1 

36 

Lewdness 

_ 

1 

3 

_ 

23 

37 

Murder, 

_ 

_ 

38 

Manslaughter, 

_ 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

39 

Malicious  mischief 

_ 

5 

14 

_ 

_ 

40 

Malicious  trespass,     .... 

_ 

6 

1 

_ 

_ 

41 

Nightwalker,  common. 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

2 

42 

Net; lect  of  family 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

1 

43 

Perjury, 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

44 

Profanity 

_ 

1 

_ 

1 

45 

Polygamy 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

46 

liobbery, 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

2 

47 

Rape, 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

48 

Riot,  or  riotous  assault,     .... 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

6 

49 

lieceiving  stolen  goods 

_ 

_ 

50 

.Sunday  law,  violating,       .... 

_ 

_ 

8 

_ 

11 

51 

Vagiibonds,  and  idle  persons,  . 

1 

11 

80 

_ 

76 

52 

Other  otlences 

4 

IS 

52 

1 

71 

Totals,         .        .        .        .     '  , 

sa   j 

364 

1,213 

'     1 

1,6.3 
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and  by  Trial  Justices,  for  the  Year  ending  Sept.  30, 1861. 
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2 

2 

_ 
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_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

- 

2 

3 

29 

266 

58 

498 

_ 

278 

93 

1,025 

412 

3,450 

4 

1 

a 

4 

2 

_ 

4 

4 

6 

2 

52 

5 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

8 

- 

59 

9 

81 

6 

_ 

6 

_ 

23 

_ 

IS 

1 

44 

17 

142 

7 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

- 

6 

8 

1 

4 

20 

_ 

52 

4 

85 

7 

221 

9 

2 

2 

_ 

3 

_ 

102 

12 

130 

10 

1 

1 

_ 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

4 

2 

14 

11 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

1 

21 

12 

_ 

10 

10 

7 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

4 

43 

13 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

1 

14 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

_ 

4 

15 

_ 

48 

4 

316 

1 

127 

15 

1,038 

103 

2,159 

16 

15 

234 

52 

266 

_ 

94 

11 

747 

208 

2,267 

17 

5 

146 

40 

85 

_ 

81 

5 

- 

158 

903 

18 

_ 

3 

1 

_ 

1 

_ 

6 

- 

16 

19 

_ 

1 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

5 

_ 

12 

20 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

42 

2. 

67 

21 

_ 

1 

_ 

1 

_ 

1 

_ 

14 

- 

18 

22 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

1 

23 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

11 

24 

_ 

7 

_ 

17 

_ 

_ 

_ 

7 

8 

51 

25 

_ 

7 

_ 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

12 

1 

28 

26 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

50 

_ 

53 

27 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

5 

28 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

92 

_ 

95 

29 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

2 

_ 

3 

_ 

8 

30 

15 

110 

40 

247 

,3 

133 

14 

957 

147 

1,996 

31 

7 

14 

10 

19 

43 

26 

1 

32 

205 

32 

2 

18 

_ 

5 

_ 

116 

11 

171 

33 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

2 

_ 

- 

12 

22 

34 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

1 

35 

_ 

3 

1 

6 

_ 

_ 

1 

13 

_ 

51 

36 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

37 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

10 

- 

13 

38 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

20 

_ 

33 

- 

72 

33 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

32 

_ 

_ 

- 

39 

40 

_ 

1 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

199 

1 

205 

41 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

2 

42 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

2 

5 

43 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

44 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

2 

45 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

29 

1 

36 

46 

_ 

1 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

3 

47 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

5 

16 

48 

_ 

1 

_ 

3 

_ 

11 

_ 

15 

49 

_ 

2 

_ 

17 

_ 

2 

1 

116 

6 

163 

50 

1 

24 

1 

91 

_ 

61 

_ 

146 

76 

568 

51 

5 

32 

■  15 

126 

1 

90 

20 

322 

61 

818 

52 

81 

930 

245 

1,781 

7 

1,070 

199 

5,311 

1,306 

14,294 
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Table  III.  —  Number  of  Sentences  in  Superior  and  Police  Covi'ts, 


OFFEISXES. 


10 
11 
]2 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
U 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
60 


Adultery, 

Assault,  or  assault  and  battery, 
Assault,  felonious,      .... 
Ase-ault  with  weapon, 

Assault  on  officer 

Burglary, 

Burglars'  tools,  having,     . 
Brualiing  and  entering, 

Breaking  glass, 

Burning  buildings,     .... 
Burning  woods,  .... 

Counterfeiting,  or  uttering  counterfeits, 

Contempt, 

Cheating, 

Cruelty, 

Drunkard,  comraon,  .... 

Drunkenness, 

Dis'urbing  the  peace, 

Disturbing  a  school,  .... 

Disturbing  a  meeting. 

Disorderly  house,       .... 
Embezzlement, 

Escape, 

Forgery, 

Fornication, 

False  pretences,  .... 

Gaming  laws,  violating,     . 

House  of  ill-fame 

Indecent  exposure,     .... 

Larceny, 

Liquor  selling, 

Liquor  nuisance,         .... 

Liquor  keeping 

Lewdness, 

Murder 

Manslaughter 

Malicious  mischief,    .... 

Malicious  trespass,     .... 

Nightwalker,  common. 

Neglect  of  family 

Perjury 

Profanity, 

Polygamy 

Robbery, 

Rape, 

Riot,  or  riotous  assault,     . 

Receiving  stolen  goods, 

S\inday  law,  violating. 

Vagabonds,  and  idle  persons,   . 

Other  otl'ences 


Totals, 


4 

126 
3 
1 
3 

4 


335 


96 

497 

22 


69 

21 

2 

2 
1 

1 

20 
16 

1 
1 


1,043 


178 
635 
63 
1 
5 
1 
3 
1 
1 
9 
3 


1 

159 

33 

31 


3 

7 

64 

125 


1,692 


*  Included  in  Nantucket  County. 
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and  by  Trial  Justices,  for  the  Year  ending  Sept.  30,  18G2. 
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c 
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p. 
B 

w 
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C 

1 

p 
o 

S 

3 
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3 

2 
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1 

1 

6 

23 

1 

13 

249 

93 

415 

- 

260 

55 

939 

332 

2,947 

2 

_ 

_ 

5 

1 

- 

- 

3 

2 

5 

22 

3 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

3 

_ 

29 

2 

41 

4 

_ 

4 

~ 

7 

_ 

4 

1 

18 

13 

58 

5 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 
58 

23 
1 

106 

6 

7 
8 

I 

I 

I 

15 

_ 

13 

4 

10 

_ 

9 

2 

7 

_ 

10 

2 

56 

9 

119 

9 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

2 

6 
1 

18 

10 
11 
12 

I 

I 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

12 

1 

_ 

1 

3 

1 

_ 

5 

_ 

_ 

- 

13 

13 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

4 

2 

7 

14 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

6 

3 

10 

15 

_ 

17 

12 

178 

_ 

101 

8 

1,177 

86 

1,870 

16 

4 

453 

89 

480 

_ 

120 

12 

1,418 

434 

4,195 

17 

_ 

68 

35 

44 

- 

48 

4 

2 

108 

412 

18 

_ 

1 

_ 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

1 

9 

19 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

3 

15 

20 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

16 

- 

29 

21 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

12 

1 

16 

22 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

23 

_ 

_ 

2 

3 

_ 

1 

_ 

4 

_ 

13 

24 

_ 

1 

_ 

6 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

22 

25 

_ 

9 

_ 

2 

_ 

6 

_ 

15 

1 

39 

26 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

9 

4 

25 

27 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

30 

31 

28 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

2 

1 

7 

29 

11 

128 

48 

144 

1 

87 

23 

794 

153 

1,674 

30 

3 

5 

13 

35 

- 

31 

21 

1 

55 

234 

31 

_ 

_ 

1 

5 

_ 

1 

_ 

22 

15 

77 

32 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

7 

11 

33 

4 

2 

- 

3 

- 

6 

1 

5 

1 

30 
2 
4 

34 
35 
36 

1 

I 

I 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

z 
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1 

15 

8 

17 

_ 

20 

5 

27 

13 

158 

37 

_ 

1 

1 

6 

_ 

19 

1 

5 

12 

94 

38 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

2 

- 

216 

3 

222 
1 
2 

39 
40 
41 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

42 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

3 

- 

3 

43 

_ 

_ 

_ 

^ 

_ 

4 

_ 

11 

_ 

15 

44 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

2 

4 

45 

_ 

_ 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

10 

46 

_ 

5 

1 

4 

_ 

3 

_ 

12 

3 

33 

47 

_ 

16 

1 

14 

_ 

11 

_ 

12 

40 

103 

48 

_ 

25 

5 

46 

- 

51 

6 

109 

37 

393 

49 

9 

31 

15 

129 

23 

66 

10 

263 

59 

779 

50 

47 

1,048 

339 

1,579 

24 

878 

159 

5,297 

1,429 

13,934 

*  Dukes  County  included. 
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Table  IV.  —  Number  of  Sentences-  in  Superior  and  Police  Courts, 


o 

6 

5 

OFFENCES. 

^ 

5 

2 

CJ 

>i 

c 

^ 

^ 

o 

i-i 

d 

CO 

u 

« 

K 

pa 

a 

Q 

w 

1 

Adultery 

2 

_ 

7 

2 

Assault,  or  assault  and  battery, 

34 

84 

209 

1 

224 

3 

Assault,  felonious,      .        .      '  . 

1 

1 

o 

- 

2 

4 

Assault  with  weapon, 

5 

- 

i 

- 

1 

S 

Assault  on  officer 

1 

- 

2 

- 

7 

6 

Burglary, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

7 

Breaking  and  entering, 

2 

- 

- 

- 

3 

8 

Breaking  glass 

1 

4 

5 

- 

4 

9 

Burning  buildings,     .... 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

10 

Counterfeiting,  or  uttering  counterfeits. 

- 

- 

2 

- 

1 

11 

Contempt 

- 

1 

6 

- 

3 

12 

Cheating, 

_ 

_ 

1 

- 

_ 

13 

Cruelty, 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

1 

14 

Drunkard,  common 

2 

23 

39 

- 

147 

15 

Drunkenness 

- 

41 

561 

- 

723 

16 

Disturbing  the  peace, 

- 

5 

44 

- 

39 

17 

Disturbing  a  school,  .... 

3 

- 

2 

- 

- 

18 

Disturbing  a  meeting. 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

2 

19 

Disorderly  house 

_ 

_ 

5 

- 

1 

20 

Embezzlement 

_ 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

21 

Escape, 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

22 

Forgery, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

23 

Fornication, 

_ 

1 

- 

- 

1 

24 

F.alse  pretences,          .... 

_ 

1 

2 

- 

1 

25 

Gaming  laws,  violating,     . 

_ 

- 

1 

- 

- 

26 

House  of  ill-fame 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

27 

Indecent  exposure,     .... 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

_ 

28 

Indecent  language 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

29 

Larceny, 

11 

36 

54 

- 

145 

30 

Liquor  selling, 

- 

4 

8 

- 

5 

31 

Liquor  nuisance 

- 

- 

2 

- 

23 

32 

Liquor  keeping, 

1 

- 

- 

- 

2 

33 

Lewdness, 

- 

_ 

1 

- 

11 

34 

Murder 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

35 

Manslaughter 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

36 

Maliciolis  mischief,     .... 

2 

3 

16 

- 

6 

37 

Malicious  trespass,     .... 

3 

1 

_ 

- 

10 

38 

Nightwalker,  common, 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

3 

39 

Neglect  of  family,      .... 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

40 

Perjury, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

41 

Profanity 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

42 

Polygamy 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

1 

43 

Kobberj , 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

44 

Rape, 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

45 

IJiot,  or  riotous  assault,     . 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

46 

Receiving  stolen  goods,      . 

_ 

1 

1 

- 

- 

47 

(Sunday  law,  violating. 

_ 

1 

9 

_ 

10 

48 

Vagabonds,  and  idle  persons,  . 

1 

7 

28 

_ 

43 

49 

Other  offences 

Totals, 

• 

11 

20 

55 

- 

138 

80 

238 

1,060 

2 

1,567 
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and  hy  Trial  Justices^  for  the  Year  ending  Sept.  30,  1863. 
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18 
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3 
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1 
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9 

3 
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_ 
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_ 
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— 

— 

1 

6 

_ 

3 

9 

_ 

11 

6 

39 

5 

80 

7 

- 

8 

1 

9 

- 

2 

- 

S3 

5 
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_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 
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9 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

8 

- 

11 

10 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

2 

- 

1 

5  ' 

21 

11 

_ 

_ 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

2 

12 

_ 

_ 

2 

1 

_ 

2 

_ 

3 

_ 

9 

13 

_ 

27 

9 
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1 
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8 

1,149 

63 

1,863 

14 

3 

3"22 

57 

497 

_ 

98 

- 

2,288 

61)8 

5,198 

15 

_ 

41 

19 

35 

_ 

14 

- 

3 
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_ 

1 

_ 

2 

- 
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- 
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_ 
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_ 
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_ 
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26 
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1 

- 

14 

1 
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20 
21 
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I 

I 

I 

I 
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_ 

7 
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9 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

6 
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23 
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_ 

_ 
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% 

_ 
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1 
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_ 
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3 

5 
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_ 

_ 
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1 
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_ 

5 

27 
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_ 
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_ 

_ 

4 

28 

16 

91 

40 
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1 

114 

17 

792 

116 

1,681 

29 

3 

1 

3 

19 

1 

91 

3 

- 

16 

154 

30 

1 

_ 

_ 

9 

_ 

_ 

_ 

39 

19 

93 

31 

_ 

_ 

7 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

8 

18 

32 

1 

1 

1 

4 

- 

2 

- 

9 

1 

31 

1 
7 

33 
34 
35 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

2 

1 

3 

I 

_ 

12 

2 

36 

_ 

16 

3 

30 

16 

142 

38 

1 

5 
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13 

_ 

8 

1 

4 

3 

50 

37 

_ 

1 

_ 

6 

_ 

_ 

- 

206 
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217 

38 

_ 

_ 
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_ 

_ 
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_ 
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1 

1 
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_ 
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- 
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1 

2 

42 

_ 
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_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

- 

10 

- 

11 

43 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

5 
2 
11 

44 
45 
46 

1 

3 

1 

I 

4 

I 

_ 

1 

_ 

21 

_ 

28 

_ 

161 

7 

238 

47 

_ 

24 

2 

53 

_ 

50 

_ 

90 

39 

337 

48 

8 

57 

15 

132 

2 

93 

15 
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87 

988 

49 

77 

807 

233 

1,946 

9 

906 

133 

6,297 

1,504 

14,859 

18 
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Table  V.  —  Number  of  Sentences  in  Superior  and  Police  Courts^ 


OFFENCES. 


Adultery,  . 
Abortion,  . 
Assault,  or  assault  and  battery 
Assault,  felonious. 
Assault  with  weapon. 
Assault  on  officer. 
Burglary,  . 
Breaking  and  entering, 
Breaking  glass,  . 
Burning  buildings. 
Counterfeiting,  or  uttering  cou 
Contempt,    .... 

Cheating 

Cruelty 

Drunkard,  common,  . 
Drunkenness, 
Disturbing  the  peace, 
Disturljing  a  school,  . 
Disturbing  a  meeting, 
Disorderly  house, 
Embezzlement,  . 
Forgery,       .... 
Fornication, 
False  pretences, . 
Gaming  laws,  violating,     . 
House  of  ill-fame, 
Indecent  exposure,     . 
Indecent  language, 
Larceny,      .... 
Liquor  selling,    .        , 
liiquor  nuisance, 
Liquor  keeping. 

Lewdness 

Murder,       .... 
Manslaughter,     . 
Malicious  mischief,     . 
Malicious  trespass, 
Nigbtwalker,  common, 
Neglect  of  family. 
Perjury,       .... 
Profanity,    .... 

Polygamy 

Uescue,        .... 
Robbery,     .... 

Rape 

Riot,  or  riotous  assault,     . 
Receiving  stolen  goods, 
Sunday  law,  violating, 
Vagabonds,  and  idle  persons, 
Other  offences,   . 


nterfe 


its, 


Totals, 


1 
122 


15 


5 
206 

1 
1 


2 
1 

60 

590 

34 


294     1    1,155 


352 
4 


1 

142 

777 

77 

2 

16 

3 

1 

5 

4 
7 


200 

7 

81 


4 

1 

22 

47 

115 

1,982 
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and  by  Trial  Justices,  for  the  Year  ending  Sejot.  30,  1864. 
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Table  VI.  —  Number  of  Sentences  in  Superior  and  Police  Courts^ 
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- 
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and  by  Trial  Justices,  for  the  Tear  ending  Sept.  30,  1865. 
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367 
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Table  VIE.  —  Number  of  Sentences  in  Superior  and  Police  Courts, 
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Table  VIII.  —  Namher  of  Sentences  in  Superior  and  Police  Courts^ 


a 

y 

3 

P 

OFFENCES. 

44 

"o 

a 

u 
^ 

M 

S 

c;- 

'7^ 

3 

so 

e: 

» 

c; 

pi 

R 

1 

Adnlterv, 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

5 

2 

Abuse  of  female  child. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

Assault,  or  iissault  and  battery, 

IS 

110 

291 

- 

444 

4 

Assault,  felonious,      .... 

- 

1 

5 

- 

1 

5 

Assault  with  weapon, 

- 

2 

2 

- 

1 

6 

Assault  on  officer,       .... 

- 

1 

7 

- 

27 

7 

Burglary, 

- 

3 

2 

- 

- 

8 

lireakinjr  and  entering, 

12 

6 

4 

- 

20 

9 

Breaking  Lrlass, 

- 

- 

5 

- 

6 

:o 

Burning  buildings,     .... 

1 

- 

- 

- 

2 

11 

Counterfeiting,  or  uttering  counterfeits. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

Contemjit,   ...... 

- 

4 

3 

- 

5 

13 

Cheating 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

Cruelty, 

1 

- 

- 

- 

7 

15 

Drunkard,  common 

- 

6 

4 

- 

83 

16 

Drunkenness, 

3 

99 

538 

- 

949 

17 

Disturbing  the  peace, 

1 

7 

81 

- 

182 

18 

Disturbing  a  school,  .... 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

19 

Disturbing  a  meeting, 

- 

- 

4 

- 

12 

20 

Dieorderly  house 

- 

1 

6 

2 

21 

Embezzlement 

- 

- 

2 

- 

22 

Escape, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

23 

Forgery, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

24 

Fornication, 

- 

1 

6 

- 

3 

25 

False  pretences, 

1 

2 

1 

8 

26 

Gaming  laws,  violating,     . 

3 

- 

1 

44 

27 

House  of  ill-famo,       .... 

- 

- 

1 

- 

4 

28 

Indecent  exposure,     .... 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

29 

Indecent  language,      .... 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

30 

Larceny, 

16 

48 

112 

- 

263 

31 

Liquor  selling 

7 

72 

84 

- 

76 

32 

Liquor  nuisance,        .... 

2 

14 

13 

- 

193 

33 

Liquor  keeping, 

4 

3 

17 

- 

^^S 

34 

Liquor  carrying,         .... 

1 

1 

4 

- 

19 

35 

Lewdness, 

- 

1 

4 

- 

8 

31) 

Murder, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

37 

Manslaughter, 

- 

2 

- 

- 

1 

38 

Malicious  mischief,     .... 

1 

7 

16 

- 

42 

39 

Malicious  trespass,     . 

- 

3 

3 

- 

25 

40 

Night  walker,  common, 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

41 

Netflect  of  family 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

42 

I'erjury 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

43 

Profanity, 

- 

1 

- 

- 

2 

44 

Polyganiy, 

- 

1 

- 

- 

3 

45 

Rescue, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

46 

Robbery 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

47 

Rape, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

48 

Riot,  or  riotous  assault,     . 

2 

- 

- 

- 

8 

49 

Receiving  stolen  goods,      . 

2 

- 

1 

- 

1 

50 

Sunday  law,  violating, 

- 

2 

8 

- 

33 

51 

Vagabonds,  and  idle  persons,   . 

1 

2 

39 

- 

100 

52 

Other  otlences, 

27 

28 

98 

- 

251 

Totals 

103 

430 

1,364 

- 

2,946 

1880.] 
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and  by  Trial  Justices,  for  the  Year  ending  Sept.  30,  1867. 


c 

o 

>i 

■s 

.a 

^ 

£  i 

.9 
3 

1> 
ft 

a 

a 
W 

H 

1 

p 
c 

1 

5 

3 

o 

a 

o 

as     o 
1^ 

_ 

1 

- 

5 

- 

1 

1 

282 

- 

2 

9 

24 
1 

3,243 

1 
2 
3 

21 

196 

54 

570 

2 

87 

806 

362 

_ 

_ 

1 

12 

- 

1 

_ 

14 

3 

38 

4 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

102 

9 

118 

5 

_ 

2 

_ 

18 

_ 

9 

1 

59 

14 

13S 

6 

_ 

1 

_ 

19 

_ 

_ 

_ 

61 

- 

86 

7 

_ 

_ 

2 

6 

_ 

8 

1 

_ 

12 

71 

8 

_ 

3 

_ 

14 

_ 

13 

3 

62 

2 

108 

9 

- 

- 

1 

2 

- 

- 

1 

1 

7 

- 

7 

1 

28 

10 
11 
12 

I 

I 

1 

1 

z 

1 

1 

6 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

_ 

4 

13 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

7 

2 

18 

14 

_ 

17 

5 

98 

_ 

41 

2 

468 

19 

743 

15 

3 

647 

44 

890 

- 

176 

31 

6,988 

908 

10,276 

16 

1 

60 

4 

101 

- 

60 

16 

84 

163 

760 

17 

_ 

_ 

6 

1 

_ 

1 

_ 

1 

5 

14 

18 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

5 

_ 

23 

19 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

13 

3 

27 

20 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

2 

1 

27 

_ 

33 

21 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

2 

1 

5 

22 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

4 

2 

9 

23 

11 

2 

6 

_ 

3 

5 

10 

51 

98 

24 

_ 

2 

1 

1 

_ 

1 

_ 

21 

9 

47 

26 

_ 

_ 

_ 

7 

_ 

6 

7 

162 

68 

298 

26 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

152 

1 

158 

27 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

6 

1 

8 

28 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

2 

29 

6 

86 

27 

230 

- 

70 

23 

659 

183 

1,723 

30 

11 

9 

13 

47 

_ 

61 

27 

1,302 

117 

1,826 

31 

1 

1 

4 

157 

_ 

59 

12 

589 

98 

1,143 

32 

_ 

3 

2 

122 

_ 

13 

9 

7 

146 

436 

33 

_ 

3 

_ 

1 

_ 

13 

5 

19 

3 

69 

34 

_ 

2 

_ 

4 

_ 

1 

1 

7 

2 

30 

35 

1 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

1 

36 

_ 

_" 

3 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

8 

37 

_ 

4 

10 

20 

_ 

13 

1 

19 

30 

163 

38 

_ 

2 

- 

53 

27 

17 

3 

27 

162 

39 

_ 

_ 

3 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

176 

_ 

182 

40 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

- 

3 

6 

41 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

42 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

5 

43 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

5 

44 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

16 

_ 

16 

45 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

1 

_ 

12 

1 

17 

46 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

3 

47 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

14 

48 

_ 

1 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

9 

2 

18 

49 

_ 

16 

2 

103 

68 

3 

345 

36 

616 

50 

_ 

30 

2 

60 

57 

1 

167 

104 

553 

51 

2 

94 

18 

256 

171 

62 

1,740 

153 

2,900 

52 

~r^' 

1,193 

209 

2,815 

3 

1,162 

323 

13,131 

2,555 

26,281 

19 


% 
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Table  IX. — Number  of  Sentences  in 

Sxi-jperior  cm 

d  Pol 

•ceC 

ourts, 

15 

i 

OFFENCES. 

2 
1 

m 

5) 

c3 

o 

3 

CC 

PQ 

« 

0 

w 

1 

Adultery 

2 

_ 

_ 

4 

2 

Abuse  ol  female  child,      .... 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

Assault,  or  aBsault  and  battery, 

20 

142 

272 

4 

520 

4 

Assault,  felonious 

- 

7 

'  1 

- 

1 

5 

Assault  with  weapon 

- 

1 

4 

- 

1 

6 

Assault  on  oflicor 

- 

2 

9 

- 

20 

7 

Burglary 

- 

6 

- 

- 

1 

8 

Breaking  and  entering 

4 

2 

15 

- 

14 

9 

Breaking  glass 

- 

3 

2 

- 

13 

10 

Burning  buildings 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

11 

Counterfeiting,  or  uttering  counterfeits, . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

Comenipt,  ....... 

- 

3 

- 

- 

4 

13 

Cheating, 

- 

1 

- 

- 

8 

14 

Cruelty, 

- 

1 

1 

- 

7 

15 

Drunkard,  common, 

- 

13 

23 

- 

92 

16 

Drunkenness, 

1 

129 

832 

- 

1,560 

17 

DistLirbing  the  peace. 

- 

9 

151 

- 

162 

18 

Disturbing  a  school,  .... 

- 

- 

7 

- 

5 

19 

Disturbing  a  meeting, 

- 

- 

3 

- 

" 

20 

Disorderly  house 

- 

1 

5 

- 

6 

21 

Embezzlement, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

22 

Escape 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

3 

23 

Forgery, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

24 

Fornication, 

- 

1 

- 

- 

8 

25 

False  pretences,          .... 

- 

3 

1 

- 

6 

26 

Gaming  laws,  violating,    . 

1 

1 

1 

- 

62 

27 

House  of  ill-fame,      .        .        . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

28 

Indecent  exposure,     .... 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

29 

Indecent  lanj^uage,     .... 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

30 

Kidnapping 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

31 

Larceny 

I) 

49 

106 

- 

241 

32 
33 

Liquor  selling 

Liquor  nuisance,         .... 

1 

15 
6 

15 

7 

~ 

60 
19 

34 

Liquor  keeping 

- 

22 

3 

- 

25 

1 

35 

Liquor  carrying,         .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

36 

Lewdness, 

- 

1 

3 

- 

19 

37 

Murder, 

- 

- 

-  • 

- 

- 

38 

Manslaughter 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

39 

Malicious  mischief,     .... 

- 

1 

10 

- 

50 

40 

Malicious  trespass 

- 

2 

1 

- 

23 

41 

Niglitwalker,  common. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

42 

Neglect  of  family 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

43 

Perjury, 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

~ 

44 

Profanity, 

— 

1 

— 

— 

r. 

45 

Peddling 

4 

1 

8 

- 

64 

46 

Polygamy 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

47 

Kescue 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

48 

Bobbery 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

49 

Bape, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

50 

Biot,  or  riotous  assault,    . 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

61 

Beceiving  stolen  goods,     . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

52 

Sutiday  law,  violating. 

- 

1 

19 

- 

143 

53 

Vagabonds,  and  idle  persons,  . 

- 

17 

35 

- 

130 

64 

Other  ofl'ences, 

5 

.       26 

76 

4 

337 

Totals 

49 

j      469 

1.613 

8 

3,630 

1880.] 
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and  by  Trial  Justices,  for  the  Year  ending  Sept.  30,  1868. 


c 

c 

2 

M 

3 

M 

i 

<2  1 

3 

p< 

C3 

s 

a 

■a 

3 

"S 

C3 

1 
O 

O 

a 
>> 

1 

u 
o 

o   ■S 

fe 

W 

tq 

i 

!5 

tz; 

5 

m 

^ 

H 

_ 

1 

4 

1 

2 

13 

27 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

2 

2 

48 

269 

72 

614 

1 

363 

95 

1,040 

366 

3,826 

3 

- 

- 

- 

9 

- 

2 

- 

48 

2 

70 

4 

- 

- 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

100 

6 

114 

5 

- 

9 

- 

17 

- 

9 

_ 

25 

10 

101 

6 

- 

2 

3 

32 

_ 

17 

_ 

21 

_ 

82 

7 

— 

- 

4 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

84 

20 

144 

8 

- 

6 

- 

12 

_ 

13 

4 

70 

8 

131 

9 

- 

- 

1 

4 

_ 

1 

1 

1 

2 

14 

10 

- 

*~ 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

3 

_ 

3 

11 

- 

2 

- 

_ 

_ 

2 

1 

_ 

_ 

12 

12 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

_ 

_ 

2 

1 

14 

13 

- 

2 

2 

3 

_ 

3 

2 

7 

5 

33 

14 

1 

29 

12 

128 

_ 

54 

10 

399 

40 

801 

15 

12 

752 

76 

1,322 

- 

547 

51 

5,770 

1,067 

12,119 

16 

212 

65 

6 

92 

- 

49 

7 

_ 

145 

898 

17 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

1 

1 

5 

7 

29 

18 

- 

1 

- 

10 

_ 

10 

1, 

2 

38 

19 

- 

- 

- 

3 

_ 

_ 

8 

3 

26 

20 

— 

- 

- 

2 

- 

1 

_ 

29 

3 

38 

21 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

6 

2 

11 

22 

- 

- 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

2 

7 

23 

- 

8 

- 

9 

_ 

_ 

1 

5 

19 

51 

24 

2 

4 

•  1 

- 

- 

1 

_ 

19 

8 

45 

25 

— 

4 

- 

4 

_ 

3 

5 

96 

16 

193 

26 

— 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

107 

2 

109 

27 

_ 

- 

- 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

7 

3 

12 

28 

- 

- 

- 

3 

_ 

5 

_ 

_ 

_ 

10 

29 

- 

-  ■ 

- 

_ 

— 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

30 

10 

104 

27 

219 

_ 

109 

14 

956 

136 

1,980 

31 

8 

5 

10 

38 

- 

66 

47 

111 

70 

446 

32 

2 

- 

1 

82 

_ 

24 

2 

10 

31 

184 

33 

- 

1 

8 

92 

_ 

26 

2 

214 

47 

440 

34 

- 

- 

- 

4 

_ 

2 

_ 

1 

3 

11 

35 

1 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

_ 

4 

1 

32 

36 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

37 

- 

1 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

1 

5 

_ 

9 

38 

6 

5 

17 

20 

_ 

24 

5 

43 

18 

199 

39 

1 

6 

3 

49 

_ 

26 

2 

5 

27 

145 

40 

— 

- 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

204 

210 

41 

- 

— 

- 

_ 

- 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

3 

42 

— 

- 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

43 

1 

- 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

44 

- 

5 

2 

57 

_ 

1 

2 

14 

4 

152 

45 

— 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

2 

46 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

15 

_ 

15 

47 

— 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

16 

2 

19 

48 

1 

- 

- 

1 

_ 

1 

_ 

1 

_ 

8 

49 

— 

- 

- 

1 

_ 

_ 

4 

2 

6 

15 

50 

— 

- 

_ 

4 

_ 

2 

_ 

18 

2 

30 

51 

- 

17 

- 

85 

_ 

82 

3 

459 

56 

865 

52 

4 

10 

1 

58 

- 

55 

_ 

154 

46 

610 

53 

1 

43 

14 

200 

- 

100 

14 

660 

135 

1,615 

54 

310 

1,351 

270 

3,185 

1 

1,597 

284 

10,753 

2,337 

25,857 
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Table  X.  — Nnmher  of  Sentences  in  Superior  and  Police  Coiirts, 


6 

OFFENCES. 

'S 

t 

)i 

c 

M 

m 

M 

^ 

^ 

m 

rt 

o 

u> 

QD 

35 

P5 

pa 

P 

w 

1 

Adnltery 

4 

5 

7 

2 

Assault,  or  assault  and  battery. 

16 

128 

306 

4 

515 

3 

Assault,  felonious. 

- 

5 

2 

- 

5 

4 

Assault  with  weapon, 

1 

2 

4 

_ 

_ 

5 

Assault  on  officer, 

2 

1 

8 

_ 

20 

6 

Burglary,     .... 

1 

5 

_ 

4 

7 

Breaking  and  entering, 

5 

_ 

1 

4 

29 

8 

Breaking  glass,  . 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

9 

Burning  buildings,     . 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

10 

Burning  woods, . 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

11 

Contempt,   .... 

_ 

2 

1 

_ 

2 

12 

Cruelty,       .... 

- 

1 

4 

_ 

23 

13 

Clieating,     .... 

- 

_ 

1 

_ 

2 

14 

Drunkard,  common,  . 

1 

16 

18 

_ 

95 

15 

Drunkenness, 

2 

109 

980 

2 

2,378 

16 

Disturbing  the  peace, 

_ 

28 

127 

- 

191 

17 

Disturbing  a  school,  . 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

11 

18 

Disturbing  a  meeting, 

_ 

3 

3 

_ 

6 

19 

Disorderly  house,  ^     . 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

4 

20 

Embezzlement,  .  '     . 

_ 

1 

1 

_ 

3 

21 

Escape 

1 

- 

_ 

_ 

1 

22 

Forgery 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

23 

Fraud,          .... 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

24 

Fornication, 

_ 

4 

_ 

_ 

8 

25 

False  pretences, . 

2 

1 

.     1 

- 

4 

26 

Gaming  laws,  violating,    . 

_ 

2 

6 

_ 

5 

27 

House  of  ill-fame. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

28 

Indecent  exposure,     . 

_ 

4 

1 

_ 

1 

29 

Indecent  language. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

30 

Larceny,      .... 

5 

54 

88 

_ 

219 

31 

Liquor  selling,    . 

11 

52 

198 

2 

174 

32 

Liquor  nuisance. 

3 

30 

105 

_ 

27 

33 

Liquor  keeping, . 

- 

1 

26 

- 

84 

34 

Liquor  carrying, 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

5 

35 

Lewdness 

1 

2 

5 

_ 

18 

36 

Manslaughter,     . 

_ 

- 

1 

_ 

_ 

37 

Malicious  mischief,    . 

- 

4 

47 

- 

47 

38 

Malicious  trespass,     . 

- 

- 

2 

- 

24 

39 

Nightwalker,  common. 

- 

1 

_ 

- 

1 

40 

Neglect  of  family. 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

41 

I'rofanity 

- 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

42 

I'eddling,     .... 

8 

13 

11 

_ 

28 

43 

Polygamy,  .... 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

5 

44 

Rescue 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

45 

Kobbery,     .... 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

2 

46 

Rape, 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

47 

Riot,  or  riotous  assault,     . 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

48 

Receiving  stolen  goods,     . 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

49 

Sunday  law,  violating, 

_ 

6 

21 

6 

60 

50 

Vagabonds,  and  idle  persons, 

_ 

26 

44 

_ 

126 

51 

Other  offences,    . 

9 

38 

44 

- 

281 

Totals 

71 

543 

2,070 

18 

4,430 

1880.] 
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and  by  Trial  Justices,  for  the  Year  ending  Sept.  30,  1869. 


a 

3 

p 

i 

a 

1 

c 

p. 
a 

£ 

a 

s 
a 

s 
o 

1 

o 

o 

■.J 

o  5 

3 

2 

13 

5 

39 

1 

60 

301 

92 

700 

3 

283 

121 

1,197 

497 

4,223 

2 

1 

2 

- 

5 

- 

1 

- 

11 

6 

38 

3 

- 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

99 

10 

118 

4 

1 

4 

1 

43 

_ 

_ 

1 

65 

27 

173 

5 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

,  _ 

- 

- 

2 

12 

6 

1 

8 

3 

31 

_ 

11 

_ 

70 

11 

174 

7 

2 

12 

_ 

26 

_ 

16 

2 

72 

10 

143 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

•  2 

- 

- 

3 

6 

2 
18 

9 
10 
11 

2 

I 

I 

I 

I 

1 

I 

6 

4 

1 

2 

8 

16 

_ 

3 

8 

17 

8 

91 

12 

- 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

7 

13 

4 

20 

13 

134 

_ 

61 

14 

494 

39 

909 

14 

22 

860 

115 

1,385 

2 

128 

76 

7,776 

1,898 

15,733 

15 

3 

67 

15 

203 

- 

61 

13 

40 

190 

938 

16 

1 

1 

_ 

8 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

_ 

25 

17 

- 

- 

- 

5 

_ 

2 

_ 

7 

9 

35 

18 

_ 

_ 

1 

4 

_ 

3 

1 

9 

3 

27 

19 

_ 

_ 

1 

3 

_ 

1 

_ 

19 

2 

31 

20 

- 

_ 

5 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

10 

21 

- 

- 

1 

7 

- 

- 

- 

5 

1 

17 

1 

92 

22 
23 
24 

_ 

26 

8 

7 

I 

6 

1 

12 

20 

- 

3 

1 

4 

_ 

_ 

1 

14 

9 

40 

25 

- 

_ 

4 

32 

_ 

21 

- 

100 

45 

215 

26 

1 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

159 

2 

167 

27 

_ 

1 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

10 

28 

»_ 

1 

_ 

4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

6 

29 

9 

147 

32 

296 

1 

75 

23 

858 

169 

1,976 

30 

16 

34 

9 

76 

_ 

118 

64 

264 

117 

1,135 

31 

2 

3 

2 

80 

- 

- 

4 

11 

89 

356 

32 

20 

30 

15 

266 

_ 

67 

20 

269 

156 

954 

33 

- 

- 

1 

2 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

9 

34 

2 

1 

_ 

1 

_ 

- 

- 

1 

4 

35 

35 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

4 

36 

3 

12 

5 

40 

1 

30 

11 

24 

31 

255 

37 

- 

15 

1 

.   51 

2 

3 

2 

37 

137 

38 

- 

- 

- 

1 

_ 

- 

_ 

267 

_ 

270 

39 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

2 

7 

40 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

4 

41 

17 

28 

10 

- 

_ 

7 

4 

41 

48 

215 

42 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

6 

43 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

._ 

_ 

2 

8 

10 

44 

1 

_ 

- 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

19 

_ 

24 

45 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

1 

2 

5 

46 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

11 

- 

- 

3 

15 

47 

_ 

4 

4 

_ 

_ 

1 

24 

_ 

38 

4S 

1 

25 

- 

203 

_ 

24 

9 

209 

52 

616 

49 

- 

95 

4 

38 

- 

18 

2 

144 

39 

536 

50 

19 

128 

33 

224 

- 

102 

18 

847 

200 

1,943 

51 

189 

1,834 

381 

3,909 

7 

1,054 

403 

13,180 

3,761 

31,850 
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Table  XI. — Number  of  Sentences  in  Superior,  Police,  and  District 


OFFENCES. 


.o 

B 

X 

"3 

a 

M 

OS 

u 

cq 

n 

B 

Adultery,  .  .        .        .        . 

Assault,  or  assault  and  battery 

Assault,  felonious. 

Assault  with  weapon, 

Assault  on  officer, 

Abortion,    . 

Burglary,    . 

Breaking  and  entering, 

Breaking  glass,  . 

Burning  buildings,     . 

Burning  woods, . 

Burglars'  tools,  having, 

Contempt,   . 

Cruelty, 

Cheating,     . 

Drunkard,  common,  . 

Drunkenness, 

Disiurb  ng  the  peace, 

Disturbing  a  school,  . 

Disturbing  a  meeting, 

Disorderly  house. 

Embezzlement,  . 

Escape, 

Forjiery, 

Fraud, 

Fornication, 

False  pretences, 

Gaming  laws,  violating, 

House  of  ill-fame. 

Indecent  exposure,     . 

Indecent  language,     . 

Incest, 

Kidnapping, 

Larceny,      .        .        . 

Liquor  selling,    . 

L  quor  nuisance, 

Liquor  keeping, . 

L  quor  carrying. 

Lewdness,   . 

Murder, 

Manslaughter,     . 

Malicious  mischief,    . 

Malicious  trespass,     . 

Nightwalker,  common, 

Neglect  of  family. 

Profanity,    . 

Peddling,     . 

Polygamy,  . 

Rescue,        .         . 

Robbery,     . 

Rape 

Riot,  or  riotous  assault, 
Riceiv  ng  stolen  goods, 
Sunday  law,  violating. 
Vagabonds,  and  idle  persons. 
Other  oft'ences,    . 

Totals,    . 


1 

307 


2 
3 

11 

883 
97 


95 

51 

29 

220 


1 
18 
34 
68 

1,923 


15 

542 

3 

5 

17 

2 
29 
13 

1 

1 
6 


2,185 
234 
4 
4 
7 
3 
2 


218 

203 

49 

864 

10 

31 


1 
91 
140 
154 

5,132 
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Courts^  and  by  Trial  Justices^  for  the  Year  ending  Sept.  30, 1870. 


C 

2 

n 

•a 
P. 
S 

W 

o 

a 

CO 

w 

o 
o 

c 

CIS 

125 

o 

o 
g 

1 

p 
o 
1? 

0  ^ 
JO  K 

1 

9 

1 

1 

9 

6 

47 

1 

47 

327 

69 

517 

_ 

259 

97 

1,348 

505 

4,111 

2 

_ 

3 

_ 

1 

_ 

7 

- 

15 

3 

_ 

1 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

85 

9 

107 

4 

2 

4 

_ 

27 

1 

3 

_ 

84 

14 

168 

5 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

- 

1 

6 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

28 

7 

_ 

5 

1 

2S 

_ 

7 

2 

165 

12 

255 

8 

1 

14 

5 

18 

_ 

9 

3 

112 

5 

184 

9 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

13 

10 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

- 

2 

11 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

_ 

5 

12 

2 

_ 

1 

_ 

2 

_ 

11 

5 

33 

13 

1 

10 

3 

17 

_ 

7 

4 

18 

26 

102 

14 

_ 

_ 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

1 

10 

15 

1 

12 

8 

122 

_ 

68 

14 

378 

27 

729 

16 

30 

940 

161 

1,439 

1 

146 

77 

10,461 

1,724 

18,151 

17 

1 

69 

16 

178 

- 

33 

16 

70 

253 

991 

18 

1 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

3 

3 

7 

27 

19 

2 

1 

5 

_ 

2 

5 

5 

8 

39 

20 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

2 

2 

9 

1 

29 

21 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

5 

_ 

25 

1 

36 

22 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

5 

1 

8 

23 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

5 

1 

10 

24 

_ 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

1 

7 

25 

_ 

11 

2 

8 

_ 

1 

2 

26 

26 

95 

26 

_ 

5 

2 

3 

_ 

_ 

3 

16 

9 

41 

27 

_ 

3 

1 

12 

_ 

_ 

- 

162 

13 

284 

28 

1 

2 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

118 

_ 

125 

29 

2 

2 

_ 

- 

- 

3 

" 

8 

30 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

31 

„ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

32 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

1 

33 

_ 

96 

30 

199 

_ 

52 

23 

1,195 

175 

2,122 

34 

18 

9 

25 

125 

_ 

98 

64 

318 

163 

1,143 

35 

1 

17 

5 

37 

_ 

8 

5 

143 

196 

517 

36 

3 

141 

32 

467 

_ 

109 

133 

2,902 

297 

5,220 

37 

_ 

5 

_ 

1 

- 

8 

1 

6 

9 

50 

38 

1 

1 

1 

1 

_ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

42 

39 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

- 

- 

- 

2 

40 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

1 

5 

41 

3 

5 

6 

44 

_ 

14 

2 

78 

47 

279 

42 

1 

1 

2 

17 

_ 

4 

2 

- 

25 

83 

43 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

2 

159 

1 

173 

44 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

6 

7 

45 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

1 

1 

_ 

1 

5 

46 

2 

20 

2 

18 

_ 

5 

3 

37 

25 

147 

47 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

5 

48 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

1 

3 

6 

49 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

9 

- 

13 

50 

_ 

1 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

3 

51 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

13 

52 

_ 

6 

_ 

4 

_ 

_ 

1 

54 

3 

72 

53 

_ 

40 

_ 

117 

_ 

17 

3 

333 

95 

716 

54 

2 

20 

1 

39 

_ 

50 

1 

183 

56 

540 

55 

92 

16 

803* 

- 

62 

6 

1,459 

153 

2,866 

56 

120 

1,865 

391 

4,282 

2 

981 

479 

20,016 

3,915 

39,693 

Including  623  offencps  not  given  in  detail,  the  return  being  lost. 
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Table  XII. — Number  of  Sentences  in  Superior,  Police,  and  District 


OFFENCES. 


i 

JS 

fc. 

s 

.c 

"3 

c 

M 

C5 

0. 

n 

n 

« 

Adultery, 

Assault,  or  aesault  and  battery 

Assault,  felonious, 

Assault  with  weapon, 

Assault  on  officer, 

Aboition,    . 

Burglary,     . 

Breaking  and  entering, 

Breakinj;  glass,  . 

Burning  buildings,     . 

Burning  woods, . 

Contempt,   . 

Cruelty, 

Cheating,     . 

Drunkard,  common,  . 

Drunkennt  ss. 

Disturbing  the  peace, 

Disturbing  a  school,  . 

Disturbing  a  meeting. 

Disorderly  house, 

Embezzlement,  . 

Escape, 

Forgery, 

Fraiid, 

Fornication, 

False  pretences. 

Gaming  laws,  violating, 

Highway,  defective,   . 

House  of  ill-fame. 

Indecent  exposure,     . 

Indecent  language,     . 

Incest, .... 

Larceny, 

Liquor  selling,    . 

Liquor  nuisance, 

L'quor  keeping. 

Liquor  carrying. 

Lewdness,  . 

Murder, 

!Man.-laugbter,     . 

Malicious  mischief,     . 

Malicious  tiespass, 

Nighlwalker,  common. 

Neglect  of  family. 

Perjury, 

Profanity,    . 

Peddling,     . 

Polygamy,  . 

Rescue, 

Kobbery, 

Pape,  .... 

liiot,  or  riotous  assault. 

Receiving  stolen  goods, 

Sunday  law,  viol  iting. 

Vagabonds,  and  idle  persons. 

Violating  town  or  city  by 

Other  offences,   . 

Totals,    . 


1 

5 

2 

24 

288 
26 


297 
2 


3 

1 

2 
5 

18 
958 
90 

2 
10 

3 
1 


59 

55 

28 

184 

3 

1 

1 

17 
1 


1,894 


14 

574 

4 

3 

17 

2 
13 


1 

12 

5 

134 

2,283 

261 


3 

1 

1 

191 

129 

37 

392 

8 

29 


2 
133 
136 
119 

58 

4,724 
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Courts^  and  by  Trial  Justices^  for  the  Year  ending  Sept.  30^  1871. 


9 

« 

^ 

ja 

CD 

.a 

M 

M 

3 

^ 

p< 

■^ 

52 

;: 

,o 

C« 

•n 

c 

o 

>i 

fc 

W 

tn 

S 

'A 

^ 

e-( 

OQ 

1 

2 

2 

5 

2 

10 

6 

45 

1 

39 

227 

75 

701 

2 

254 

111 

1,557 

477 

4,503 

2 

1 

1 

_ 

8 

_ 

3 

_  i 

6 

1 

27 

3 

3 

1 

_ 

10 

_ 

2 

- 

81 

10 

120 

4 

- 

2 

- 

29 

- 

- 

1 

70 

19 

151 
3 
9 

5 
6 

7 

_ 

2 

I 

1 

I 

_ 

I 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

5 

21 

_ 

7 

6 

58 

20 

139 

8 

•   1 

6 

1 

17 

_ 

2 

1 

130 

18 

190 

9 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 
1 
17 

10 
11 
12 

I 

2 

3 

I 

I 

I 

4 

4 

_ 

7 

7 

37 

_ 

_ 

7 

31 

25 

136 

13 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

1 

16 

14 

12 

19 

12 

180 

_ 

64 

18 

459 

53 

994 

15 

46 

1,055 

254 

2,055 

1 

231 

116 

9,876 

2,221 

19,389 

16 

3 

47 

15 

219 

- 

32 

27 

78 

270 

1,068 

17 

1 

- 

2 

5 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

10 

18 

3 

1 

5 

•  S 

_ 

1 

14 

_ 

1 

46 

19 

_ 

2 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

15 

5 

39 

20 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

2 

28 

8 

42 

21 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

8 

1 

19 

22 

_ 

_ 

1 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

8 

1 

14 

23 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

- 

8 

- 

9 

24 

_ 

11 

_ 

9 

_ 

1 

_ 

56 

24 

119 

25 

_ 

3  - 

1 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

13 

6 

30 

26 

_ 

2 

_ 

2 

_ 

1 

_ 

96 

45 

176 

27 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

28 

_ 

3 

_ 

4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

109 

- 

116 

29 

_ 

1 

_ 

2 

_ 

1 

1 

4 

_ 

14 

30 

- 

2 

- 

2 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

6 

1 

1,642 

31 
32 
33 

11 

91 

32 

182 

_ 

32 

22 

844 

122 

18 

30 

49 

161 

_ 

93 

63 

225 

235 

1,140 

34 

- 

36 

8 

124 

- 

15 

6 

118 

138 

557 

35 

_ 

124 

58 

296 

_ 

119 

33 

3,070 

236 

4,542 

36 

- 

2 

1 

4 

_ 

20 

_ 

13 

9 

60 

37 

1 

2 

_ 

5 

_ 

_ 

1 

7 

_ 

49 

38 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

- 

3 

39 

2 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

2 

7 

40 

1 

7 

3 

39 

_ 

8 

2 

48 

19 

214 

41 

3 

7 

_ 

21 

_ 

5 

1 

10 

6 

63 

42 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

95 

- 

101 

43 

- 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

7 

44 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

3 

45 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

2 

1 

16 

46 

_ 

8 

5 

12 

_ 

3 

3 

11 

23 

109 

47 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

1 

- 

1 

48 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

1 

_ 

_ 

5 

1 

12 

49 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

16 

_ 

18 

50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

9 

51 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

10 

52 

_ 

5 

_ 

4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

12 

2 

28 

53 

_ 

38 

4 

211 

_ 

16 

12 

552 

171 

1,195 

54 

2 

61 

4 

71 

_ 

14 

4 

249 

46 

648 

55 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

5 

_ 

74 

198 

56 

13 

59 

6 

175 

3 

67 

11 

1,140 

169 

1,780 

57 

161 

1,868 

550 

4,653 

7 

994 

470 

19,132 

4,475 

39,869 

20 
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Table  XIII. — Number  of  Sentences  in  Superior^  Police^  and  District 


OFFENCES. 


■g 

-s 

m 

^ 
^ 

.2 

3 

M 

H 

« 

ft 

1 

Adultery, 

1 

8 

3 

16 

2 

Abuse  of  female  child, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

Assault,  or  assault  and  battery 

16 

213 

410 

2 

613 

4 

Assault,  felonious, 

- 

1 

- 

- 

11 

5 

Assault  with  weapon, 

- 

3 

5 

1 

1 

6 

Assault  on  officer, 

- 

6 

16 

- 

42 

7 

Burylary,     .... 

_ 

7 

1 

- 

1 

8 

Breaking  and  entering, 

_ 

2 

8 

- 

21 

9 

Breaking  glass,  . 

- 

3 

4 

- 

2 

10 

Contempt 

- 

3 

- 

- 

7 

11 

Cruelty 

1 

9 

15 

- 

21 

12 

Cheatin?,     .... 

- 

2 

- 

- 

1 

13 

Drunkard,  common,  . 

2 

26 

20 

- 

98 

14 

Drunkenness,     . 

8 

340 

1,764 

1 

2,410 

15 

Disturbing  the  peace. 

1 

19 

133 

- 

276 

16 

Disturbing  a  school,  . 

1 

1 

7 

- 

- 

17 

Di^lulbillg  a  meeting, 

- 

2 

4 

- 

1 

18 

Disorderl)  house, 

1 

- 

5 

- 

3 

19 

Embezzlement,  . 

- 

1. 

- 

- 

2 

20 

Escape 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

21 

Forgery 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

22 

Fraud, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

23 

Fornication, 

1 

12 

3 

- 

8 

24 

False  pretences, . 

2 

2 

4 

- 

8 

25 

Gaming  laws,  violating,     . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

31 

26 

House  of  ill-fame. 

- 

2 

-  , 

- 

1 

27 

Indecent  exposure,    . 

- 

5 

1 

1 

5 

28 

Indecent  language,     . 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

29 

Larceny,      .... 

3 

43 

82 

1 

190 

30 

Liquor  selling,     .        .        , 

6 

90 

59 

3 

92 

31 

Liquor  nuisance. 

3 

94 

68 

- 

192 

32 

Liquor  keeping. 

8 

23 

347 

3 

664 

33 

Liquor  carrying. 

- 

4 

10 

- 

36 

34 

Lewdness 

- 

3 

4 

~ 

14 

35 

Malicious  mischief,     . 

- 

2 

19 

1 

50 

36 

Manslaughter,     . 

- 

1 

- 

- 

2 

37 

Malicious  trespass,     . 

1 

1 

3 

- 

7 

38 

Nightwalkcr,  common, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

39 

Neglect  of  family,      . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

40 

Perjury,       .... 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

41 

Profanity,    .... 

- 

2 

1 

- 

6 

42 

Peddling,     .... 

- 

12 

- 

- 

12 

43 

Polygamy,  .... 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

44 

Rescue 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

45 

Robbery,     .... 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

46 

Rape 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

47 

Riot,  or  riotous  assault,     . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

48 

Receiving  stolen  goods,     . 

- 

- 

1 

- 

2 

49 

Sunday  law,  violating, 

- 

17 

31 

1 

151 

50 

Stubborn  children,     . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

51 

Truancy,     .... 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

52 

Vagabonds,  and  idle  persons, 

2 

32 

25 

- 

130 

53 

Violating  town  or  city  by-laws 

- 

- 

17 

- 

115 

64 

Other  offences,   . 

Totals 

9 

39 

45 

- 

74 

66 

1,030 

3,117 

14 

5,328 
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Courts,  and  by  Trial  Justices,  for  the  Year  ending  Sept.  30, 1872. 


c 

6 
^ 

t< 

CJ 

^ 

o 

£  i 

a 

o 

o 

M 

^*    a 

a 
2 

13 

e 

w 

a 

|2; 

0 
o 
£ 

5  ' 

i 

1 

_2  M 

1 

2 

5 

5 

7 

2 

50 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

2 

47 

253 

75 

731 

4 

287 

100 

1,785 

508 

5,044 

3 

5 

_ 

7 

_ 

_ 

1 

10 

5 

40 

4 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

78 

13 

103 

5 

_ 

12 

3 

40 

_ 

6 

4 

61 

53 

245 

6 

_ 

5 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

16 

7 

_ 

1 

_ 

21 

_ 

2 

5 

67 

19 

146 

8 

1 

14 

_ 

23 

_ 

10 

2 

121 

12 

192 

9 

_ 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

- 

4 

5 

24 

10 

1 

6 

1 

52 

_ 

13 

13 

57 

26 

215 

11 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

- 

7 

12 

5 

14 

10 

206 

1 

55 

9 

427 

59 

932 

13 

53 

1,426 

170 

2,190 

- 

394 

58 

11,455 

2,386 

22,655 

14 

_ 

76 

22 

212 

_ 

32 

13 

108 

242 

1,134 

15 

_ 

1 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

1 

16 

16 

_ 

4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

6 

8 

25 

17 

1 

1 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

18 

5 

36 

18 

1 

_ 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

32 

5 

43 

19 

1 

_ 

_ 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

2 

10 

20 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

9 

_ 

12 

21 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

4 

22 

_ 

16 

_ 

6 

_ 

3 

_ 

63 

20 

132 

23 

_ 

1 

2 

5 

_ 

_ 

1 

7 

3 

35 

24 

_ 

1 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

37 

25 

96 

25 

_ 

1 

_ 

4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

121 

- 

129 

26 

_ 

2 

_ 

8 

_ 

1 

_ 

-   5 

2 

30 

27 

_ 

5 

_ 

3 

_ 

2 

_ 

1 

_ 

13 

28 

19 

60 

19 

237 

2 

40 

11 

817 

129 

1,653 

29 

16 

61 

54 

195 

_ 

82 

21 

481 

182 

1,342 

30 

3 

14 

6 

191 

_ 

40 

13 

>-6 

145 

855 

31 

23 

222 

87 

775 

_ 

138 

46 

2,171 

231 

4,738 

32 

3 

10 

1 

36 

_ 

12 

_ 

4 

5 

121 

33 

1 

1 

_ 

3 

_ 

2 

_ 

11 

9 

48 

34 

_ 

7 

2 

41 

_ 

9 

1 

63 

24 

219 

35 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

- 

_ 

1 

1 

.  6 

36 

1 

_ 

_ 

14 

_ 

5 

1 

16 

10 

59 

37 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

_ 

1 

_ 

117 

_ 

124 

38 

_ 

_ 

_ 

46 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

55 

39 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

- 

2. 

40 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

10 

41 

1 

7 

3 

8 

_ 

_ 

1 

10 

22 

76 

42 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

2 

43 

_ 

1 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

5 

2 

10 

44 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

30 

_ 

S8 

45 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

3 

46 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

4 

47 

_ 

3 

_ 

1 

_ 

2 

1 

20 

8 

38 

48 

4 

56 

2 

176 

_ 

45 

10 

831 

121 

1,445 

49 

_ 

_ 

2 

1 

_ 

- 

_ 

5 

2 

10 

50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

11 

_ 

_ 

_ 

5 

33 

49 

51 

2 

21 

_ 

75 

_ 

37 

4 

271 

69 

668 

62 

_ 

21 

_ 

100 

_ 

9 

5 

47 

65 

379 

53 

3 

34 

10 

188 

- 

48* 

51 

1,347 

110 

1,958 

54 

187 

2,369 

472 

5,643 

7 

1,282 

371 

20,833 

4,578 

45,297 

1  for  murder. 
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Table  XIV.  —  Number  of  Sentences  in  Superior^  Police^  and  District 


9 
10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 


OFFENCES. 


V 

c 

t 

h 
^ 

o 

a 

g 

t 

M 

pa 

« 

p 

Q 

Adultery,    . 

Assault,  or  assault  and  battery 

Assault,  felonious, 

Assault  wilh  x\eapon 

Assault  ou  oiScer, 

Aboriion,    . 

Burglary,    . 

Breaking  and  entering, 

Breaking  glass,  . 

Burning  buildings, 

Burning  woods. 

Contempt,  . 

Cruelty, 

Cheating,     . 

Drunkard,  common. 

Drunkenness, 

Disturiiing  the  peace 

Disturbing  a  school. 

Disturbing  a  meeting 

Disorderlj'  house. 

Embezzlement,  . 

Escape, 

Forgery, 

Fraud, 

Fornication, 

False  pretences. 

Gaming  laws,  violating, 

House  of  ill-fame, 

Indecent  exitosure. 

Indecent  language, 

Inci'St, 

Larceny, 

Liquor  s "lling,    . 

Liquor  nuisance, 

Liquor  keeping, 

Liquor  carrying. 

Lewdness,  . 

Manslaughter,     . 

Malicious  mischief, 

Malicious  trespass, 

Nightwalker,  common, 

Ni'trk'ct  of  family 

Profuiity,    . 

reddling,     . 

Polygamy,  . 

Rescue, 

Robbery,     . 

Rape,  . 

Riot,  or  riotous  assault. 

Receiving  stolen  goods, 

Sunday  law,  violating. 

Stubborn  children,     . 

Vagiibomls,  and  idle  persons. 

Viol  itinif  town  or  city  by-law 

Other  offences,  . 

Totals,    . 


248 

7 
4 
7 


3 

17 

23 

420 

20 

2 
5 

2 
3 

11 
3 
3 
3 


2 

392 

1 

14 

35 

2 

10 

4 

1 


21 

1,954 

179 


1,141 


97 
24 
61 
240 
17 

1 

23 

1 


11 

- 

23 

54 

_ 

4 

25 

60 

_ 

22 

32 

35 

3,293 


10 

580 

5 

1 

39 

3 
49 


20 

4 

97 

2,613 

166 

1 

1 

8 

2 

4 

4 

4 
11 
118 

1 
2 

220 

83 

206 

618 

27 

19 

64 
19 

2 
1 

17 


2 

139 

13 

157 

129 


5,565 
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Courts^  and  by  Trial  J^istices,  for  the  Year  ending  Sept.  30,  1873. 


1 

IS 

3 

3 
& 
H 

S 

3 
C 

o 

•3    ' 

3 
o 
S 
>, 

1 

o 

3  i 

a 
a    o 
H 

6 

2 

3 

2 

2 

24 

7 

68 

1 

47 

236 

59 

829 

3 

255 

136 

1,473 

398 

4,684 

2 

_ 

3 

1 

9 

- 

_ 

1 

11 

_ 

38 

3 

1 

1 

_ 

10 

- 

- 

- 

52 

5 

88 

4 

1 

8 

1 
8 

- 

44 

- 

1 

1 

53 

45 

234 

"  1 

13 

5 
6 

7 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

I 

_ 

1 

2 

21 

- 

18 

1 

163 

12 

286 

8 

_ 

6 

1 

9 

- 

3 

- 

112 

21 

167 

9 

„ 

_ 

1 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

6 

10 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

1 

11 

_ 

3 

- 

3 

- 

2 

1 

1 

5 

19 

]2 

2 

8 

3 

62 

_ 

9 

5 

65 

24 

224 

13 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

_ 

_ 

- 

7 

_ 

15 

14 

_ 

18 

2 

164 

- 

47 

8 

420 

45 

846 

15 

65 

1,769 

197 

2,391 

1 

339 

134 

10,637 

2,565 

22,996 

16 

4 

66 

38 

177 

- 

49 

9 

91 

194 

994 

17 

_ 

_ 

1 

5 

_ 

11 

_ 

4 

4 

26 

18 

_ 

_ 

- 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

11 

22 

19 

_ 

1 

_ 

1 

- 

- 

1 

4 

5 

28 

20 

_ 

- 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

27 

3 

41 

21 

_ 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

5 

2 

_ 

18 

22 

1 

_ 

_ 

3 

- 

_ 

*  _ 

9 

1 

17 

23 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

9 

16 

24 

_ 

14 

- 

5 

- 

2 

- 

68 

32 

147 

25 

_ 

3 

_ 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

26 

9 

57 

26 

_ 

62 

_ 

3 

- 

3 

11 

113 

23 

336 

27 

_ 

5 

- 

_ 

1 

- 

- 

100 

_ 

114 

28 

_ 

1 

- 

3 

- 

1 

- 

3 

2 

13 

29 

_ 

1 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

6 

30 

_ 

1 

2 

_ 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

3 

31 

6 

102 

30 

278 

- 

36 

18 

911 

221 

2,002 

32 

8 

38 

32 

161 

- 

63 

46 

758 

132 

1,403 

33 

- 

51 

17 

107 

- 

57 

28 

423 

119 

1,132 

34 

32 

229 

32 

1,196 

- 

102 

47 

1,142 

289 

3,981 

35 

1 

28 

5 

45 

- 

17 

- 

8 

12 

163 

36 

1 

2 

- 

4 

- 

3 

1 

14 

7 

62 

37 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

1 

_ 

4 

1 

9 

38 

3 

13 

3 

35 

- 

14 

6 

66 

14 

254 

39 

_ 

7 

9 

6 

1 

4 

5 

28 

30 

119 

40 

_ 

3 

- 

4 

- 

1 

_ 

102 

2 

113 

41 

_ 

_ 

_ 

23 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

6 

31 

42 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

1 

_ 

1 

5 

43 

2 

20 

3 

25 

- 

- 

3 

11 

13 

109 

44 

- 

1 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

5 

45 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

1 

3 

46 

_ 

- 

- 

4 

- 

_ 

_ 

34 

_ 

38 

47 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

2 

48 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

11 

49 

- 

_ 

_ 

12 

_ 

_ 

_ 

19 

9 

42 

50 

2 

43 

5 

315 

_ 

34 

1 

994 

119 

1,729 

51 

- 

- 

3 

2 

- 

1 

_ 

20 

91 

134 

52 

3 

49 

6 

53 

_ 

64 

7 

356 

50 

834 

63 

- 

37 

- 

98 

_ 

21 

2 

132 

85 

526 

54 

27 

101 

9 

174 

- 

67 

15 

1,220 

116 

1,901 
46,132 

55 

206 

2,949 

463 

6,305 

8 

1,229 

498 

19,614 

4,743 
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Table  XV".  —  Number  of  Sentences  in  Superior,  Police,  and  District 


OFFENCES. 

1       1 

.a 

1 

a       1 

V 

"S 

3 

«        i 

« 

M 

e 

S 

1 

Adultery, 

_ 

3 

2 

2 

6 

2 

Abuse  of  female  ch'ld. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

Assault,  or  ;iss mil  and  battery 

26 

160 

369 

6 

613 

4 

Assault,  felonious,     . 

- 

5 

2 

- 

4 

5 

Assault  wit  1  weapon, 

- 

5 

10 

- 

14 

6 

Assault  on  officer, 

- 

8 

19 

- 

27 

7 

Burglctry 

- 

6 

3 

- 

- 

8 

Breaking  .nnd  entering,     . 

- 

11 

6 

3 

43 

9 

Breaking  glass,  .... 

- 

8 

3 

- 

18 

10 

Burning  buildings,     . 

- 

2 

- 

- 

2 

11 

Contempt 

- 

- 

2 

- 

1 

12 

Cruelty,       .... 

- 

11 

-" 

- 

29 

13 

Cheating 

- 

2 

- 

- 

5 

14 

Drunkard,  common,  . 

1 

22 

16 

- 

99 

15 

Drunkenness, 

11 

400 

1,693 

4 

2,384 

16 

Disturbing  the  peace, 

7 

14 

167 

3 

154 

17 

Disturbing  a  school.  . 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

18 

Distui bin;:  a  meeting, 

- 

1 

1 

- 

8 

19 

Disorderly  house, 

- 

- 

7 

- 

8 

20 

Embezzlement,  . 

1 

- 

- 

- 

7 

21 

Escape 

- 

1 

- 

- 

2 

22 

Forgery 

- 

- 

2 

~ 

3 

23 

Fraud,          .... 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

24 

Fornication,        .... 

2 

3 

- 

- 

11 

25 

False  pretences, 

- 

5 

- 

- 

5 

26 

(raming  laws,  violating,     . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

48 

27 

House  of  ill-fame. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

28 

Indecent  exposure,     . 

1 

- 

1 

- 

2 

29 

Indecent  language,     . 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

5 

30 

Incest, 

— 

— 

^~ 

— 

— 

31 

Larceny,      .... 

7 

60 

82 

- 

303 

32 

Liquor  elling,    . 

8 

53 

47 

3 

62 

33 

Liquor  nui-ance, 

1 

27 

64 

- 

137 

3t 

Liquor  keeping, . 

8 

143 

277 

3 

502 

35 

Liquor  carryiii;;, 

- 

1 

18 

~ 

7 

36 

L'  wdness,  .... 

- 

5 

1 

- 

36 

37 

Mau-1  lughter,     . 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

38 

Malicious  mischief,    . 

- 

13 

24 

- 

77 

39 

Malicious  trespass,     . 

- 

1 

- 

- 

15 

40 

Niclitwa!ker,  common. 

- 

1 

- 

- 

6 

41 

Neirlect  of  family,       . 

- 

- 

- 

-  ^ 

- 

42 

I'eijury,       .... 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

43 

I'lofanity 

- 

1 

2 

- 

7 

44 

Peddling 

1 

- 

2 

- 

7 

45 

Polygamy 

- 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

46 

Rescue,        .... 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

47 

Robbery,     .... 

- 

1 

3 

- 

- 

48 

Rape, 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

~ 

49 

Receiving  stolen  goods,     . 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

50 

Sunday  law,  violating. 

- 

18 

34 

- 

60 

51 

Stubborn  children,     . 

1 

1 

8 

- 

7 

52 

Truancy,      .... 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

53 

Vagabonds,  and  idle  persons, 

4 

10 

79 

- 

225 

54 

Violating  town  or  city  by-laws 

- 

- 

27 

- 

103 

55 

Other  otienccs,   . 

Totals 

4 

32 

31 

- 

79 

• 

84 

1,038 

3,005 

24 

6,135 
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Courts,  and 

by  Tr 

'al  Justices,^ 

for  the 

Year 

ending 

Sept.  30.  18 

74. 

a 

u 

M 

"S 

^ 

u 

•2  1 

1 

3 

3 

o 

^ 

-5 

m    00 

a 

i 

r3 

S 

"2 
o 

.  a 

1 
s 

o 

S   0) 

p^ 

a 

ta 

i 

'^ 

^ 

E 

GO 

p= 

H 

1 

8 

1 

1 

16 

9 

49 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

2 

2 

34 

201 

70 

425 

1 

212 

95 

1,652 

391 

4,255 

3 

_ 

1 

3 

13 

_ 

_ 

3 

17 

- 

48 

4 

2 

2 

_ 

4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

9 

6 

52 

5 

2 

4 

1 

184 

_ 

4 

1 

62 

41 

353 

6 

_ 

8 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

17 

7 

1 

2 

36 

_ 

8 

1 

132 

5 

248 

8 

_ 

12 

2 

21 

_ 

8 

4 

114 

23 

213 

9 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

1 

10 

10 

_ 

1 

_ 

4 

1 

_ 

3 

1 

2 

15 

11 

1 

12 

4 

53 

_ 

4 

4 

61 

22 

201 

12 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

12 

- 

22 

13 

1 

24 

11 

200 

_ 

39 

17 

327 

31 

788 

14 

36 

1,758 

246 

1,726 

1 

420 

166 

10,569 

2,546 

21,960 

15 

7 

69 

28 

271 

1 

25 

22 

156 

279 

1,203 

16 

2 

4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

11 

17 

_ 

_ 

_ 

5 

_ 

3 

6 

9 

8 

41 

18 

- 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

1 

- 

8 

- 

25 

19 

_ 

1 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

30 

6 

48 

20 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

5 

21 

_ 

_ 

3 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

22 

1 

32 

22 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

14 

17 

23 

_ 

16 

_ 

35 

. 

_ 

2 

76 

9 

154 

24 

_ 

1 

2 

7 

_ 

_ 

2 

32 

3 

57 

25 

3 

4 

_ 

27 

_ 

6 

_ 

78 

29 

195 

26 

_ 

1 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

81 

2 

86 

27 

_ 

1 

_ 

10 

_ 

1 

_ 

11 

2 

29 

28 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

12 

19 

29 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

1 

30 

15 

115 

39 

256 

_ 

54 

16 

1,192 

221 

2,360 

31 

13 

37 

13 

176 

_ 

57 

49 

402 

108 

1,028 

32 

1 

2 

10 

190 

- 

42 

18 

265 

106 

863 

33 

30 

82 

34 

835 

- 

58 

31 

1,304 

237 

3,544 

34 

- 

11 

5 

27 

- 

3 

1 

17 

5 

95 

35 

_ 

7 

_ 

4 

_ 

_ 

2 

15 

4 

74 

36 

_ 

1 

_ 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

7 

•M 

_ 

13 

5 

56 

_ 

8 

11 

75 

17 

299 

38 

_ 

10 

2 

12 

_ 

_ 

4 

29 

23 

96 

39 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

69 

- 

76 

40 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

2 

41 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

3 

42 

2 

2 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

2 

18 

43 

2 

1 

4 

11 

_ 

1 

_ 

7 

26 

62 

44 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

4 

45 

_ 

_ 

1 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

13 

_ 

18 

46 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

29 

_ 

35 

47 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

2 

48 

_ 

3 

_ 

1 

_ 

1 

_ 

22 

5 

34 

49 

2 

76 

13 

142 

_ 

18 

13 

695 

54 

1,125 

50 

_ 

7 

_ 

2 

_ 

2 

_ 

24 

5 

57 

51 

_ 

_ 

22 

_ 

_ 

_ 

5 

7 

35 

52 

_ 

35 

2 

57 

_ 

72 

11 

314 

57 

866 

53 

_ 

26 

16 

136 

_ 

6 

2 

106 

27 

449 

54 

4 

62 

10 

216* 

- 

40 

21 

1,725 

152 

2,376 

55 

155 

2,609 

533 

5,201 

4 

1,094 

j   508 

19,791 

4,503 

43,684 

*  14  for  engaging  in  a  prize  fight. 
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Table  XVI. — Number  of  Sentences  in  Superior,  Police,  and  District 


3 

i 

OFFEJfCES. 

S 

■s 

3 

O 

H 

0 

M 

^ 

<u 

h 

eS 

U 

3 

m 

« 

« 

0 

H 

1 

Adultery, 

4 

4 

_ 

12 

2 

Assault,  or  assault  and  battery, 

20 

145 

366 

3 

560 

3 

Assault,  felonious 

1 

2 

- 

- 

6 

4 

Assault  with  weapon. 

- 

4 

16 

- 

15 

5 

Assault  on  officer, 

1 

11 

44 

- 

19 

6 

Abortion, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

7 

Burglary, 

- 

3 

7 

- 

2 

8 

Breaking  and  entering, 

- 

2 

13 

- 

52 

9 

Breaking  glass 

- 

2 

10 

- 

33 

10 

Burning  buildings,     . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

11 

Contempt,    .... 

- 

3 

1 

- 

3 

12 

Cruelty,        .... 

1 

5 

11 

- 

26 

13 

Cheating 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

14 

Drunkard,  common,  . 

- 

25 

13 

- 

96 

15 

Drunkenness,     .... 

8 

407 

2,389 

3 

2,583 

16 

Disturbing  the  peace, 

- 

48 

312 

- 

176 

17 

Disturbing  a  school,  . 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

18 

Disturbing  a  meeting. 

- 

- 

2 

- 

■    9 

19 

Disorderly  house, 

1 

1 

12 

- 

6 

20 

Embezzlement,  . 

- 

- 

3 

- 

9 

21 

Escape,         .... 

- 

1 

- 

- 

2 

22 

Forgei-y,      .... 

- 

2 

- 

- 

~ 

23 

Fraud,          .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

24 

Fornication, 

- 

2 

11 

- 

22 

25 

False  pretences. 

- 

4 

5 

- 

8 

26 

Gaming  laws,  violating,     . 

- 

3 

- 

- 

66 

27 

House  of  ill-fame,      . 

- 

3 

2 

- 

- 

28 

Indecent  exposure,     . 

- 

- 

3 

- 

4 

29 

Indecent  language,     . 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

30 

Incest,          .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

31 

Larceny,      .... 

5 

48 

125 

3 

374 

32 

Liquor  selling,    . 

4 

27 

30 

- 

27 

33 

Liquor  nuisance. 

- 

29 

7 

- 

57 

34 

Liquor  keei'ing,. 

1 

82 

42 

1 

121 

35 

Liquor  carrying. 

- 

- 

3 

- 

3 

22 

36 

Lewdness,   .... 

- 

- 

1 

~ 

37 

Munslaughter,     . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

38 

Maliciuus  mischief,     . 

4 

4 

36 

- 

49 

39 

Malicious  trespass,     . 

2 

2 

- 

- 

19 
6 

40 

Is'ightwalker,  common, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

41 

Niglect  of  family, 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

42 

Perjury,        .... 

- 

- 

1 

- 

~ 

43 

Profanity 

- 

2 

- 

- 

2 

44 

Peddling,     .... 

2 

1 

- 

- 

13 

45 

Polygamy,  .... 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 
6 

46 

Rescue,        .... 

- 

3 

- 

47 

Robbery,     .... 

- 

- 

2 

- 

5 

48 

Rape 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

~ 

49 

Kiot,  or  riotous  assault,     . 

- 

1 

2 

- 

- 

60 

Receiving  stolen  goods,      . 

- 

- 

3 

- 

1 

51 

Sunday  law,  violating. 

- 

27 

29 

- 

33 

52 

Stubborn  children,     . 

- 

- 

8 

- 

24 

53 

Truancy,      .... 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

54 

V.  gabonds,  and  idle  persons. 

6 

32 

85 

- 

140 

55 

Violating  town  or  city  by-laws 

- 

- 

25 

- 

74 

56 

Other  oflences,    . 

Totals,    .... 

6 

45 

33 

6 

72* 

63 

980 

3,659 

16 

4,787 

*  11  for  engaging  in  a  prize  fight. 
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Courts,  and  by  Trial  Justices,  for  the  Year  ending  Sept.  30, 1875. 


i 

6 

•<< 

o 

J4 

3 
O 

£ 

M 

0) 

=^1 

B 

E 

3 

^ 

sg 

o 

5  JJ 

CJ 

s 

a 

^ 

3 

f* 

^o  -2 

2 

5 

4 

25 

11 

67 

1 

36 

188 

42 

732 

1 

177 

100 

1,823 

359 

4,55ti 

2 

_ 

_ 

4 

14 

_ 

2 

1 

9 

4 

43 

3 

_ 

4 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

67 

5 

113 

4 

_ 

5 

1 

40 

- 

3 

1 

51 

3t 

210 

5 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

5 

6 

_ 

8 

1 

2 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

3 

26 

7 

3 

3 

1 

32 

- 

7 

2 

133 

15 

263 

8 

9 

19 

_ 

6 

_ 

115 

24 

218 

9 

_ 

3 

_ 

6 

_ 

_ 

1 

] 

7 

21 

10 

_ 

2 

_ 

4 

_ 

- 

2 

3 

4 

22 

11 

1 

5 

3 

21 

- 

17 

9 

97 

26 

222 

12 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

- 

- 

- 

9 

1 

14 

13 

2 

28 

1 

143 

_ 

56 

25 

330 

49 

768 

14 

46 

1.738 

243 

1,892 

- 

371 

212 

10,444 

2,449 

22,785 

15 

_ 

46 

9 

254 

- 

34 

25 

219 

295 

1,418 

16 

_ 

1 

1 

3 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

9 

17 

_ 

2 

2 

_ 

_ 

11 

4 

30 

18 

_ 

1 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

2 

9 

1 

34 

19 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

_ 

_ 

- 

54 

8 

77 

20 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

8 

- 

12 

21 

_ 

3 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

10 

_ 

16 

22 

_ 

1 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

8 

15 

23 

_ 

16 

2 

17 

_ 

2 

_ 

124 

30 

226 

24 

_ 

7 

2 

10 

- 

_ 

- 

29 

11 

76 

25 

_ 

6 

4 

5 

- 

10 

- 

130 

8 

232 

26 

_ 

2 

8 

_ 

_ 

56 

1 

74 

27 

■  _ 

1 

1 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

15 

2 

29 

28 

_ 

_ 

6 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

3 

12 

29 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

1 

- 

1 

30 

13 

95 

22 

204 

- 

43 

14 

1,264 

204 

2,414 

31 

10 

13 

95 

- 

41 

25 

91 

58 

421 

32 

2 

2 

6 

82 

_ 

16 

26 

27 

41 

295 

33 

2 

37 

16 

240 

- 

11 

13 

360 

69 

995 

34 

1 

_ 

21 

- 

5 

- 

4 

3 

40 

35 

_ 

1 

_ 

4 

_ 

1 

2 

5 

5 

41 

36 

_ 

1 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

1 

8 

37 

_ 

17 

5 

59 

_ 

6 

3 

84 

21 

288 

38 

_ 

4 

3 

25 

- 

1 

1 

38 

5 

100 

39 

_ 

15 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

169 

2 

193 

40 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

4 

41 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

- 

5 

42 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

1 

2 

- 

- 

8 

43 

2 

4 

2 

7 

_ 

1 

9 

6 

20 

67 

44 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

6 

1 

8 

45 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

1 

_ 

17 

2 

32 

46 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

2 

_ 

18 

3 

32 

47 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

48 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

1 

5 

49 

_ 

_ 

_ 

7 

_ 

1 

_ 

27 

7 

40 

50 

_ 

14 

_ 

110 

_ 

8 

10 

341 

36 

60S 

51 

_ 

_ 

7 

_ 

1 

_ 

34 

8 

82 

52 

_ 

_ 

_ 

18 

_ 

_ 

_ 

96 

10 

138 

53 

9 

45 

4 

125 

- 

98 

7 

404 

124 

1,079 

54 

26 

4 

137 

_ 

4 

4 

257 

41 

572 

55 

1 

57 

11 

115 

- 

46 

19 

825 

96 

1,332 

56 

118 

2,410 

403 

4,493 

1 

977 

527 

17,847 

4,123 

40,404 

21 
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Table  XVII. — Number  of  Sentences  in  Suj'terior,  Police,  and  District 


OFFENCES. 


C3 

.a 

_: 

s 

iA 

1 

o 

M 

CJ 

pq 

P5 

« 

Q 

Adultery, 

Abduction, 

Assault,  or  assault  and  battery. 
Assault,  felonious. 
Assault  with  weiipon, 
Assault  on  officer. 

Abortion 

Burglary 

Breaking  and  entering. 
Breaking  glass,  .... 
Burning  buildings,     . 
Cock  light,  present  at, 

Contempt, 

Cruelty, 

Cheating, 

Drunkard,  common,  . 
Drunkenness,  .... 
Disturbing  the  peace, 
Disturbing  a  school,  . 
Disturbing  a  meeiing, 
Disorderly  house, 
Embezzlement,  .... 

Escape, 

Forgery 

Fraud, 

Fornication,        .... 

False  pretences. 

Gaming  laws,  violating,     . 

House  of  ill-fame. 

Indecent  exiiosure,     . 

Indecent  language,     . 

Incest, 

Larceny, 

Liquor  selling,    .... 
Liquor  nuisance, 
Liquor  keeping, 
Liquor  carrying. 

Lewdness, 

Manslaughter,     .... 
Malicious  mischief,     . 
Malicious  trespass, 
Nightwalker,  common. 
Neglect  of  family, 

Perjury, 

Profanity 

Peddling 

Polygamy 

Rescue, 

Kobbery, 

Rape, 

Riot,  or  riotous  assault,     . 
Receiving  stolen  goods,     . 
Sunday  law,  violating, 
Stubborn  children. 

Truancy, 

VHgabonds,  and  idle  persons,  . 
Violating  town  or  city  bj'-laws. 
Other  otlences,   .... 


Totals,    .' 


150 
2 
7 
1 

3 
3 

5 

2 

5 
2 

13 
38 
70 

10 
1 
1 
1 
o 
2 
4 
2 


242 

1 

12 

34 

1 

14 

1 

1 

1 

12 

3 

30 

1,383 

339 


2 
4 
1 
1 

1 

13 
1 

107 

8 


2,378 


9 
19 

30 
18 
2 

2 

8 

1 

98 

2,070 

145 


2 
13 
23 
12 

48 
1 
2 
2 

213 
53 
51 
38 

1 
24 

1 
38 
15 


141 

85 
74 


3,806 


*  The  returns  for  the  district  court  of  Eastern  Hampden,  having  jurisdiction  in  the  towns 
of  Palmer,  Monson,  Brimfield,  Holland,  and  Wales,  are  wanting  for  the  years  1876,  1878,  and 
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Courts^  and  by  Trial  Justices^  for  the  Year  ending  Sept.  30,  1876. 


'  E 

1 

1 

c 
a 

O 

a 
>, 

3 
02 

o 

5 

_ 

9 

_ 

1 

1 

29 

1 

1,691 

_ 

169 

54 

588 

2 

176 

90 

307 

3 

3 

7 

1 

5 

1 

10 

3 

2 

- 

4 

- 

- 

_ 

21 

2 

5 

1 

29 

- 

2 

2 

63 
2 

15 

16 

5 

31 

- 

12 

9 

122 

26 

4 

- 

17 

- 

7 

4 

106 

20 

2 

- 

2 

- 

- 

1 

1 
61 

2 

_ 

2 

6 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

5 

4 

31 

- 

11 

9 

53 

30 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

_ 

16 

1 

22 

7 

88 

_ 

37 

17 

339 

41 

1,174 

168 

1,471 

- 

342 

162 

8,350 

2,165 

57 

26 

237 

- 

9 

30 

205 

389 

1 

- 

3 

- 

_ 

1 

3 

3 

1 

2 

6 

_ 

3 

11 

7 

7 

3 

- 

2 

_ 

- 

_ 

23 

5 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

1 

40 

5 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

_ 

17 

9 

3 

- 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

7 

4 

16 

- 

46 

_ 

- 

_ 

112 

33 

3 

2 

8 

- 

- 

1 

32 

1 

10 

- 

3 

- 

4 

- 

115 

16 

4 

- 

4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

74 

1 

- 

- 

5 

_ 

2 

1 

7 

1 

- 

- 

7 

1 

251 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

88 

23 

_ 

43 

29 

1,133 

199 

9 

11 

63 

- 

35 

29 

56 

37 

- 

2 

67 

- 

13 

20 

1 

19 

18 

2 

65 

- 

9 

2 

127 

52 

- 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

4 

- 

8 

_ 

_ 

_ 

11 

_ 

1 

- 

2 

- 

1 

_ 

4 

1 

7 

1 

46 

- 

10 

n 

67 

15 

4 

1 

29 

2 

2 

2 

18 

9 

3 

_ 

1 
1 

- 

_ 

_ 

194 
4 

1 

: 

~ 

~ 

~ 

~ 

1 

11 

2 

- 

- 

4 

_ 

_ 

1 

14 

7 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

_ 

6 

_ 

_ 

- 

1 

_ 

1 

_ 

18 

_ 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

22 

_ 

3 

2 

- 

1 
1 
4 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

I 

22 

3 

14 

- 

43 

_ 

12 

5 

166 

34 

- 

- 

4 

- 

1 

_ 

2 

1 

- 

- 

29 

- 

- 

_ 

3 

_ 

43 

12 

80 

1 

90 

12 

539 

210 

227 

8 

82 

12 

- 

2 

208 

43 

37 

13 

143 

25 

- 

29 

886 

134 

1,966 

349 

3,543 

43 

829 

485 

15,029 

3,858 

1 

4,016 

45 

50 

174 

2 

21 

258 

183 

14 

61 

24 

167 

24 

697 

17,410 

1,509 

12 

50 

48 


33 
31 

238 
64 

196 

84 

19 

10 

1 

2,146 

337 

200 

322 

4 

53 

12 

231 
90 

208 

17 
13 
32 

12 

27 

27 

5 

7 

40 

335 

10 

33 

1,275 

677 

1,394 


33,103 


1879.    The  average  number  of  sentences  passed  in  this  court  per  year,  for  the  years  during 
which  it  has  made  returns,  is  167. 
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Table  X.VIll.-Number  of  Sentences  in  Superior^  Police,  and  District  ^ 


J5 

2 

OFFENCES. 

1 

is 

o 

? 

ti 

a 

u 

M 

.2 

^ 

o 

a 

3 

2 

n 

n 

P5 

0 

S 

1 

Adultery 

_ 

4 

_ 

_ 

13 

2 

Assault,  or  assault  and  batterjs 

21 

108 

228 

1 

592 

a 

A-sault,  felonious, 

- 

6 

1 

- 

4 

4 

Assault  with  weapon, 

1 

3 

22 

- 

2 

5 

Assault  on  office. , 

_ 

12 

25 

_ 

19 

6 

Abortion,     . 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

7 

Burglary,     . 

_ 

3 

9 

_ 

1 

8 

Bnaking  and  entering. 

_ 

8 

20 

2 

31 

9 

Briaking  };la-s,  . 

_ 

5 

- 

- 

8 

10 

Burning  buildings,     . 

_ 

3 

1 

- 

1 

11 

Cock  fight,  present  at, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

Contempt,    . 

- 

1 

1 

- 

8 

13 

Cruelty, 

_ 

5 

9 

_ 

15 

14 

Cheating,     . 

_ 

5 

- 

- 

3 

15 

Drunk;ird,  common,  . 

_ 

13 

19 

- 

68 

16 

Drunkenness, 

4 

314 

1,784 

1 

2,499 

17 

Disturbing  the  peace. 

5 

36 

195 

_ 

125 

18 

Disturbing  a  school,  . 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

19 

Disturbing  a  meeting. 

1 

2 

- 

- 

7 

20 

Disorderly  house. 

- 

1 

5 

- 

3 

21 

Embezzlement,  . 

_ 

2 

2 

_ 

18 

22 

Escape 

_ 

- 

- 

_ 

1 

23 

F.rgery,      . 

_ 

1 

- 

- 

- 

24 

Fraud, 

_ 

1 

- 

- 

13 

25 

Fornication, 

- 

4 

2 

- 

29 

26 

False  pretences, 

_ 

3 

1 

_ 

15 

27 

Gaming  liiws,  violating,     . 

_ 

1 

3 

_ 

43 

28 

House  of  ill-fame. 

! 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

29 

Indecent  exposure,     . 

- 

1 

1 

- 

4 

30 

Indecent  language,     . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

31 

Larceny, 

8 

80 

130 

4 

283 

32 

Liquor  selling,    . 

9 

17 

4 

- 

44 

33 

Liquor  nuisance. 

- 

8 

11 

- 

68 

34 

Liquor  keeping. 

- 

3 

7 

- 

92 

35 

Lewdness,  . 

- 

3 

- 

- 

10 

36 

Manslaughter,     . 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

1 

37 

Malicious  mischief,     . 

- 

8 

20 

- 

53 

38 

Malicious  trespass,     . 

- 

6 

15 

- 

36 

39 

Nightwalker,  common, 

- 

12 

- 

- 

3 

40 

Neglect  of  family, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

41 

Perjury, 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

42 

Profaniiy,    . 

1 

4 

- 

- 

9 

43 

Peddling,     . 

2 

2 

-■ 

- 

3 

44 

Polygamy,  . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

45 

Rescue, 

- 

1 

- 

- 

3 

46 

Uobbery, 

_ 

- 

2 

- 

1 

47 

Rape 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

48 

Riot,  or  riotous  assault. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

49 

Receiving  stolen  goods. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

50 

Sunday  law,  violating. 

_ 

12 

9 

- 

23 

51 

Stubborn  children,     . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

52 

'I'ruancy,     . 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

53 

Vagabonds,  and  idle  perso 

ns. 

2 

18 

67 

- 

127 

54 

Violating  town  or  city  by- 

aws 

- 

- 

14 

- 

114 

55 

Other  ottences,    . 

Totals,    .... 

8 

45 

14 

- 

86 

63 

762 

2,623 

8 

4,492 
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'Courts^  and  by  Trial  Justices,  for  the  Tear  ending  Sept.  30, 1877. 


6 

3 

M 
^ 

3 
O 

^ 

a 
2 

g 

a 

■a 

o 
Iz; 

S 

1 

3 
02 

o 

cs  a) 
1- 

1 

9 

26 

35 

3 

91 

1 

34 

208 

91 

521 

1 

162 

94 

-  1,609 

335 

4,005 

2 

1 

_ 

4 

4 

_ 

2 

_ 

17 

1 

40 

3 

1 

6 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

25 

3 

70 

4 

1 

5 

3 

29 

- 

2 

- 

41 

29 
1 

166 

2 
108 

5 
6 

7 

_ 

6 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

89 

6 

1 

9 

64 

_ 

20 

14 

33 

23 

231 

8 

1 

6 

2 

21 

_ 

4 

_ 

113 

13 

173 

9 

_ 

1 

_ 

1 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

4 

12 

10 

_ 

_ 

_ 

19 

_ 

_ 

15 

_ 

3 

37 

11 

_ 

_ 

_ 

5 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

4 

20 

12 

1 

5 

_ 

42 

_ 

10 

4 

70 

20 

181 

13 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

9 

_ 

17 

14 

3 

12 

6 

73 

_ 

31 

47 

230 

45 

547 

15 

63 

1,256 

108 

1,616 

_ 

300 

128 

7,128 

1,866 

17,067 

16 

2 

50 

23 

238 

2 

44 

12 

143 

169 

1,044 

17 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

_ 

3 

_ 

_ 

4 

10 

18 

_ 

_ 

1 

11 

_ 

_ 

9 

19 

1 

51 

19 

_ 

_ 

_ 

5 

_ 

_ 

_ 

18 

4 

36 

20 

_ 

4 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

1 

22 

5 

56 

21 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

14 

15 

22 

2 

1 

_ 

2  • 

_ 

_ 

1 

16 

4 

27 

23 

2 

4 

_ 

1 

_ 

1 

_ 

9 

1 

32 

24 

_ 

13 

5 

27 

1 

_ 

_ 

71 

18 

170 

25 

_ 

5 

2 

7 

_ 

3 

_ 

35 

5 

76 

26 

_ 

8 

_ 

1 

_ 

3 

12 

86 

8 

165 

27 

_ 

4 

2 

2 

_ 

1 

_ 

30 

- 

40 

28 

_ 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

9 

2 

21 

29 

_ 

_ 

_ 

6 

_ 

_ 

6 

_ 

4 

17 

30 

7 

126 

36 

265 

_ 

48 

30 

1,116 

182 

2,315 

31 

2 

9 

.6 

34 

_ 

47 

27 

36 

13 

248 

32 

_ 

_ 

1 

60 

_ 

22 

28 

1 

16 

215 

33 

_ 

18 

1 

97 

_ 

15 

4 

322 

46 

605 

34 

_ 

_ 

_ 

10 

_ 

1 

_ 

1 

7 

32 

35 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

3 

36 

1 

19 

5 

38 

_ 

12 

5 

73 

25 

259 

37 

1 

6 

_ 

38 

_ 

2 

4 

16 

8 

132 

38 

_ 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

13J 

- 

157 

39 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

10 

40 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

1 

6 

41 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

1 

- 

18 

42 

_ 

8 

1 

11 

_ 

1 

_ 

2 

4 

34 

43 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

7 

_ 

8 

44 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

3 

3 

12 

45 

1 

2 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

22 

4 

34 

46 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

1 

6 

47 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

2 

48 

_ 

2 

_ 

4 

_ 

_ 

1 

30 

3 

41 

49 

1 

8 

_ 

45 

_ 

4 

_ 

105 

18 

225 

50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

11 

_ 

_ 

_ 

6 

- 

19 

51 

_ 

3 

_ 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

10 

52 

1 

48 

12 

101 

1 

74 

9 

399 

94 

953 

53 

1 

16 

3 

129 

_ 

16 

3 

108 

28 

432 

54 

5 

37 

19 

150 

3 

30 

26 

879 

83 

1,385 

55 

138 

1,914 

344 

3,728 

11 

863 

485 

13,128 

3,129 

31,688 
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Table  XIX. — Number  of  Sentences  in  Superior ,  Police,  and  District 


OFFENCES. 


— 

ej 

.5 

•s 

"o 

m 

^ 

-^ 

^ 

« 

P3 

P3 

fi 

Adultery,    . 

Abuse  of  female  cbild. 

Assault,  or  assault  and  battery 

Assault,  felonious,     . 

Assault  with  weapon, 

Assault  on  officer. 

Abortion,    . 

Burglary,    . 

Breaking  and  entering. 

Breaking  glass,  . 

Burning  buildings,     . 

Burning  woods. 

Cock  tight,  present  at, 

Contempt,   . 

Cruelt}', 

Cheating,     . 

Drunkard,  common,  . 

Drunkenness, 

Disturbing  the  peace. 

Disturbing  a  ^chool,  . 

Disturbing  a  meeting, 

Disorderly  house, 

Embezzlement,  . 

Escape, 

Forgery, 

Fraud, 

Fornication, 

False  pretences, 

Gaming  laws,  violating, 

House  of  ill-fHme, 

Indecent  exposure,  . 

Indecent  language,  . 

Incest, 

Kidnapping, 

Larceny, 

Liquor-  seUing,    . 

Liquor  nuisance, 

Liquor  keeping. 

Liquor  carrying. 

Lewdness,  . 

Manslaughter,     . 

Malicious  mischief,    . 

Malicious  trespass,     . 

Nightwalkt'r,  common. 

Neglect  of  family, 

Perjury, 

Profanity,   . 

Peddling,     . 

Polygamy,  . 

Rescue, 

Robbery,     . 

Rape 

Riot,  or  riotous  assault, 
Receiving  stolen  goods, 
Sunday  law,  violating, 
Stubborn  children,  . 
Truancj',  . 
Vagabonds,  and  idle  persons. 
Violating  town  or  city  by-law 
Other  otlences,   . 

Totals,    . 


1 

152 
2 

2 
4 

4 

13 

6 


7 
1 

12 
283 

44 


9 
2 
17 

1,878 
162 


1 
109 

7 
27 
34 

1 

1 

39 

2 


802        2,765         20        4,072 


11 

597 
3 
6 
13 


16 
3 
55 

2,130 

113 

1 

6 

4 


294 
29 
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Courts,  and 

hy  Trial  Justices,  for  the  Year 

ending 

Sejn. 

30,  1878. 

5 

a 

a 

a 

c 

u 
o 

O 

s 

1 

IX! 

o 
o 

P   5 

7 

1 

5 

11 

- 

3 

3 

8 

5 

68 

1 

3.998 

1 
2 
3 

22 

193 

58 

560 

5 

156 

89 

1,575 

319 

_ 

2 

1 

6 

1 

2 

- 

19 

1 

37 

4 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

1 

37 

4 

65 

5 

5 

5 

- 

34 

- 

1 

- 

46 

32 
1 
1 

168 
2 
18 

6 

7 
8 

3 

I 

5 

I 

I 

I 

_ 

3 

2 

17 

5 

50 

_ 

7 

12 

195 

29 

403 

9 

_ 

3 

_ 

15 

_ 

4 

6 

87 

15 

156 

10 

_ 

1 

2 

3 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

1 

IS 

11 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

12 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

13 

_ 

_ 

5 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

- 

18 

14 

_ 

3 

3 

32 

_ 

5 

8 

50 

13 

147 

15 

_ 

1 

_ 

1 

- 

- 

- 

10 

4 

22 

16 

3 

8 

7 

185 

_ 

38 

19 

280 

44 

669 

17 

32 

1,125 

111 

1,261 

- 

313 

187 

7,003 

1,790 

16,126 

18 

1 

32 

19 

210 

1 

56 

32 

162 

175 

1,007 

19 

_ 

_ 

_ 

7 

- 

1 

- 

2 

3 

14 

20 

1 

_ 

3 

4 

_ 

4 

2 

14 

5 

40 

21 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

12 

3 

32 

22 

_ 

1 

1 

3 

_ 

1 

3 

48 

2 

70 

23 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

_ 

_ 

- 

1 

- 

6 

24 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

_ 

17 

25 

_ 

2 

3 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

7 

3 

34 

26 

_ 

IP 

2 

24 

_ 

_ 

4 

75 

18 

178 

27 

1 

7 

_ 

9 

_ 

1 

1 

24 

5 

60 

28 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

86 

8 

154 

29 

_ 

5 

_ 

3 

_ 

_ 

2 

33 

_ 

47 

30 

_ 

4 

_ 

4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

12 

2 

28 

31 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

4 

9 

- 

5 

21 

32 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

3 
1 

2,640 

33 
34 
35 

14 

127 

35 

319 

_ 

63 

27 

1,333 

208 

8 

6 

7 

33 

1 

27 

30 

9 

16 

179 

36 

_ 

_ 

1 

58 

1 

29 

27 

1 

17 

248 

37 

_ 

6 

_ 

67 

_ 

16 

4 

75 

57 

331 

38 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

39 

1 

2 

_ 

4 

_ 

1 

_ 

8 

8 

53 

40 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

_ 

8 

41 

_ 

10 

2 

73 

_ 

17 

3 

79 

15 

290 

42 

_ 

2 

11 

33 

_ 

6 

6 

34 

18 

149 

43 

_ 

3 

_ 

2 

_ 

1 

_ 

157 

1 

184 

44 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

- 

1 

3 

8 

45 

_ 

1 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

6 

46 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

_ 

2 

1 

8 

_ 

33 

47 

2 

4 

2 

11 

_ 

1 

1 

1 

5 

35 

48 

1 

_ 

_ 

3 

_ 

- 

- 

3 

- 

10 

49 

_ 

_ 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

11 

1 

21 

50 

_ 

3 

2 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

21 

2 

30 

61 

_ 

_ 

1 

5 

_ 

1 

_ 

2 

1 

12 

52 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

5 

53 

_ 

6 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

48 

2 

62 

54 

_ 

31 

1 

31 

_ 

4 

2 

130 

20 

280 

55 

_ 

1 

_ 

15 

_ 

- 

_ 

6 

8 

48 

56 

_ 

2 

_ 

10 

_ 

_ 

_ 

12 

12 

54 

57 

2 

68 

18 

116 

_ 

93 

11 

410 

166 

1,055 

58 

_ 

19 

_ 

113 

_ 

19 

1 

127 

25 

403 

59 

2 

35 

13 

151 

4 

24 

30 

788 

132 

1,343 

60 

107 

1,756 

319 

3,495  • 

13 

893 

625 

13,062 

3,206 

31,118 

*  See  note  p.  162. 
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Table  XX. — Number  of  Sentences  in  Superior,  Police,  and  District 


OFFEXCES. 


o 

4) 

3 

M 

P 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 


Adultery,    . 

Abuse  of  female  child. 

Assault,  ov  assault  and  battery 

Assault,  felonious. 

Assault  with  weapon, 

Assault  on  officer, 

Abortion,     . 

Burglary,     . 

Brtakinji  and  entering. 

Breaking  glass,  . 

Burning  buildings, 

Burning  woods,  . 

Contempt,   . 

Cruelty, 

Cheating, 

Drunkard,  common,  . 

Drunkenness, 

Disturbing  the  peace. 

Disturbing  a  school,  . 

Disturbing  a  meeting, 

Disorderly  house, 

Embezzlement,  . 

Escape, 

Forgery, 

Fraud, 

Fornication, 

False  pretences, . 

Gaming  laws,  \iolating. 

House  of  ill-fame. 

Indecent  exposure,     . 

Indecent  language, 

Larceny, 

Liquor  selling,    . 

Liquor  nuisance, 

Liquor  keeping,  . 

Lewdness,   . 

Manslaugliter, 

Malicious  miscliief,     . 

Malicious  trespass, 

Night«alker,  common, 

Neglect  of  family. 

Perjury, 

Profanity,    . 

Peddling,     . 

Polygamy,  . 

liescue, 

Robbery,      . 

Kape,  .... 

Riot,  or  riotous  assault. 

Receiving  stolen  goods, 

Sunday  law,  violating. 

Stubborn  children,     . 

'I'ruancy, 

Vagal)()"nds,  and  idle  persons. 

Violating  town  or  city  by 

Other  oti'ences,   . 

Totals,    . 


5 
5 

31 
291 

32 


12 

1 

21 

1,422 

152 

1 

5 

2 


1 

82 

10 

26 

3 

1 

6 
5 
4 


1 

1 

1 
2 
10 
4 
4 
142 
16 
19 

2,341 


9 

11 

3 

23 

2,105 

80 

1 

6 

1 

3 

5 

2 

15 

14 

18 

1 

3 

282 
14 

6 
21 

3 

47 

22 

10 

1 

10 

7 


7 
30 
14 
10 
138 
53 
85 

3,635 
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Courts,  and  by  Trial  Justices,  for  the  Year  ending  Sept.  30, 1879. 


a 
c 

P. 

a 

6 

a 

'A 
HI 

o 

j4 

O 

O 

a 
_>> 

3 

^ 

OJ 

^ 
^o 

'^  1 

o  5 

4 

10 

4 

7 

_ 

_ 

1 

12 

8 

62 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

1 

2 

19 

187 

60 

501 

- 

128 

90 

1,434 

216 

3,543 

3 

- 

3 

1 

13 

- 

- 

3 

10 

_ 

43 

4 

1 

_ 

1 

3 

_ 

_ 

- 

42 

5 

77 

5 

- 

6 

2 

32 

1 

3 

1 

42 

26 

152 

6 

- 

- 

1 

3 

_ 

- 

1 

2 

_ 

7 

7 

2 

4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

10 

8 

6 

5 

12 

46 

_ 

11 

5 

104 

21 

280 

9 

- 

2 

1 

15 

_ 

1 

5 

100 

6 

140 

10 

2 

_ 

_ 

5 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

12 

11 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

12 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

_ 

2 

4 

3 

1 

23 

13 

- 

6 

1 

24 

_ 

10 

3 

48 

9 

129 

14 

_ 

_ 

1 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

6 

_ 

18 

15 

3 

29 

8 

144 

_ 

22 

9 

272 

42 

605 

16 

37 

1,036 

96 

1,102 

- 

380 

164 

7,571 

1,394 

15,606 

17 

41 

23 

170 

1 

32 

36 

179 

98 

845 

18 

- 

- 

2 

_ 

- 

2 

1 

11 

19 

_ 

1 

5 

1 

_ 

6 

6 

3 

29 

20 

_ 

_ 

3 

1 

1 

_ 

14 

1 

26 

21 

5 

1 

4 

_ 

_ 

2 

36 

6 

60 

22 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

10 

_ 

16 

23 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

11 

_ 

16 

24 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

1 

6 

25 

14 

1 

19 

_ 

45 

13 

122 

26 

3 

1 

7 

_ 

3 

32 

2 

70 

27 

- 

- 

4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

36 

1 

68 

28 

- 

- 

2 

- 

_ 

_ 

13 

_ 

17 

29 

_ 

1 

5 

_ 

_ 

1 

8 

_ 

21 

30 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

17 

3 

2 

26 

31 

14 

120 

16 

283 

- 

30 

38 

1,032 

149 

2,200 

32 

8 

8 

20 

- 

18 

13 

3 

2 

109 

33 

_ 

_ 

49 

1 

18 

25 

_ 

21 

167 

34 

_ 

_ 

21 

_ 

15 

_ 

94 

22 

184 

35 

3 

- 

7 

_ 

_ 

_ 

5 

8 

28 

36 

_ 

_ 

3 

_ 

2 

_ 

2 

9 

37 

20 

7 

50 

5 

8 

6 

56 

13 

240 

38 

2 

9 

3 

46 

1 

3 

14 

50 

2 

163 

39 

- 

2 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

3 

97 

_ 

117 

40 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

3 

41 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

_ 

- 

3 

5 

42 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

26 

_ 

37 

43 

- 

- 

2 

7 

_ 

1 

2 

9 

3 

32 

44 

- 

1 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

7 

_ 

12 

45 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

_ 

4 

46 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

_ 

_ 

10 

2 

17 

47 

- 

1 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

4 

48 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

49 

- 

2 

_ 

8 

_ 

_ 

_ 

31 

6 

56 

50 

- 

14 

_ 

19 

_ 

7 

9 

114 

16 

226 

51 

- 

3 

1 

9 

_ 

_ 

3 

12 

3 

49 

52 

- 

3 

_ 

9 

_ 

_ 

_ 

34 

10 

70 

53 

3 

63 

10 

109 

_ 

105 

22 

262 

174 

1,086 

54 

- 

50 

1 

92 

_ 

10 

"b 

206 

29 

462 

55 

8 

17 

19 

129 

1 

21 

21 

413 

62 

823 

56 

113 

1,667 

283 

2,993 

15 

831 

518 

12,534 

2,377 

28,149 

*  See  note,  p.  162. 
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Table  XXI.  —  Aggregates  by  Years,  tvith 


o 

^• 

91 

» 

« 

«5 

O 

1- 

OFFENCES. 

» 

O 

<S> 

O 

O 

CO 

o 

« 

K 

X 

00 

X 

w 

« 

K 

00 

1      ^ 

IH 

1-1 

iH 

rt 

fl 

iH 

tH 

1 

Adultery 

45 

28 

23 

18 

20 

21 

19 

24 

2 

Abuse  of  female  cliild,  . 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

1 

3 

Assault,  or  assault  and  battery, 

3,631 

3,450 

2,947 

2,862 

3,109 

3,117 

3,426 

3,243 

4 

Assault,  felonious 

40 

52 

22 

26 

19 

15 

45 

38 

5 

Assault  with  weapon,     . 

38 

81 

41 

29 

17 

37 

28 

118 

6 

Assault  on  officer,  . 

IM 

142 

58 

111 

112 

89 

141 

138 

7 

Abortion, 

1 

_ 

8 

Alidnction 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

9 

Burglary, 

9 

6 

23 

1 

1 

6 

64 

86 

10 

Buriilars'  tools,  having, . 

- 

_ 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

U 

U]  eakiug  ami  entering,  . 

169 

221 

106 

80 

59 

112 

103 

71 

12 

Breaking  glass. 

125 

130 

119 

122 

105 

129 

101 

108 

13 

Burning  buildings, . 

19 

14 

6 

1 

2 

3 

5 

7 

14 

Burning  woods 

2 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

15 

Cock  fight,  present  at,    . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16 

Contempt,        .... 

30 

48 

13 

21 

13 

15 

24 

28 

17 

Cruelty, 

6 

4 

10 

9 

19 

6 

4 

18 

18 

Cheating,          .... 

3 

1 

7 

2 

8 

5 

1 

4 

19 

Counterfeiting,  or   uttering  cou 

iter- 

feils, 

26 

21 

18 

11 

10 

13 

18 

1 

20 

Drunkard,  common. 

2,078 

2,159 

1,870 

1,868 

1.664 

1,239 

953 

743 

21 

Drnnkenness, 

4,256 

2,267 

4,195 

5,198 

5,862 

6,821 

10,610 

10,276 

22 

Distiu-biug  the  peace,     . 

743 

903 

412 

306 

319 

389 

577 

760 

23 

Disturbing  a  school. 

15 

16 

9 

13 

34 

9 

20 

14 

24 

Disturbing  a  meeting,    . 

29 

12 

15 

15 

38 

32 

14 

23 

25 

Disorderly  house 

57 

57 

29 

26 

36 

31 

32 

27 

26 

Embezzlement, 

22 

18 

16 

18 

13 

19 

21 

33 

27 

Escape, 

- 

1 

3 

1 

- 

10 

6 

5 

28 

Forgery, 

14 

11 

13 

6 

2 

11 

5 

9 

2!t 

Fraud 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

30 

Fornication 

87 

51 

92 

30 

53 

54 

56 

98 

31 

False  pretences. 

28 

28 

39 

21 

21 

22 

41 

47 

32 

Gaming  laws,  violating. 

24 

53 

25 

5 

19 

35 

178 

298 

33 

House  of  ill-fame,  . 

82 

95 

31 

55 

127 

119 

50 

158 

34 

Highway,  defective, 

1 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

35 

Indecent  exposure, . 

6 

8 

7 

5 

5 

8 

5 

8 

3H 

Indecent  language, . 

- 

- 

4 

4 

14 

5 

2 

37 

Incest 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

38 

Kidnapping 

2 

_ 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

39 

Larceny, 

1,890 

1,996 

1,674 

1,681 

1,740 

2,145 

2.275 

1,723 

40 

Liquor  selling, .... 

390 

205 

234 

1.54 

120 

107 

273 

1,826 

41 

Liquor  nuisance,     . 

134 

171 

77 

93 

329 

482 

156 

1,143 

42 

Liquor  keeping, 

49 

22 

11 

18 

2 

10 

20 

435 

43 

Liquor  carrying, 

10 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

69 

44 

Lewdness 

46 

51 

30 

31 

56 

36 

30 

30 

45 

Murder, 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

- 

2 

1 

46 

Jlanslaughfer, .... 

9 

13 

4 

7 

10 

8 

10 

8 

47 

Jlallcions  mischief. 

185 

72 

158 

142 

163 

189 

220 

163 

48 

Walicions  trespass,  . 

67 

39 

H4 

60 

127 

150 

143 

162 

49 

Kightwalker,  connnon, . 

119 

205 

222 

217 

203 

242 

181 

182 

50 

Neglect  of  family,  . 

7 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

5 

5 

51 

Perjury 

1 

5 

2 

1 

2 

- 

1 

I 

52 

I'rotanily,         .... 

14 

4 

4 

5 

5 

5 

2 

5 

53 

Peddling 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

54 

I'olygamy,        .... 

7 

2 

3 

2 

4 

7 

8 

5 

55 

Rescue, 

6 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

16 

56 

Robbery 

41 

36 

15 

11 

6 

25 

48 

17 

57 

Unpe 

9 

3 

4 

5 

2 

4 

6 

3 

58 

Kiot,  or  riotous  assault,  . 

18 

16 

10 

2 

12 

14 

12 

14 

59 

lii'ci'iviiig  stolen  goods,  . 

29 

15 

33 

11 

26 

26 

40 

18 

60 

Siuidiiy  law,  violating,  . 

264 

163 

103 

238 

116 

137 

835 

616 

61 

Stubborn  children,  . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

-  _ 

62 

Truancy 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

63 

Vagabonds,  and  idle  persons, 

488 

568 

393 

337 

354 

367 

418 

553 

64 

Violating  town  or  city  by-laws, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

65 

Uiher  offences, 

994 

818 

779 

988 

885 

934 

1,249 

2,900 

Totals 

16,513 

14,294 

13,934 

14,859 

15,8r)8 

17,276 

22,489 

26.281 

1880.] 
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Offences  in  Detail,  for  the  State. 


« 

OS 

O 

iH 

« 

CO 

■* 

uo 

ffl 

1^ 

90 

Oi 

< 

« 

o 

r- 

r- 

r- 

i-» 

l- 

r« 

r- 

r- 

I- 

r- 

OS 

X 

90 
'r-l 

T-l 

00 

90 

90 

90 

90 

1H 

90 

0 

27 

39 

47 

43 

50 

68 

49 

67 

79 

91 

68 

62 

890 

1 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

12 

2 

3,826 

4,223 

4,111 

4,503 

5,044 

4,684 

4,255 

4,5.52 

4,016 

4,005 

3,998 

3,543 

76,345 

3 

70 

38 

15 

27 

40 

38 

48 

43 

45 

40 

37 

43 

741 

4 

114 

118 

107 

120 

103 

88 

52 

113 

50 

70 

65 

77 

1,466 

5 

101 

173 

168 

151 

245 

234 

353 

210 

^H 

166 

168 

152 

3,240 

6 

1 

3 

1 

5 

i 

21 

2 

2 

7 

26 

1 

7 
8 
9 

B2 

12 

28 

9 

16 

13 

17 

26 

108 

18 

10 

556 

_ 

5 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

10 

144 

174 

255 

139 

146 

286 

248 

263 

2.58 

231 

403 

280 

3,748 

11 

lai 

143 

184 

190 

192 

167 

213 

218 

183 

173 

1,56 

140 

3,029 

12 

14 

6 

13 

7 

_ 

6 

10 

21 

14 

12 

IK 

12 

ISO 

13 

2 

2 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

61 

37 

1 
1 

1 

12 

99 

14 
15 

12 

18 

33 

17 

24 

19 

15 

22 

24 

20 

IK 

23 

437 

16 

33 

91 

102 

136 

215 

224 

201 

222 

167 

181 

147 

129 

1,924 

17 

14 

7 

10 

16 

7 

15 

22 

14 

24 

17 

22 

18 

217 

18 

3 

801 

909 

729 

994 

932 

846 

788 

768 

697 

347 

669 

605 

121 
21,8.59 

19 
20 

12,119 

15,733 

18.151 

19,3H9 

22,655 

22,996 

21,R60 

22.785 

17,410 

17.067 

16.126 

15,606 

271,482 

21 

898 

938 

991 

1,068 

1,134 

994 

1,203 

1,418 

1,509 

1,044 

1.007 

845 

17.458 

22 

29 

25 

27 

10 

16 

26 

11 

9 

12 

10 

14 

U 

3.30 

23 

38 

35 

39 

46 

25 

2"-* 

41 

30 

50 

51 

40 

29 

624 

24 

26 

27 

29 

39 

36 

28 

25 

34 

48 

36 

32 

26 

681 

25 

38 

31 

36 

42 

43 

41 

48 

77 

62 

56 

70 

60 

764 

26 

11 

10 

8 

19 

10 

18 

5 

12 

6 

13 

6 

16 

162 

27 

7 

17 

10 

14 

12 

17 

32 

16 

33 

97 

17 

16 

289 

28 

1 

7 

9 

4 

16 

17 

15 

31 

32 

34 

6 

172 

29 

51 

92 

95 

119 

132 

147 

154 

226 

238 

171) 

178 

122 

2,175 

30 

45 

40 

41 

30 

35 

57 

57 

76 

64 

76 

60 

70 

898 

31 

1H3 

215 

284 

176 

96 

336 

195 

232 

196 

163 

1.54 

68 

2,S47 

32 

109 

167 

125 

116 

1 

129 

114 

86 

74 

84 

40 

47 

17 

1,825 

7 

33 
34 

12 

10 

8 

14 

30 

13 

29 

29 

19 

21 

28 

21 

286 

35 

10 

6 

1 

6 

13 

6 

19 

12 

10 

17 

21 

26 

176 

36 

- 

1 

1 

_ 

3 

1 

1 

1 

- 

3 

_ 

11 

37 

1 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

1 

- 

7 

38 

1,980 

1,976 

2,122 

1,642 

1,653 

2,002 

2,360 

2,414 

2,146 

2,315 

2,640 

2,200 

40,.574 

39 

446 

1,135 

1,143 

1,140 

1,342 

1,403 

1,028 

421 

337 

248 

179 

109 

12.240 

40 

184 

356 

517 

557 

!-55 

1,132 

863 

295 

200 

215 

248 

167 

8,174 

41 

440 

954 

5,220 

4,542 

4,738 

3,981 

3,544 

995 

322 

605 

331 

184 

26,423 

42 

a 

9 

.W 

60 

121 

163 

95 

40 

4 

_ 

1 

- 

636 

43 

32 

1 

35 

42 

2 

49 
3 

48 

62 

74 

41 

53 

32 

53 

28 
-1 

8.59 
17 

44 
45 

9 

4 

5 

7 

6 

9 

•7 

8 

12 

3 

8 

9 

1.56 

46 

199 

255 

279 

214 

219 

254 

299 

288 

231 

259 

290 

240 

4.319 

47 

145 

137 

83 

63 

59 

119 

96 

100 

SO 

132 

149 

163 

2,168 

48 

210 

270 

173 

101 

124 

113 

76 

193 

208 

157 

184 

117 

3,497 

49 

3 

7 

7 

7 

55 

31 

2 

4 

7 

10 

8 

3 

168 

50 

1 

- 

- 

3 

2 

_ 

3 

5 

17 

6 

6 

3 

61 

51 

4 

4 

3 

16 

10 

5 

18 

8 

13 

18 

33 

37 

215 

.52 

152 

215 

147 

109 

76 

109 

62 

67 

32 

34 

35 

32 

1,070 

53 

2 

6 

5 

1 

2 

5 

4 

8 

12 

8 

10 

12 

113 

54 

15 

10 

6 

12 

10 

3 

18 

32 

27 

12 

21 

4 

194 

55 

19 

24 

13 

18 

38 

38 

33 

32 

27 

34 

30 

n 

524 

56 

8 

5 

3 

9 

3 

2 

2 

1 

5 

6 

12 

4 

89 

57 

15 

15 

13 

10 

4 

11 

_ 

5 

7 

9 

5 

4 

189 

58 

30 

38 

72 

28 

38 

42 

34 

46 

40 

41 

62 

.56 

725 

.59 

865 

616 

716 

1,195 

1,443 

1,729 

1,123 

608 

335 

225 

280 

226 

11,837 

60 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

10 

134 

37 

82 

10 

19 

48 

49 

409 

61 

- 

- 

- 

- 

49 

- 

33 

1.38 

33 

10 

54 

70 

389 

62 

510 

536 

540 

648 

668 

834 

H66 

1,079 

1,275 

953 

1,0.53 

1,086 

13,328 

63 

- 

- 

- 

198 

379 

526 

449 

572 

677 

4.32 

403 

462 

4,098 

64 

1,615 

1,943 

2,866 

1,780 

1,958 

1,901 

2,376 

1,332 

1,394 

1,383 

1,343 

823 

30,263 

65 

25,837 

31,830 

39,693 

39,869 

45,297 

46,132 

43,684 

40,404 

33,103 

31,688 

31,118 

28,149 

578,348 
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Table  XXII.  —  Aggregates  by  Years, 

[The  results  of  this  Table 


YEARS. 

6 

!3 

S3 

n 

1 

3 

Q 

.5 
c 

s 

c 

1860 

107 

399 

1,268 

7 

2,142 

87 

982 

1861 

86 

364 

1,213 

8 

1,693 

81 

930 

1862 

64 

335 

1,043 

- 

1,692 

47 

1,048 

1863 

80 

238 

1,060 

2 

1,567 

77 

807 

1864 

54 

294 

1,155 

2 

1,982 

77 

858 

1865 

60 

315 

1,102 

9 

2,049 

72 

1,111 

1866 

112 

439 

1,560 

14 

2,693 

80 

1,186 

1867 

103 

430 

.    1,364 

- 

2,946 

47 

1,193 

1868 

49 

469 

1,613 

8 

3,630 

310 

1,351 

1869 

71 

543 

2,070 

18 

4,430 

189 

1,834 

1870 

80 

504 

1,923 

3 

5,132 

120 

1,865 

1871 

82 

854 

1,894 

5 

4,724 

161 

1,868 

1872 

66 

1,030 

3,117 

14 

5,328 

187 

2,369 

1873 

95 

1,141 

3,293 

23 

5,565 

206 

2,949 

1874 

84 

1,038 

3,005 

24 

5,135 

155 

2,609 

1875 

63 

980 

3,659 

16 

4,787 

118 

2,410 

1876 

61 

550 

2,378 

6 

3,806 

200 

1,966 

1877 

63 

762 

2,623 

8 

4,492 

138 

1,914 

1878 

83 

802 

2,765 

20 

4,072 

107 

1,756 

1879 

57 

768 

2,341 

17 

3,635 

113 

1,667 

Tot 

als 

1,520 

12,255 

40,446 

204 

71,500 

2,572 

32,673 
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toith  Counties  in  detail.,  for  the 

are  shown  on  Diagram  A.] 


State. 


p 

3 
p. 
S 

a 

P 

a 

o 

o 
£ 

5 

1 

B 
o 

Totals    for 
the  State. 

YEARS. 

238 

2,057 

20 

1,063 

308 

6,363 

1,472 

16,513 

1860 

245 

1,781 

7 

1,070 

199 

5,311 

1,306 

14,294 

1861 

339 

1,579 

24 

878 

159 

5,297 

1,429 

13,934 

1862 

233 

1,946 

9 

906 

133 

6,297 

1,504 

14,859 

1863 

158 

1,520 

6 

909 

132 

7,030 

1,681 

15,858 

1864 

131 

1,758 

9 

906 

157 

7,951 

1,646 

17,276 

1865 

225 

2,461 

6 

1,000 

270 

10,237 

2,206 

22,489 

1866 

209 

2,815 

3 

1,162 

323 

13,131 

2,555 

26,281 

1867 

270 

3,185 

1 

1,597 

284 

10,753 

2,337 

25,857 

1868 

S81 

3,909 

7 

1,054 

403 

13,180 

3,761 

31,850 

1869 

391 

4,282 

2 

981 

479 

20,016 

3,915 

39,693 

1870 

550 

4,653 

7 

994 

470 

19,132 

4,475 

39,869 

1871 

472 

5,643 

7 

1,282 

371 

20,833 

4,578 

45,297 

1872 

463 

6,305 

8 

1,229 

498 

19,614 

4,743 

46,132 

1873 

533 

5,201 

4 

1,094 

508 

19,791 

4,503 

43,684 

1874 

403 

4,493 

1 

977 

527 

17,847 

4,123 

40,404 

1875 

349 

3,543 

43 

829 

4S5 

15,029 

3,858 

33,103 

1876 

344 

3,728 

11 

863 

485 

13,128 

3,129 

31,688 

1877 

319 

3,495 

13 

893 

525 

13,062 

3,206 

31,118 

1878 

283 

2,993 

15 

831 

518 

12,534 

2,377 

28,149 

1879 

6,536 

67,347 

203 

20,518 

7,234 

256,536 

58,804 

■  578,348 
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Table  XXIII.  —  Classification  of  Offences^  icith  Increase  or  De- 
crease in  Numbers  and  Percentages,  for  each  Year,  as  compared 
with  1860. 

[The  results  of  this  Table  are  shown  on  Diagram  B.] 


Popula- 
tion. 

o 

lis 

Drunken- 
ness, 
including 
Common 
Drunkards. 

Liquor 
Oflen- 

ces.* 

Minor 
Crimes  and 
Misdemean- 
ors.t 

Felony 
and  Ag- 
gravated 
Crimes. t 

Total  Sen- 
tences. 

Percentages 
of  Increase 

or  Decrease 
since  1860. 

1860. 

1,231,066 

6,334 

794 

8,880 

505 

16,513 

1861. 

4,426 

529 

8,766 

573 

14,294 

13.4  dec. 

1862. 

6,065 

404 

7,136 

329 

13,934 

15.6    " 

1863. 

7,066 

446 

7,094 

253 

14,859 

10.      " 

1864. 

7,526 

544 

7,582 

206 

15,858 

3.9    "    ■ 

1865. 

1,267,030 

2.9 

8,060 

709 

8,111 

396 

17,276 

4.6  inc. 

1866. 

11,563 

1,119 

9,391 

416 

22,489 

36.1     " 

1867. 

11,019 

3,674 

10,846 

742 

26,281 

59.1     " 

1868. 

12,920 

2,066 

10,596 

275 

25.857 

56.5     " 

1869. 

16,742 

2,948 

11,733  ■ 

427 

31,850 

93.1     " 

1870  . 

1,457,351 

18.3 

18,880 

7,503 

12,732 

578 

39,693 

140.3    " 

1871  . 

20,383 

7,255 

11,743 

488 

39,869 

141.4    " 

1872. 

23,587 

8,212 

13,000 

498 

45,297 

174.3    " 

1873. 

23,842 

8,063 

13,583 

644 

46,132 

179.3    " 

1874  . 

22,748 

6,430 

13,923 

583 

43,684 

164.5    " 

1875. 

1,651,912 

34.1 

23,553 

2,238 

13,883 

730 

40,404 

144.0    '< 

1876. 

18,107 

1,131 

13,178 

687 

33,103 

100.0     " 

1877  . 

17,614 

1,248 

12,106 

720 

31,688 

91.8    " 

1878. 

16,795 

983 

12,532 

808 

31,118 

88.4    " 

1879  . 

1,852,586§ 

50.4 

16,211 

660 

10,662 

616 

28,149 

70.4    " 

*  Including:  —  Liquor  selling;  liquor  nuisance;  liquor  keeping;  liquor  carrying,  and  keep- 
ing an  open  bar  on  the  Sabbath,  —  the  latter  being  a  portion  of  the  sentences  included  in  the 
previous  tables  under  the  liead  of  violations  of  the  Sunday  law. 

t  Including:  —  Assault,  or  ass.ault  and  battery;  assault  on  officer;  breaking  glass;  cock- 
fighting;  contempt;  cruelty;  cheating;  disturbing  peace;  disturbing  a  school;  disturbing  a 
meeting;  disorderly  house;  escape;  fraud;  fornication;  false  pretences;  violating  gaming 
laws;  house  of  ill-fame;  defective  highway;  indecent  exposure;  indecent  language;  larceny; 
lewdness;  malicious  mischief ;  malicious  trespass;  common  nightwalker;  neglect  of  family ; 
profanity;  peddling;  rescue;  riot,  or  riotous  assault;  receiving  stolen  goods;  stubborn 
children;  truancy;  vagabonds,  and  idle  persons;  violating  town  or  city  by-laws;  violation 
of  Sunday  law  (not  including  liquor  cases  in  previous  class),  and  sentences  under  the  head 
of  other  oifences. 

X  Including:  — Adultery;  abuse  of  female  child;  assault,  felonious;  assault  with  weapon; 
abortion;  abduction;  burglary;  having  burglars' tools;  breaking  and  entering;  burning 
buildings;  burning  woods;  counterfeiting  or  uttering  counterfeits;  embezzlement;  forgery; 
incest;  kidnapping;  murder;  manslaughter;  perjury;  polygamy;  robbery,  and  rape. 

§  Kstimated. 
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Table  XXIV.  —  Sentences  for  Drunkenness  (including  common 
drunkards) ,  liquor  offences,  and  for  all  other  offences  aggregated, 
in  Numbers  and  Percentages  for  each  Year,  as  compared  loith 
1860. 

[The  results  of  this  Table  are  shown  on  Diagram  C] 


< 

Popula- 
tion. 

o 

Is 

c  t 

qI-i 

&4 

Drunken- 
ness, 
including 
Common 
Drunk- 
ards. 

Percentages 
of  Increase 
or  Decrease 
from  1860. 

Liquor 
Offen- 
ces.* 

Percentages 
of  Increase 
or  Decrease 
from  1860. 

Crimes 
not  in- 
cluding 
Drunken- 
ness and 
Liquor 
Offences. 

Percentages 
of  Increase 
or  Decrease 
from  18S0. 

1860  . 

1,231,066 

6,334 

794 

9,385 

1861  . 

4,426 

30.1  dec. 

529 

33.3  dec. 

9,339 

.5  dec. 

1862  . 

6,065 

,    4.2    " 

404 

49.1     " 

7,465 

20.4     " 

1863. 

7,066 

11.5  inc. 

446. 

43.8     " 

7,347 

21.7     " 

1864. 

7,526 

18.8     " 

544 

31.4     " 

7,788 

17.      " 

1865. 

1,267,030 

2.9 

8,060 

27.2     " 

709 

10.7     " 

8,.507 

9.3    " 

1866. 

11,563 

82.5    " 

1,119 

40.9  inc. 

9,807 

4.4  inc. 

1867. 

11,019 

74.1     " 

3,674 

362.7     " 

11,588 

23.4    " 

1868  . 

12,920 

103.9     " 

2,066 

158.9     " 

10,871 

15.3     " 

1869  . 

16,742 

164.3    " 

2,948 

271.2    " 

12,160 

29.5     " 

1870  . 

1,457,351 

18.3 

18,880 

198.      " 

7,503 

845.      " 

13,310 

41.9     " 

1871  . 

20,383 

221.8    " 

7,255 

813.7    " 

12,231 

30.3     " 

1872  . 

23,587 

272.3    " 

8,212 

935.6    " 

13,498 

43.9     " 

1873. 

23,842 

276.4    " 

8,063 

915.4    " 

14,227 

51.5     " 

1874. 

22,748 

259.1     " 

6,430 

709.8    " 

14,506 

.54.5     " 

1875. 

1,651,912 

34.1 

23,553 

271.8    " 

2,238 

1S0.6    " 

14,613 

55.8     " 

1876. 

18,107 

185.8    " 

1,131 

42.4    " 

13,865 

47.4     " 

1877  . 

17,614 

178.      " 

1,248 

57.1     " 

12,826 

36.5     " 

1878. 

16,795 

165.1     " 

983 

23.8    " 

13,340 

42.1     " 

1879. 

l,852,586t 

50.4 

16,211 

155.9    " 

660 

16.8     " 

11,278 

20.1    " 

*  Including  liquor  selling,  liquor  keeping,  liquor  nuisance,  liquor  carrying,  and  open  bar 
on  the  Sabbath  day. 
t  Estimated. 
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Table  XXV.  —  Sentences  for  Drunkenness  {including  Common 
Drunkards)  and  Liquor  Offences,  with  Percentages  of  Increase  or 
Decrease,  from  Year  to  Year,  since  1860. 

[The  results  of  this  Table  are  shown  on  Diagram  D.] 


TEARS. 

1 

Popula- 
tion.* 

Per  cent 
of  In- 
crease. 

Drunk- 
enness, 
including 
Common 
Drunkards. 

Per  cent  of 
Increase  or 
Decrease. 

Liquor 
Offences. t 

Per  cent  of 
Increase  or 
Decrease. 

1860       . 

1,231,066 

6,334 

794 

1861 

4,426 

30.1  dec. 

529 

33.3  dec. 

1862 

6,065 

37.     inc. 

404 

23.6     " 

1863 

7,066 

16.5     " 

446 

10.4  inc. 

1864 

7,526 

6.5     " 

544 

21.      " 

1865 

1,267,030 

2.9 

8,060 

7.      " 

709 

30.3    " 

1866 

1,305,519 

3. 

11,563 

43.4    " 

1,119 

57.8     " 

1867 

1,344,007 

2.9 

11,019 

4.7  dec. 

3,674 

228.3    " 

1868 

1,382,495 

2.8 

12,920 

17.2  inc. 

2,066 

43.8  dec. 

1869 

1,420,983 

2.7 

16,742 

29.5    " 

2,948 

42.7  inc. 

1870 

1,457,351 

2.5 

18,880 

12.7     " 

7,503 

154.5    " 

1871 

1,497,959 

2.7 

20,383 

7.9    " 

7,255 

3.1  dec. 

1872 

1,536,447 

2.5 

23,587 

15.7     " 

8^212 

13.1  inc. 

1873 

1,574,935 

2.5 

23,842 

1.      " 

8,063 

1.8  dec. 

1874 

1,613,424 

2.4 

22,748 

4.5  dec. 

6,430 

20.2    " 

1875 

1,651,912 

2.3 

23,553 

3.5  inc. 

2,238 

63.6    " 

1876 

1,702,080 

3. 

18,107 

23.1  dec. 

1,131 

49.      " 

1877 

1,752,249 

2.9 

17,614 

2.7    " 

1,248 

10.4  inc. 

1878 

1,802,417 

2.8 

16,795 

4.7     " 

983 

21.2  dec. 

1879 

1,852,586 

2.7 

16,211 

3.4    " 

660 

32.8    " 

ak    T>A.- 

^A    ^.../.nnt; 

r,r.   fn,.   nn 

_ 

5«ri    IBRi;     197 

ft    on/1  187R 

f  Including:  —  Liquor  selling;  liquor  keeping;  liquor  nuisance;  liquor  carrying,  and  open 
bar  on  the  Sabbath. 
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The  tables  from  I.  to  XX.  inclusive,  exhibit  the  crime  of 
the  Commonwealth  by  counties,  and  form  the  basis  for  suc- 
ceeding tables,  but  do  not  in  themselves  require  further 
explanation  or  analysis.  They  are  important  as  the  basis  of 
analysis,  and  because  their  details  are  not  to  be  found  in  any 
other  publication.  The  county  tables  present  the  statistics 
b}'  crimes  each  year,  from  1860  to  1879.  Table  XXII.  shows 
the  aggregates  by  counties  for  the  period  under  considera- 
tion. The  relation  of  the  bulk  of  crime,  as  represented  by 
sentences,  for  each  county  to  other  counties,  is  well  shown 
by  Diagram  A,  on  which  the  line  A.-A.  marks  the  limit  of 
total  sentences  passed  each  year  in  the  entire  State,  reckoned 
upward  from  the  base  line.  Each  horizontal  space  represents 
600  sentences.  Beginning  on  the  line  of  1860  with  a  total 
of  16,613  for  the  State,  the  line  of  sentences  deflects  to  14,294 
in  1861,  and  from  thence  to  13,934  in  1862.  From  the  latter 
point  onward  to  1867  the  tendency  is  upward,  the  total  for 
that  year  being  26,281.  During  the  next  year  there  is  a 
slight  falling  off,  after  which  the  upward  course  is  resumed 
until  the  highest  point  —  46,132  sentences  —  is  reached  in 
1873.  The  line  then  passes  downward  constantly  until  1879, 
ending  in  that  year  with  a  total  of  28,149. 

In  exactly  the  same  way  the  line  H.-H.  shows  the  limit  of 
sentences  in  Suffolk  County,  reckoned  from  the  base  line. 
Between  the  lines  H.-H.  and  G.-G.  are  contained  the  sen- 
tences for  Essex  County ;  between  G.-G.  and  F.-F.,  those 
for  Middlesex ;  between  F.-F.  and  E.-E.,  those  for  Worces- 
ter ;  between  E.-E.  and  D.-D.,  those  for  Bristol ;  between 
D.-D.  and  C.-C,  those  for  Hampden  ;  between  C.-C.  and 
B.-B.,  those  for  Norfolk;  and  between  B.-B.  and  A.-A., 
those  for  Barnstable,  Berkshire,  Dukes,  Franklin,  Hampshire, 
Nantucket,  and  Plymouth,  aggregated.  In  this  presentation 
the  counties  have  been  taken  in  their  order  as  to  the  relative 
amount  of  crime  contained  in  each,  Suffolk  having  the  most, 
Essex  coming  next,  and  so  on.  Considering  the  space  con- 
tained between  the  upper  line  A.-A.  and  the  base  line,  as 
representing  the  entire  mass  of  crime  in  the  State  for  the 
twenty  years,  the  relative  proportion  which  each  county 
bears  to  the  State,  and  to  the  other  counties,  may  be  seen  at  a 
glance.  The  diagram  also  shows  the  concentration  of  crime 
to  be  largely  in  cities.     Suffolk  county,  with  22-|-  per  cent 
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of  the  population  of  the  wliole  State,  has  had,  during  the 
period  given,  —  the  past  twenty  years  —  44-|-  per  cent  of  all 
the  crime ;  and  the  same  percentage  of  crime  holds  for  the 
year  ending  Sept.  30,  1879.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
cities,  especially  if  metropolitan,  are  constantly  visited  by 
persons  from  other  sections  of  the  country,  who  commit 
crime  while  temporary  residents,  and  are  punished  there. 
This  is,  probably,  one  great  cause  of  the  undue  proportion 
of  sentences  in  cities. 

Table  XXI.  is  the  first  to  attract  analytical  attention :  it 
shows  the  aggregate  number  of  sentences  for  each  year  for 
the  whole  State,  with  the  chief  crimes  named,  for  twenty 
years,  1860  to  1879  inclusive.  The  whole  bulk  of  crime,  as 
represented  by  sentences  for  the  twenty  years,  is  578,348. 
The  total  sentences  in  1860  were  16,513,  and  in  1879,  28,149. 
By  Table  XXIII.,  the  percentage  of  increase  from  1860  to 
1879  is  shown  to  be  70.4  per  cent,  while  the  population  in- 
creased but  50.4  per  cent.  That  is,  the  bulk  of  crime,  as 
shown  by  sentences,  has  increased  20  per  cent  more  than  the 
population  in  Massachusetts  since  1860,  or  in  the  ratio  of  1| 
to  1.  Let  no  one,  however,  quote  these  figures  in  compari- 
son with  other  States  to  the  detriment  of  Massachusetts  ;  for 
the  number  of  offences  designated  as  crimes  by  the  criminal 
code  of  this  State  largely  exceeds  that  of  others  ;  for  instance, 
the  statutes  of  our  State  comprehended  in  1860,  158  offences 
punishable  as  crimes,  while  the  code  of  Virginia  for  the  same 
year  recognized  but  108,  a  number  less  by  50  than  our  own. 
The  same  is  true,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  nearly  if  not 
quite  all  the  other  states.  This  warning  is  given  here  that 
Massachusetts  may  not,  from  her  criminal  statistics,  furnish 
the  means  for  condemnatory  speeches  by  men  who  like  to 
sneer  at  her  civilization.  The  statistics  here  presented  show 
her  higher  position,  as  will  be  seen. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  sentences  shown  by  Table  XXI. 
(578,348),  nearly  sixty  per  cent  (340,814)  belong  to  the  six 
distinctive  rum  offences, — drunkenness,  common  drunkard, 
liquor  selling,  liquor  nuisance,  liquor  carrying,  and  liquor 
keeping.  In  Table  XXIII.,  offences  are  classified  into  three 
grand  divisions  and  totals  for  each  year.  The  relation  of 
these  classes,  which  comprise,  first,  drunkenness,  including 
common  drunkards ;  second,  minor  crimes  and  misdemeanors ; 
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third,  felony  and  aggravated  crimes,  —  to  the  whole  bulk  of 
crime,  and  of  each  to  the  other,  is  clearly  brought  out  in 
Diagram    B,    which   presents    a    better    analysis    of    Table 

XXIII.  than  can  be  given  in  words  alone. 

The  line  A.-A.  shows  the  limit  of  total  sentences,  reck- 
oned from  the  base  line,  as  in  Diagram  A.  Between  this 
line  and  the  base  is  contained  the  entire  mass  of  crime  for 
the  twenty  years.  The  line  D.-D.  shows  the  limit  of  sen- 
tences for  drunkenness  (including  common  drunkards)  ;  and 
the  proportion  which  this  offence  bears  to  the  grand  total  may 
be  seen  by  observing  the  relation  which  the  space  between 
the  line  D.-D.  and  the  base  bears  to  the  entire  mass.  Be- 
tween D.-D.  and  C.-C.  are  contained  the  sentences  for  liquor 
offences.  Between  C.-C.  and  B.-B.  those  for  felony  and 
aggravated  crimes.  The  small  proportion  which  this  class  of 
offences  bears  to  the  total  amount  of  crime  is  here  brought 
out.  Between  B.-B.  and  A.-A.  are  contained  the  sentences 
for  minor  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

The  diagram  shows  the  comparison  by  years,  and  teaches 
that  all  crimes  reached  their  maximum  limit  for  the  whole 
twenty  years  in  1873,  since  when  there  has  been  a  constant 
and  decided  decrease.  Out  of  28,149,  —  the  total  number  of 
sentences  in  1879, — direct  rum  crimes  occasioned  16,871, 
minor  crimes  10,662,  and  felonies  and  aggravated  crimes  but 
616,  which  class  furnished  505  in  1860,  and  the  average  has 
been  523.  A  table  of  high  crimes,  illustrated  by  a  diagram, 
will  be  given  further  on. 

Table  XXIV.  is  perhaps  the  most  important  and  inter- 
esting. It  exhibits  the  sentences  from  1860  to  1879,  classi- 
fied in  three  divisions,  viz.,  —  drunkenness  including  com- 
mon drunkards,  liquor  offences,  and  all  other  crimes  not 
including  drunkenness  and  liquor  offences,  with  the  percent- 
ages of  increase  or  decrease  for  each  year  since  1860.     Table 

XXIV.  is  illustrated  by  Diagram  C,  on  which  each  horizon- 
tal space  represents  12.5  per  cent.  The  line  A.-A.-A.  relates 
to  liquor  offences,  the  tendency  being  downward  until  1862, 
then  upward  until  1867 ;  from  thence  downward  during 
1868 ;  then  as  a  rule  upward,  until,  in  1872,  an  increase  is 
shown  of  935.6  per  cent  over  i860.  From  this  point  until 
1879  the  course  is  steadily  downward,  with  a  slight  excep- 
tion in  1877,  ending  with  a  decrease  of  16.8  per  cent  from 
the  sentences  of  1860. 
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The  Hue  B.-B.-B.  shows  the  course  of  sentences  for  drunk- 
enness (including  common  drunkards),  and  C.-C.-C.  those 
for  all  other  offences  aggregated.  The  former  ends  with  an 
increase  of  155.9  per  cent,  and  the  latter  with  an  increase  of 
20.1  per  cent  over  1860.  The  line  of  population  shows  an 
increase  of  50.4  per  cent  since  1860.  That  is,  while  popula- 
tion has  increased  50.-1:  per  cent  since  1860,  general  crime  — 
eliminating  all  direct  rum  crimes  —  has  increased  but  20.1  per 
cent ;  and  line  C.-C,  on  Diagram  C,  shows  it  to  have  been 
quite  steady  in  its  course,  never  running  much  above  or  below 
the  line.  On  the  other  hand,  the  liquor  offences  and  the 
drunkenness  have  been  fluctuating  in  the  extreme,  according 
to  the  raids  of  executive  officers  in  obedience  to  the  prevail- 
ing sentiments  of  the  administration  or  the  requirements  of 
existing  laws.  The  prosecution  of  crime  generally  depends 
upon  the  steady  settled  principles  of  government,  and  not 
upon  the  transitory,  exciting  causes  which  result  in  the 
great  variations  shown  by  lines  A.-A.  and  B.-B.  upon  Dia- 
gram C. 

Table  XXV.  shows  the  increase  or  decrease,  by  percentages 
from  year  to  year,  of  population,  sentences  for  drunkenness, 
and  liquor  offences  ;  and  the  analysis  of  the  table  is  shown 
by  Diagram  D,  on  which  line  A.-A.-A.  relates  to  liquor 
offences,  and  line  B.-B.-B.  to  drunkenness.  Each  hori- 
zontal space  represents  ten  per  cent. 

It  is  very  generally  supposed  that  the  crimes  of  murder 
and  manslaughter  have  increased  rapidly  the  past  few  years. 
The  facts  are  siven  in  the  following; :  — 


Table  Showing  Sentences  for  Murder  and  Manslaughter  passed  in 
the  Sujjreme  Judicial  Court  frora  I860  to  1879,  inclusive. 

[These  sentences  are  not  included  in  previous  tables.] 
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Table  showing  the  Origin  of  the  cases  by  Counties. 


o 
S 

o 

d 

d 

2 

a> 

(U 

^ 

t^ 

=2^ 

OFFENCES. 

s 

a 
pa 

J3 
M 

5 

m 

o 

pa 

0 

a 

s 

13 

g 
S 

a 

■a 

o 

3 

c 

1 

o 

a 
>» 

1 

3 

0) 

Murder  .... 

8 

4 

2 

2 

3 

2 

11 

8 

3 

21 

8 

72 

Manslaughter 

- 

2 

1 

- 

3 

2 

- 

1 

7 

- 

3 

1 

17 

1 

38 

Totals 

- 

10 

5 

- 

5 

4 

3 

3 

18 

- 

11 

4 

38 

9 

110 

The  above  cases  were  all  begun  in  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  under  indictments  for 
murder.  Thirty-eight  resulted  in  verdicts  of  manslaughter,  in  accordance  with  which  sen- 
tences were  pronounced  as  shown. 

The  whole  number  of  sentences  for  the  crhnes  of  murder 
and  manslaughter  for  the  twenty  years  was  110,  an  average 
of  5i-  per  year.  The  table  proves  that  these  crimes  do  not 
keep  pace  with  the  population.  It  may  be  said,  however, 
that  the  body  of  high  crimes,  including  murder  and  man- 
slaughter, has  increased  faster  than  population.  To  deter- 
mine this,  the  high  crimes  have  been  detached  from  the  body 
of  crime,  and  the  results  presented  in  the  following :  — 


Table  showing  Sentences  for  High  Crimes.,  by  Years,  from  1860  to 
1879,  inclusive. 

[The  sentences  for  murder  and  manslaughter  passed  in  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  are 
Included  in  this  Table.] 

[See  Diagram  E.] 
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m 

»*      V) 

o 

r- 

« 

OS 

O 

o 

N 

■* 

w 

<o 

r- 

X 

OS 
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OFFENCES. 

CO 

50  1  O 

» 

« 

« 

» 

O 

« 

o 

f- 

f- 

^• 

(- 

f- 

f 

l- 

r- 

{>• 

r- 

-2 

X 

OD      « 

« 

ao 

« 

00 

cc 

« 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

»H 

^   \  W 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

rt 

tH 

1-1 

^ 

H 

H 

.H 

H 

H 

P 

Abortion 

2 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

3 

_ 

1 

_ 

5 

2 

2 

2 

7 

26 

Assault,  felon- 

ious    . 

40 

52 

22 

26 

19 

15 

45 

38 

70 

38 

15 

27 

40 

38 

48 

43 

45 

40 

37 

43 

741 

Burglary 

9 

6 

23 

1 

1 

6 

64 

86 

82 

12 

28 

9 

16 

13 

17 

26 

21 

108 

18 

10 

556 

Breaking  and 

1 

entering 

169  221 

106 

80 

59 

112 

103 

71 

144 

174 

255 

139 

146  286 

248 

263  258 

231 

403 

280 

3,748 

Burning  build- 

ings     . 

19    14 

6 

1 

2 

3 

5 

7 

14 

6 

13 

7 

- 

6 

10 

21 !  14 

12 

18 

12 

190 

Embezzle- 

ment   . 

22   18 

16   18 

13 

19 

21 

33 

38 

31 

36 

42 

43 

41 

48 

77 

62 

56 

70 

60 

764 

Forgery  . 

14    11 

13 

6 

2 

11 

5 

9 

7 

17 

10 

14 

12 

17 

32 

16 

33 

27    17 

16 

289 

Incest     . 

-     - 

.. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

3 

1 

1 

1 

- 

3 

- 

11 

Murder  . 

b     3 

4 

5 

3 

_ 

4 

2 

5 

5 

5 

7 

4 

4 

6 

7 

6 

4 

6 

4 

89 

Manslaughter, 

10   16l     5 

9 

11 

11 

11 

9 

12 

5 

14 

7 

8 

10 

8 

8 

16 

5 

10 

9 

194 

Robbery 

41    .36i  15 

11 

6 

25 

48 

17 

19 

24 

13 

18 

38 

38 

•6b 

32 

27 

34 

30 

17 

524 

Rape 

2     3i     4 

5 

2 

4 

6 

3 

8 

5 

3 

9 

3 

2 

2 

1 

5 

6 

12 

4 

89 

Totals      . 

331382214 

162 

119 

206  312 

275 

399 

317 

394 

283 

.310 

459 

455 

500 

490 

525 

626 

462 

7,221 

Diasrram  E  exhibits  the  results  of  this  table.     The  total 
number  of  sentences  for  the  crimes  specified,  and   they  in- 
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elude  the  worst  known,  was  7,221,  for  twenty  years,  —  an 
average  of  361  per  year.  The  number  of  sentences  increased 
39.5  over  1860,  and  the  population  50.4.  It  will  be  seen 
that  while  this  class  of  crimes  has  increased  in  a  deplorable 
degree,  such  increase  has  not  kept  pace  with  population. 
The  increase  has  been  since  1878,  between  which  year  and 
1879  the  black  marks  are  altogether  too  long ;  but  they  are 
beginning  to  shorten.  While  this  great  augmentation  of 
high  crimes  is  mainly  due  to  breaking  and  entering,  under 
which  the  number  of  sentences  has  nearly  doubled,  there 
has  been  a  large  increase  in  sentences  for  embezzlement,  run- 
ning from  22  in  1860,  to  60  in  1879,  the  highest  number 
being  77  in  1875.  These  figures,  while  more  favorable  in 
our  own  State  than  many  others,  prove  that  in  Massachusetts 
the  punishment  of  high-toned  criminals  is  as  swift  as  that  of 
men  who  cannot  boast  of  social  station. 


Classification  of  Offences. 

[The  sentences  for  murder  and  manslaughter,  passed  in  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  are 
included  in  this  Table.] 


e 

H 

et 

M 

4 

10 

CO 

r: 

W 

Classification. 

w 

« 

» 

CO 

CD 

» 

CO 

CO 

CO 

X 

« 

M 

00 

OD 

OS 

CO 

K 

OS 

r< 

H 

lH 

H 

H 

rt 

H 

iH 

H 

Class  A.  —  Against  the 

person  feloniously. 

1 

Abuse  of  female  child 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

1 

2 

2 

Assault,  felonious 

40 

52 

22 

26 

19 

15 

45 

38 

70 

3 

Kidnapping 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

1 

4 

Manslaughter   . 

10 

16 

5 

9 

11 

11 

11 

9 

12 

5 

Murder      .... 

5 

3 

4 

5 

3 

- 

4 

2 

5 

6 

Rape 

Robbery    .... 

Totals 

2 

3 

4 

5 

2 

4 

6 

3 

8 

7 

41 

36 

15 

11 

6 

25 

48 

17 

19 

100 

112 

50 

56 

41 

59 

114 

70 

117 

Class  B.  —  Against  the 

person  not  feloniously. 

1 

Assault  with  weapon 

38 

81 

41 

29 

17 

37 

28 

118 

114 

2 

Assault  on  officer     . 

154 

142 

58 

111 

112 

89 

141 

138 

101 

3 

Assault,  riotous,  or  riot  . 

18 

16 

10 

2 

12 

14 

12 

14 

15 

4 

Assault,  or  assault  and 

battery  .... 
Totals 

3,631 

3,450 

2,947 

2,862 

3,109 

3,117 

3,426 

3,243 

3,826 

3,841 

3,689 

3,056 

3,004 

3,250 

3,257 

3,607 

3,513 

4,056 

Class  C  — Against 

property. 

1 

Burglary  .... 

9 

6 

23 

1 

] 

6 

64 

86 

82 

2 

Burglars'  tools,  having    . 

- 

_ 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

3 

Breaking  and  entering     . 

169 

221 

106 

80 

59 

112 

103 

71 

144 

4 

Breaking  gluKS  . 

125 

130 

119 

122 

105 

129 

101 

108 

131 

ft 

Burning  buildings   . 

19 

14 

6 

1 

2 

3 

5 

7 

14 

fi 

Burning  woods 

2 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

7 

Larceny     .... 

1,890 

1,996 

1,674 

1,681 

1,740 

2,145 

2,275 

1,723 

1,980 

8 

Malicious  mischief  . 

185 

72 

158 

142 

163 

189 

220 

163 

199 

9 

Malicious  (respass   . 

67 

39 

94 

50 

127 

150 

143 

162 

145 

10 

Receiving  stolen  goods    . 
Totals 

29 

15 

33 

11 

26 

26 

40 

18 

30 

2,495 

2,493 

2,215 

2,088 

1  2,223 

2,760 

2,952 

2,338 

2,725 
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The  returns  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  who 
has  kindly  placed  us  in  possession  of  the  originals  from  the 
courts,  classify  crimes  as  follows :  — 

Class  A. — Against  the  person  feloniously. 

Class  B.  —  Against  the  person  not  feloniously. 

Class  C.  —  Against  propert}^ 

Class  D.  —  Against  the  currency  ;  criminal  frauds. 

Class  E.  —  Against  public  justice. 

Class  F.  —  Against  the  public  peace. 

Class  G.  —  Against  chastity,  morality  and  decency. 

Class  H.  —  Against  the  public  policy. 

Class  J.  —  Not  classified  ;  other  offences. 

For  the  sake  of  future  presentations,  and  the  value  of  com- 
parisons, we  present  all  sentences  in  accordance  with  this 
classification  by  years,  for  the  whole  State,  in  the  following 
table : 

Classification  of  Offences. 

[The  sentences  for  murder  and  manslaughter,  passed  in  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  are 
included  in  this  Table.] 
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OS 
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oi 
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r» 

i^ 
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i' 

r- 

r« 

00 

OS 
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X 

« 

00 

<» 

CO 

X 

X 

IH 

H 

iH 

1-1 

H 

H 

H 

H 

rt 

H 

iH 

H 

1 

2 

1 

1 

12 

1 

3S 

15 

27 

40 

38 

48 

43 

45 

40 

37 

43 

741 

2 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

- 

7 

3 

5 

14 

7 

8 

10 

8 

8 

16 

5 

10 

9 

194 

4 

5 

5 

7 

4 

4 

6 

7 

6 

4 

6 

4 

89 

5 

5 

3 

9 

3 

2 

2 

1 

5 

6 

12 

4 

89 

6 

24 

13 

18 

38 

38 

35 

32 

27 

34 

30 

17 

524 

7 

77 

51 

68 

94 

92 

101 

91 

99 

89 

97 

78 

1,656 

118 

107 

120 

103 

88 

52 

113 

50 

70 

65 

77 

1,466 

1 

173 

168 

151 

245 

234 

353 

210 

174 

166 

168 

152 

3,240 

2 

15 

13 

10 

4 

11 

- 

5 

7 

2 

5 

4 

189 

3 

4,223 

4,111 

4,503 

5,044 

4,684 

4,255 

4,552 

4,016 

4,005 

3,998 

3,543 

76,545 

4 

4,529 

4,399 

4,784 

5,396 

5,017 

4,660 

4,880 

4,247 

4,243 

4,236 

3,776 

81,440 

12 

28 

5 

255 

9 

16 

13 

17 

26 

21 

108 

18 

10 

556 

6 

3,748 

1 

2 
3 

174 

139 

146 

286 

248 

263 

258 

231 

403 

280 

143 

184 

190 

192 

167 

213 

218 

183 

173 

156 

140 

3,029 

4 

6 

13 

7 

_ 

6 

10 

21 

14 

12 

18 

12 

190 

5 

2 

2 

1 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

12 

6 

1,976 

2,122 

1,642 

1,653 

2,002 

2,360 

2,414 

2,146 

2,315 

2,640 

2,200 

40,574 

7 

255 

279 

214 

219 

254 

299 

288 

231 

259 

290 

240 

4,319 

8 

137 

83 

63 

59 

119 

96 

100 

90 

132 

149 

163 

2,168 

9 

38 

72 

28 

38 

42 

34 

46 

40 

41 

62 

56 

725 

10 

2,743 

3,043 

2,293 

2,323 

2,890 

3,277 

3,376 

2,983 

3,271 

3,737 

3,102 

55,327 
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Classification. 

o 

(0 

N 

CO 

M 
«0 

i 

13 

CO 

CO 

CO 

1- 

X 

CO 

00 

X 

« 

« 

00 

00 

00 

X 

X 

H 

T-l 

y< 

IH 

I-l 

iH 

Tl 

IH 

IH 

Class  D.  — Against  the 

currency,  and  criminal 

frauds. 

1 

Cheating   .... 

3 

1 

7 

2 

8 

5 

1 

4 

14 

2 

Counterfeiting  . 

26 

21 

18 

11 

10 

13 

18 

1 

3 

3 

Embezzlement. 

22 

18 

16 

18 

13 

19 

21 

33 

38 

4 

False  pretences 

28 

28 

39 

21 

21 

22 

41 

47 

45 

5 

Forgery     .... 

14 

11 

13 

6 

2 

11 

5 

9 

7 

6 

Fraud         .... 

Totals 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

93 

79 

93 

58 

54 

70 

86 

94 

107 

Class  '&.  —  Against  pub- 

lic justice. 

1 

Contempt .... 

30 

48 

13 

21 

13 

15 

24 

28 

12 

2 

Escape       .... 

_ 

1 

3 

1 

_ 

10 

6 

5 

11 

3 

Perjury      .... 

1 

5 

2 

1 

2 

_ 

1 

1 

1 

4 

Rescue       .... 
Totals 

6 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

16 

15 

37 

54 

18 

23 

16 

26 

31 

50 

39 

Class  F.  —  Against  the 

jmblic  peace. 

1 

Disturbing  the  peace 
Totals 

743 

903 

412 

306 

319 

389 

577 

760 

898 

743 

903 

412 

306 

319 

389 

577 

760 

898 

Class  G.  —  Against  chas- 

tity, morality,  and  decency. 

1 

Abortion  .... 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

Adultery  .... 

45 

28 

23 

18 

20 

21 

19 

24 

27 

3 

Common  drunkard  . 

2,078 

2,159 

1,870 

1,868 

1,664 

1,239 

953 

743 

801 

4 

Common  nightwalker 

119 

205 

222 

217 

203 

242 

181 

182 

210 

5 

Cruelty      .... 

6 

4 

10 

9 

19 

6 

4 

18 

33 

6 

Disorderly  house      . 

57 

57 

29 

26 

36 

31 

32 

27 

26 

7 

Disturbing  meeting. 

29 

12 

15 

16 

38 

32 

14 

23 

38 

8 

Disturbing  school     . 

15 

16 

9 

13 

34 

9 

20 

14 

29 

9 

Drunkenness    . 

4,256 

2,267 

4,195 

5,198 

5,862 

6,821 

10,610 

10,276 

12,119 

10 

Family,  neglect  of    . 

7 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

5 

5 

3 

11 

Fornication 

87 

51 

22 

30 

53 

54 

56 

98 

51 

12 

House  of  ill-fame     . 

82 

95 

31 

55 

127 

119 

50 

158 

109 

13 

Indecent  exposure   . 

6 

8 

7 

5 

5 

8 

5 

8 

12 

14 

Indecent  language    . 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

4 

14 

5 

2 

10 

15 

Lewdness .... 

46 

51 

30 

31 

56 

36 

30 

30 

32 

16 

Polygamy. 

7 

2 

3 

2 

4 

7 

8 

5 

2 

17 

Profanity  .... 

14 

4 

4 

5 

5 

5 

2 

5 

4 

18 

Sunday  law,  violating 

264 

163 

103 

238 

116 

137 

835 

616 

865 

]9 

Vagabonds,  and  idle  per- 

sons       .... 
Totals 

488 

568 

393 

337 

354 

367 

418 

553 

510 

7,606 

5,694 

6,967 

8,072 

8,602 

9,150 

13,247 

12,787 

14,881 

Class  H.  —Against  the 

public  policy. 

1 

Gaming     .... 

24 

53 

25 

5 

19 

35 

178 

298 

193 

2 

Liquor  selling  . 

.390 

205 

234 

1.54 

120 

107 

273 

1,826 

446 

3 

Liquor  keeping 

49 

22 

11 

18 

2 

10 

20 

435 

440 

4 

Liquor  carrying 

10 

1 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

2 

69 

11 

5 

Liquor  nuisance 

134 

171 

77 

93 

329 

482 

156 

1,143 

184 

6 

Peddling  .... 
Totals 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

152 

607 

452 

347 

270 

470 

634 

629 

3,771 

1,426 

Class  ii.  —  Not  classified, 

and  other  offences. 

1 

Abduction 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

Cock  fight,  present  at 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

8 

Highway,  defective . 

1 

5 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

4 

Incest         .... 

_ 

.. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

5 

Ktubbom  children   . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

6 

Truancy    .... 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

7 

Violating    town    or    city 

by-laws  .... 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

8 

Other  offences  . 
Totals 

994 

818 

779 

988 

885 

934 

1,249 

2,900 

1,615 

995 

823 

779 

988 

885 

934 

1,249 

2,900 

1,616 
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1-1 
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7 

10 

16 

7 

15 

22 

14 

24 

17 

22 

18 

217 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

121 

2 

31 

36 

42 

43 

41 

48 

77 

62 

56 

70 

60 

764 

3 

40 

41 

30 

35 

57 

57 

76 

64 

76 

60 

70 

898 

4 

17 

10 

14 

12 

17 

32 

16 

33 

27 

17 

16 

289 

0 

1 

7 

9 

4 

16 

17 

15 

31 

32 

34 

6 

172 

6 

96 

104 

111 

101 

146 

176 

198 

214 

208 

203 

170 

2,461 

18 

33 

17 

24 

19 

15 

22 

24 

20 

18 

23 

437 

1 

10 

8 

19 

10 

18 

5 

12 

6 

15 

6 

16 

162 

2 

_ 

_ 

3 

2 

_ 

3 

5 

17 

6 

6 

5 

61 

3 

10 

6 

12 

10 

3 

18 

32 

27 

12 

21 

4 

194 

4 

38 

47 

51 

46 

40 

41 

71 

74 

53 

51 

48 

854 

938 

991 

1,068 

1,134 

994 

1,203 

1,418 

1,509 

1,044 

1,007 

845 

17,458 

1 

938 

991 

1,068 

1,134 

994 

1,203 

1,418 

1,509 

1,044 

1,007 

845 

17,458 

1 

3 

1 

5 

2 

2 

2 

7 

26 

1 

39 

47 

45 

50 

68 

49 

67 

79 

91 

68 

62 

890 

2 

909 

729 

994 

932 

846 

788 

768 

697 

547 

669 

605 

21,859 

3 

270 

173 

101 

124 

113 

76 

193 

208 

157 

184 

117 

3,497 

4 

91 

102 

136 

215 

224 

201 

222 

167 

181 

147 

129 

1,924 

6 

27 

29 

39 

36 

28 

25 

34 

48 

36 

32 

26 

681 

6 

35 

39 

46 

25 

22 

41 

30 

50 

51 

40 

29 

624 

I 

25 

27 

10 

16 

26 

11 

9 

12 

10 

14 

11 

330 

8 

15,733 

18,151 

19,389 

22,655 

22,996 

21,960 

22,785 

17,410 

17,067 

16,126 

15,606 

271,482 

9 

7 

7 

7 

55 

31 

2 

4 

7 

10 

8 

3 

168 

10 

92 

95 

119 

132 

147 

154 

226 

238 

170 

178 

122 

2,175 

11 

167 

125 

116 

129 

114 

86 

74 

84 

40 

47 

17 

1,825 

12 

10 

8 

14 

30 

13 

29 

29 

19 

21 

28 

21 

286 

13 

6 

1 

6 

13 

6 

19 

12 

10 

17 

21 

26 

176 

14 

35 

42 

49 

48 

62 

74 

41 

53 

32 

53 

28 

859 

15 

6 

0 

1 

2 

5 

4 

8 

12 

8 

10 

12 

113 

16 

4 

5 

16 

10 

5 

18 

8 

13 

18 

33 

37 

215 

17 

616 

716 

1,195 

1,445 

1,729 

1,125 

608 

335 

225 

280 

226 

11,837 

18 

536 

540 

648 

668 

834 

866 

1,079 

1,275 

953 

1,055 

1,086 

13,528 

19 

18,608 

20,842 

22,934 

26,585 

27,270 

25,528 

26,202 

20,719 

19,636 

18,995 

18,170 

332,495 

215 

284 

176 

96 

336 

195 

232 

196 

165 

154 

68 

2,947 

1 

1,135 

1,143 

1,140 

1,342 

1,403 

1,028 

421 

337 

248 

179 

109 

12,240 

2 

954 

5,220 

4,542 

4,738 

3,981 

3,544 

995 

322 

605 

331 

184 

26,423 

3 

9 

50 

60 

121 

163 

95 

40 

4 

- 

1 

- 

636 

4 

356 

517 

557 

855 

1,132 

863 

295 

200 

215 

248 

167 

8,174 

0 

215 

147 

109 

76 

109 

62 

67 

32 

34 

35 

32 

1,070 

6 

2,884 

7,361 

6,584 

7,228 

7,124 

5,787 

2,050 

1,091 

1,267 

948 

560 

51,490 

- 

- 

1 
1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

1 
61 

37 

1 

- 

1 
99 

7 
11 

1 

2 
3 
4 

_ 

1 

_ 

3 

1 

1 

1 

_ 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

10 

134 

57 

82 

10 

19 

48 

49 

409 

5 

- 

- 

- 

49 

- 

35 

138 

33 

10 

54 

70 

389 

6 

_ 

_ 

198 

379 

526 

449 

572 

677 

432 

403 

462 

4,098 

7 

1,943 

2,866 

1,780 

1,958 

1,901 

2,376 

1,332 

1,394 

1,385 

1,343 

823 

30,263 

8 

1,943 

2,867 

1,980 

2,396 

2,564 

2,918 

2.125 

2,177 

1,883 

1,852 

1,404 

35,277 
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Classification  of  Offences. — Concluded. 

RECAPITULATION. 


© 

»H 

« 

» 

-* 

\s> 

® 

r^ 

« 

Classification. 

o 
w 

CO 

OS 

00 

H 

rt 

1-1 

H 

IH 

iH 

1-1 

H 

IH 

1 

Class  A..—  Against  the 

person,  feloniously 

100 

112 

50 

56 

41 

59 

114 

70 

117 

2 

Class  B.  —  Againat  the 

person,  not  feloniously , 

3,841 

3,689 

3,056 

3,004 

3,250 

3,257 

3,607 

3,513 

4,056 

3 

Class  i^.  — Against  pro- 

perty      .... 

2,49.5 

2,493 

2,215 

2,088 

2,223 

2,760 

2,952 

2,338 

2,725 

4 

Class  D.  —  Against  the 
currency  and  criminal 

frauds    .... 

93 

79 

93 

58 

54 

70 

86 

94 

107 

5 

Class  E.  —  Against  pub- 

lic justice 

37 

54 

18 

23 

16 

26 

31 

50 

39 

6 

Class  F.  —  Against  the 

public  peace 

743 

903 

412 

306 

319 

389 

.577 

760 

898 

7 

Class  Ct.  —  Against  chas- 
tity, morality,  and  de- 

cency     .... 

7,606 

5,694 

6,967 

8,072 

8,602 

9,150 

13,247 

12,787 

14,881 

8 

Class  \l.  —Against  the 

public  policy 

607 

452 

347 

270 

470 

634 

629 

3,771 

1,426 

9 

Class  3.— Not  classified, 

and  other  offences 
Totals 

995 

823 

779 

988 

885 

934 

1,249 

2,900 

1,615 

16,517 

14,299 

13,937 

14,865 

15,860 

17,279 

22,492 

26,283 

25,864 
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Classification  of  offences.  —  Concluded. 

RECAPITULATION. 


35 

to 

o 

I- 

X 

w 

X 

1875. 

«0 
X 

X 

X 

X 

ri 

05 
I- 

X 

1   1 
o 

77 

51 

68 

94 

92 

101 

91 

99 

89 

97 

78 

1,656 

1 

4,529 

4,399 

4,784 

5,396 

5,017 

4,660 

4,880 

4,247 

4,243 

4,236 

3,776 

81,440 

2 

2,743 

3,043 

2,293 

2,323 

2,890 

3,277 

3,376 

2,983 

3,271 

3,737 

3,102 

55,327 

3 

96 

104 

111 

101 

146 

176 

198 

214 

208 

203 

170 

2,461 

4 

38 

47 

51 

46 

40 

41 

71 

74 

53 

51 

48 

854 

5 

938 

991 

1,068 

1,134 

994 

1,203 

1,418 

1,509 

1,044 

1,007 

845 

17,458 

6 

18,608 

20,842 

22,934 

26,585 

27,270 

25,528 

26,202 

20,719 

19,636 

18,995 

18;i70 

332,495 

7 

2,884 

7,361 

6,584 

7,228 

7,124 

5,787 

2,050 

1,091 

1,267 

948 

560 

51,490 

8 

1,943 

2,867 

1,980 

2,396 

2,564 

2,918 

2,125 

2,177 

1,883 

1,852 

1,404 

35,277 

9 

31,856 

39,705 

39,873 

45,303 

46,137 

43,691 

40,411 

33,113 

31,694 

31,126 

28,153 

578,458 
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All  the  foregoing  tables  relate,  as  explained,  to  sentences 
only,  and  they  are  sufficiently  exhaustive  for  all  purposes  for 
which  they  are  likely  to  be  used.  They  emphatically  prove 
that  general  crime  in  this  State  does  not  increase  in  propor- 


Numher  of  Persons  in  Confinement  in  Massachusetts  from  1860  to 
1878,  inclusive. 


YEARS. 

'3 

6 

o 

o 

O 

<« 

o 

1  ° 

3.2 
O  -t^ 

O 

§ 

3 
r3 

a 

O  o 
3  O 

w 

3  i 

O  *J 
O   SB 

Totals     in     State, 
County  and  City 
Prisons. 

a 
E 

u     . 
,9  3 

Si 

°". 

S  3 
3.2 
o  ^ 

•si 

Sept.  30,  1860 

429 

1,368 

502 

332 

2i- 

2,631 

216 

332 

1861 

426 

1,387 

547 

240 

S  to 

o 

2,600 

222 

253 

1862 

326 

949 

460 

310 

2,045 

-t 

298 

1863 

278 

993 

408 

324 

2,003 

178 

•  240 

1864 

305 

770 

351 

315 

1,741 

193 

333 

1865 

474 

926 

379 

351 

2,130 

232 

312 

1866 

447 

1,068 

518 

428 

2,461 

188 

332 

1867 

389 

1,133 

534 

408 

216 

2,680 

194 

319 

1868 

465 

1,220 

558 

412 

328 

2,983 

293 

321 

1869 

485 

1,164 

593 

453 

283 

2,978 

294 

295 

1870 

519 

1,288 

563 

487 

264 

3,121 

269 

261 

1871 

466 

1,350 

543 

553 

312 

3,224 

305 

272 

1872 

553 

1,423 

562 

657 

267 

3,462 

297 

254 

1873 

507 

1,525 

586 

692 

290 

3,600 

290 

311 

1874 

505 

1,800 

683 

815 

307 

4,110 

296 

316 

1875 

616 

1,961 

689 

885 

349 

4,.500 

287 

353 

1876 

621 

1,789 

744 

846 

345 

4,345 

324 

349 

1877 

609 

1 ,983 

771 

822 

323 

4,508 

323 

281 

1878 

597 

1,942 

757 

593 

221 

4,110 

209 

321 

1879 

507 

1,781 

766 

770 

206 

4,030 

157 

222 

*  Including  those  committed  to  await  trial. 


t  No  return  inadi'  for  1862. 


fncrease  in  number  confined  in  jails,  1860-79 18.1  per  cent. 

Increase  in  number  confined  in  Mouses  of  Correction,  1860-79  .  .  30.1  " 
Increase  in  number  confined  in  State  Prison,  1860-79  ....  .i2.5  " 
Increase  in  number  confined  in  House  of  Industry,  1860-79  .        .        .131.9        " 
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tion  to  population.  This  conclusion  is  correct ;  but  in  order 
that  all  the  elements  essential  to  it  may  be  at  hand,  the  fol- 
lowing table  has  been  compiled  from  official  sources,  showing 
the 


Number  of  Persons  in  Confinement  in  Massachusetts  from  1860  to 

1878,  inclusive. 


o 
o 

QQ   « 

"So 

C3 

a  . 

II 

-3 
c  • 

o 

O  c8 

«  2 

a  3 
c5 

"a 
o 

V 
U 

o    . 

^  1 

o  Z 

YEARS. 

1:^ 
1^ 

o  O 

S  2 

a-S 

3QQ 

c3  ■" 

a    t: 

^  t.  1' 
t2  o-P 
'S'2-JB 

fl   OJ 

go 

\^ 

rA 

fe 

h:i 

pj 

h 

o 

&H 

121 

58 

o 

^ 

727 

3,358 

Sept.  30,  1860 

«2 

f^cao 

131 

112 

Ceo 

It 

a'"' 

718 

3,318 

1.1  decrease. 

1861 

138 

163 

p.  . 

Op, 

599 

2,644 

21.2         " 

1862 

129 

162 

02 

^ 

O 

709 

2,712 

19.2 

1863 

143 

163 

832 

2,573 

23.3 

1864 

132 

166 

842 

2,972 

11.4 

1865 

137 

271 

928 

3,389 

.9  increase. 

1866 

157 

287 

957 

3,637 

8.3 

1867 

134 

281 

1,029 

4,012 

19.4         " 

1868 

139 

270 

998 

3,976 

18.4 

1869 

143 

216 

35t 

924 

4,045 

20.4         " 

1870 

131 

144 

35t 

12t 

899 

4,123 

22.7         " 

1871 

121 

13 

42 

20 

734 

4,196 

24.9 

1872 

110 

a 

38t 

28t 

777 

4,377 

30.3         " 

1873 

82 

o 
< 

41 

23 

9 

767 

4,877 

45.2         " 

1874 

105 

34 

26 

26 

831 

5,331 

58.7 

1875 

127 

44 

27 

29 

900 

5,245 

56.           " 

1876 

104 

50 

27 

25 

810 

5,318 

58.3 

1877 

75 

52 

30 

28 

482 

1,197 

5,307 

58. 

1878 

76 

36 

33 

28 

380 

932 

4,962 

47.7 

1879 

t  Average  number  for  the  year. 


X  Number  in  school  November,  1871. 


Increase  in  number  confined  in  all  Slate,  county,  and  city  prisons.  53.1  per  cent.  ]   1860. 

Increase  in  number  confined  in  reformatory  institutions         .        .  28.2        " 

Increase  in  total  number  in  confinement 47.7        " 

Increase  in  population  (estimated) 50.4        "         J   1879. 
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By  this  table  we  find  that  the  prison  j)opulation  has  in- 
creased 47.7  per  cent,  while  the  population  at  large  has 
shown  a  gain  of  50.4  per  cent :  and  this  percentage  of  47.7  was 
caused  by  spasmodic  action  on  the  part  of  officers,  resulting 
in  the  sudden  augmentation  of  the  number  of  inmates  in  the 
Boston  House  of  Industry.  Crime  of  all  grades,  as  we  have 
seen,  increased  70.4  per  cent  during  the  past  twenty  years ; 
but  this  increase  includes  all  the  rum  crimes  known  to  the 
law,  and  the  sentences  also  include  fines  as  well  as  imprison- 
ment. The  last  table  represents  only  prison  population,  but 
that  population  includes  those  sentenced  for  rum  crimes.  If 
the  rum  crimes  could  be  eliminated  from  the  last  table,  we 
should  find  that  the  prison  population,  resulting  from  general 
crime,  had  not  increased  at  any  such  rate  as  indicated  by  47.7 
since  1860. 

This  analysis  would  be  quite  crude  without  understand- 
ing the  effect  of  legislation  upon  criminal  statistics.  It 
should  not  for  a  moment  be  sujDposed,  because  the  tables 
show  a  decided  increase  in  the  number  of  sentences  for 
any  year,  that  more  crime  existed  during  that  year;  as,  for 
instance,  because  drunkenness,  as  represented  by  sentences, 
reached  an  increase  of  276.4  per  cent  in  1873  over  the  num- 
ber for  1860,  that  that  much  more  drunkenness  occurred  in 
1873  than  in  1860.  The  cause  is  to  be  found  either  in  legis- 
lation or  public  sentiment,  which  caused  a  more  vigilant  pros- 
ecution of  offenders. 

A  careful  study  of  the  criminal  legislation  of  this  State 
since  1860  helps  us  to  account  for  some  of  the  irregular  lines 
upon  the  diagrams. 

Chap.  166,  Acts  of  1860,  provided  that  no  person  should 
be  fined  or  imprisoned  for  single  acts  of  drunkenness  ;  the 
offender  must  have  been  a  common  drunkard.  Persons  found 
drunk  could  be  detained  only,  and  until  sober.  This  law 
caused  the  decrease  in  sentences  for  drunkenness,  shown  on 
Diagram  B,  for  the  years  1860-61-62,  although  it  was  not  in 
force  but  one  year,  being  repealed  by  chap.  136,  Acts  of  1861. 
The  force  of  this  repeal,  however,  seems  to  have  been  lost, 
especially  upon  the  Legislature,  as  it  was  repealed  a  second 
time  by  chap.  452,  Acts  of  1869. 

The  prohibitory  law  of  1855  was  in  force  till  1868,  when  a 
license  law  was  passed.     Under  the  prohibitory  law  the  vig- 
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orous  prosecutions  of  1866-67  caused  the  number  of  sentences 
to  increase  ;  and  this  increase  probably  led  to  the  repeal  of 
the  law  and  the  enactment  of  the  license  law  of  1868.  The 
friends  of  the  license  law  insisted  upon  a  vigorous  enforce- 
ment, which  carried  the  number  of  convicted  rum  cases  of  all 
grades  still  higher,  when  another  popular  reaction  produced 
the  re-enactment  of  the  prohibitory  law,  which  went  into 
effect  July  1,  1869,  under  which  the  lines  of  drunkenness  and 
liquor  offences  (see  Diagram  B)  went  to  their  highest  points 
in  1872  and  1873.  But  in  1870  the  Legislature  allowed  the 
free  sale  of  "  ale,  porter,  strong  beer,  and  lager  ])eer,"  every- 
where, unless  prohibited  by  vote  of  each  city  or  town.  The 
beer  law  remained  substantially  the  same  till  1873,  when  it 
was  repealed.  From  this  point,  either  through  the  effect  of 
legislation,  repealing  the  beer  law,  or  of  the  waning  interest 
in  the  prohibitory  law,  resulting  in  a  decreased  vigilance  in 
prosecutions,  the  lines  fall  rapidly  but  constantly  till  1875, 
when  the  prohibitory  law  was  repealed,  and  the  present 
license  law  enacted,  since  when  the  lines  have  dropped  still 
more  rapidly  till  the  close  of  1876.  From  1876  to  the  present 
time  there  has  been  a  gradual  but  slower  falling.  It  is  well 
to  inquire  whether  the  appearance  of  the  lines  (Diagram  B), 
representing  sentences  for  drunkenness  and  liquor  offences, 
has  been  due  to  legislation  wholly,  or  to  vigorous  or  weak 
execution  of  law  alternately  applied,  or  to  positive  decline 
of  drunkenness  through  the  effort  of  reform  movements.  It 
is  true  that  sentences  for  minor  crimes  and  misdemeanors, 
and  even  felony  and  aggravated  crimes,  have  risen  or  fallen 
as  indicated  by  the  barometer  of  sentences  for  rum  crimes 
alone.  These  facts  furnish  much  cause  for  deep  consideration 
by  those  who  know  how  to  use  them  much  better  than  we, 
and  to  whose  province  their  philosophic  use  more  properly 
belongs. 

The  following  laws  have  been  reflected  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  in  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  number  of  sentences. 

Chap.  168,  Acts  of  1862,  extended  the  provisions  of  law 
against  circulating  or  printing  impure  books,  prints,  etc.,  to 
apply  to  the  search  for  types,  forms,  presses,  etc.,  used  in  their 
manufacture.  Chap.  207, 1862,  provided  that  absentees  from 
school  should  be  fined,  and  that  habitual  truants  might  be 
committed  to  reformatory  institutions  ;  and  chap.  205  made 
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the  neglect  of  dealers  in  second-hand  articles,  junk,  etc.,  to 
keep  records,  the  subject  of  penalty.  The  law  the  same  year 
enlarged  the  provisions  relating  to  trespass  on  land. 

In  1863,  increased  penalties  were  provided  for  using  meas- 
ures not  sealed,  and  employes  were  held  responsible  for  the 
sale  of  adulterated  milk. 

In  1865,  a  penalty  was  provided  for  the  adulteration  of 
milk  to  be  delivered  for  manufacture  into  butter  and  cheese. 
The  provisions  of  law  were  also  enlarged  relative  to  fast 
driving  ;  and  the  practice  of  placing  criminal  cases  on  file 
restricted. 

In  1866,  the  penaltj^  for  selling  or  killing  for  sale  calves 
less  than  four  weeks  old,  was  fixed. 

In  1867,  the  destruction  of  books  or  other  property  of  pub- 
lic libraries  was  made  punishable  by  fine  ;  and  penalties  fixed 
for  the  violation  of  the  laws  relative  to  the  employment  of 
children. 

The  Acts  of  1868  increased  the  penalties  for  violating  the 
laws  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals.  Various  Acts 
were  passed  affecting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

The  provisions  of  law  for  the  suppression  of  common 
gaming  houses  were  extended,  and  the  license  law  was  re- 
pealed. The  sale  of  tickets  in  lotteries  out  of  the  State  was 
prohibited. 

In  1870,  the  beer  law  came  into  existence. 

The  Acts  of  1871  let  down  the  sentences  for  arson  and 
burglary  from  life  imprisonment  to  life,  or  for  a  term  of  years. 
In  this  year  the  liquor  law  was  further  amended,  providing  a 
penalty  for  the  sale  of  adulterated  liquors.  Sentence  for 
life  for  the  crime  of  rape  was  changed,  so  that  imprisonment 
for  a  term  of  years  might  be  imposed. 

In  1873,  the  defacement  of  natural  scenery  was  made  a 
crime,  and  the  same  year  the  beer  law  was  repealed. 

The  Legislature  of  1874  extended  the  laws  against  forgery 
to  include  the  forging  of  certificates  of  stock.  Embezzlement 
by  receivers  or  other  officers  appointed  by  a  court  of  record 
was  made  larceny,  and  the  penalty  fixed.  The  exhibition  of 
children  under  fifteen  as  acrobats,  was  made  a  crime.  The 
ten-hour  law  was  passed,  and  its  violation  constituted  a 
crime. 

In  1875  the  present  license  law  was  passed ;  and,  in  1876, 
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persons  intoxicated  in  a  public  place,  or  found  committing  a 
breach  of  the  peace,  were  to  be  arrested  without  a  warrant. 
In  the  latter  year,  male  nightwalkers  were  defined  as  com- 
mon nightwalkers,  and  punished  as  such. 

In  1877,  the  penalties  for  cruelty  to  animals  were  made 
applicable,  upon  conviction,  for  cruelty  to  birds.  Pool-selling 
within  half  a  mile  of  agricultural  shows  was  prohibited. 

The  Legislature  of  1878  enacted  a  law  to  prevent  frauds 
upon  corporations. 

In  1879  the  sale  of  certain  articles  was  prohibited  as 
offences  against  chastity,  morality,  and  decency. 

The  above  citations,  which  are  onl}^  partial,  have  been 
made  simply  to  show  how,  from  year  to  year,  the  appearance 
of  increased  crime  is  affected  by  law.  Civilization  has  raised 
many  things  formeriy  considered  as  perhaps  immoral,  and  as 
offences  against  moral  law,  into  well-defined  crimes,  and 
subject  to  punishment  as  such.  The  result  is,  we  are  con- 
stantly increasing  the  work  of  criminal  courts  by  giving 
prosecuting  officers  new  fields  to  canvass,  and  by  adding  to 
the  list  of  offences  defined  as  crimes.  The  number  of 
sentences  is  thus  increased  comparativel3^ 

These  elements,  belonging  legitimately  to  the  statistics  of 
crime  in  Massachusetts,  certainly  prevent  any  absolute  cer- 
tainty of  comparison.  Therefore,  when  the  whole  body  of 
crime  —  eliminating  essentially  liquor  cases,  but  including  all 
else,  even  the  most  aggravated  crimes  —  shows  an  increase, 
during  the  most  unfavorable  period  of  our  history  as  a  State 
in  this  respect,  of  but  20  per  cent,  while  the  population  has 
advanced  50.4  per  cent,  the  people  can  take  courage,  and 
feel  sure  that  all  the  instrumentalities  they  have  set  in 
motion  are  leading  to  a  better  condition.  When  we  shall 
learn  to  consider  ordinary  crime  as  moral  disease,  and  in- 
corrigible criminals  as  candidates  for  life  sentences  onl}-,  so 
that  their  presence  may  be  shut  out  from  society  absolutely, 
without  prospect  of  return,  we  may  hope  for  a  success  in  the 
prevention  of  crime  not  yet  attained. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  What  is  the  proportion  of 
high  crime,  and  other  crimes,  in  Massachusetts,  as  compared 
with  other  states  of  the  Union  ?  The  following  table,  com- 
plete as  far  as  it  goes,  and  drawn  from  official  sources,  for 
the  year  1878,  answers  the  question  very  fully. 
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a 

h 

o  o 

Pebcentage. 

1           Imprisoned  foe 

Percentage. 

STATES. 

1 

50 

c 
o 

o 

Vi 

o 
o  6 

'    V  ^ 

c  s 
^  J; 

1.1 

c 

CS 

S  ^ 

n 

Ms 

6^ 

a 

n" 
< 

o 

"«    . 
oO 

o 

o 

g 

o 
O 

Alabama 

873 

63+ 

36+ 

195 

275 

44 

514 

58+ 

41+ 

California     . 

1,318 

11+ 

88+ 

264 

541 

35 

840 

63+ 

36+ 

Colorado 

146 

- 

100 

32 

18 

3 

53 

36+ 

63+ 

Connecticut 

278 

43+ 

56+ 

47 

108 

20 

175 

62+ 

37+ 

Florida 

163 

33+ 

66+ 

36 

12 

7 

55 

33+ 

66+ 

Georgia 

1,239 

- 

- 

377 

346 

65 

788 

63+ 

36+ 

Illinois  (Joliet  Prison) 

1,636 

22+ 

77+ 

228 

626 

53 

907 

55+ 

44+ 

Indiana 

1,231 

33+ 

66+ 

205 

167 

40 

412 

33+ 

66+ 

Iowa     .... 

698 

13+ 

86+ 

62 

107 

21 

190 

27+ 

72+ 

Maine   .... 

221 

74+ 

25+ 

38 

22 

26 

86 

38+ 

61+ 

Maryland     . 

927 

58+ 

41+ 

134 

75 

55 

264 

27+ 

72+ 

Massachusetts     . 

757 

44+ 

55+ 

107 

144 

38 

289 

38+ 

61+ 

Minnesota    . 

218 

5+ 

94+ 

54 

17 

15 

86 

39+ 

60+ 

Nebraska     . 

128 

- 

100 

31 

24 

6 

61 

47+ 

52+ 

Nevada 

149 

- 

100 

53 

52 

3 

108 

72+ 

27+ 

Kew  Hampshire 

180 

23+ 

76+ 

21 

36 

6 

63 

35 

65 

New  York  (Sing  Sing, 

Clinton  and  Auburn) , 

3,488 

55+ 

44+ 

251 

1,410 

151 

1,812 

51+ 

48+ 

North  Carolina 

495 

85+ 

l-t+ 

31 

3 

15 

49 

10 

90 

Ohio      . 

1,633 

20 

80 

68 

367 

35 

470 

28+ 

71+ 

Oregon 

93 

8+ 

91+ 

19 

11 

5 

35 

37+ 

62+ 

Pennsylvania 

1,764 

57+ 

42+ 

140 

368 

56 

564 

31+ 

68+ 

Rhode  Island 

92 

44+ 

55+ 

11 

20 

6 

37 

40+ 

59+ 

South  Carolina 

372 

79+ 

20+ 

68 

130 

10 

208 

65+ 

44+ 

Texas  . 

1,738 

94+ 

5+ 

287 

169 

45 

501 

28+ 

71+ 

Vermont 

176 

40+ 

59+ 

29 

41 

19 

89 

50+ 

49+ 

Wisconsin    . 

, 

346 

16+ 

83+ 

33 

93 

15 

141 

40+ 

59+ 

Totals    . 

20,359 

- 

- 

2,821 

5,182 

794 

8,797 

43+ 

56+ 

By  these  figures,  which  relate  only  to  the  convict  popula- 
tion in  state  prisons,  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  Massachusetts, 
38-|-  per  cent  of  her  state  convicts  belong  to  the  classes  des- 
ignated A.  B.  C. ;  while  for  all  the  States  considered  the 
average  percentage  is  43. 

From  data  at  hand  we  learn  that  Massachusetts  is  repre- 
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sented  by  266  convicts,  born  within  her  borders,  among  all 
the  state  prison  inmates  in  all  the  States  named  in  the  fore- 
going table.  Certainly  this  Commonwealth  has  not  gradu- 
ated, for  twenty-one  States  to  care  for,  a  very  large  body  of 
criminals  of  the  higher  grades. 

While,  by  the  statistics  presented,  it  has  been  shown  that 
sixty  per  cent  of  all  sentences  for  crime  are  attributable 
directly  to  the  use  or  illegal  sale  of  liquor,  yet,  in  how  far 
rum  is  responsible  for  the  balance  of  crime  —  the  remaining 
forty  per  cent  —  we  have  no  present  means  of  determining. 
That  this  element,  so  essential  to  the  full  understanding  of 
the  question,  may  not  l)e  wanting,  we  have  instituted,  in  the 
nine  courts  in  Suffolk  County,  which  have  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion, an  investigation  which  involves  the  history  and  par- 
ticular study  of  each  case  —  other  than  distinctive  rum 
crimes  —  sentenced  by  these  courts,  and  which  will  show 
the  direct  or  indirect  influence  of  intemperance  upon  each 
crime.  This  investigation  was  commenced  Sept.  1,  1879,  and 
will  cover  the  sentences  by  the  courts  named  for  the  period 
of  one  year.  We  shall  present  the  results  in  the  next  annual 
report. 


Part  IV. 


DIVOECES    IN   MASSACHUSETTS. 


1860-1878. 


Paht    IV. 

DIYOIICES    IN    MASSACHUSETTS. 

1860-1878. 


The  statistics  of  divorces  in  this  State  have  never  been 
published  in  full.  During  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature 
it  became  necessary,  in  response  to  requests  by  members  for 
such  statistics,  to  gather  them  from  the  courts  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Boston.  This  led  to  the  extension  of  the 
work,  to  include  all  the  counties.  A  few  features  of  these 
statistics  were  presented  in  argument  in  the  Senate,  and 
thus,  belonging  to  the  public,  were  afterwards  used  by  writ- 
ers, especially  in  the  "  Vermont  Chronicle  "  and  the  "  Boston 
Herald,"  and  have  attracted  much  attention.  We  have, 
therefore,  in  response  to  the  desire  for  complete  information, 
upon  a  topic  of  so  much  importance,  and  in  regard  to  which 
so  little  was  really  known,  taken  pains  to  perfect  the  statis- 
tics of  divorces  in  Massachusetts,  from  1860  to  1878  inclusive, 
and  now  present  them  tabulated,  and  with  a  full  analysis. 
These  statistics  were  gathered  directly  from  the  dockets  of 
the  courts  by  our  own  force ;  and,  in  order  to  secure  perfect 
accuracy,  the  dockets  were  subjected  to  two  examinations. 
The  clerks  of  courts  in  all  parts  of  the  State  afforded  every 
facility  for  carrying  on  the  work,  and  took  great  interest  in 
its  prosecution. 

We  have  deemed  this  Part  perfectly  legitimate  to  our  de- 
partment ;  certainly  it  belongs  to  no  other,  and  as  there  is  no 
law  providing  for  the  report  of  statistics  of  this  kind,  we 
have  taken  the  liberty  to  publish  them,  as  being  of  great  im- 
portance in  discussing  the  social  condition  of  our  people. 
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Table  I.  —  Causes  for  Divorce  as  alleged  in  Libels,  loith  Number 

in  each  Year. 


Causes  fob  Divokce  as  Alleged  in 

1860 
Libels. 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 
8 
9 

10 

11 
12 

13 
14 
15 

16 

17 
18 

19 
20 
21 

22 

23 
24 

25 
26 
27 

28 
29 
30 

31 

32 
33 

34 
35 
36 

37 

38 
39 

40 
41 

42 

43 
44 
45 

46 
47 
48 

Adultery   

Males 

Females 

Adultery  and  Cruelty 

Males 

Females 

Adultery  and  Extreme  Cruelty 

Males 

Females 

Adultery,  Cruelty,  and  Neglect  to 

Provide 

Males 

Females 

Adultery  and  Desertion     . 

Males 

Females 

Adultery,  Desertion,  and  Neglect 

to  Provide 

Males 

Females 

Adultery  and  Intoxication 

Males      ....;.. 
Females 

Adultery,  Intoxication,  and  Neglect 

to  Provide 

Males 

Females 

Adultery  and  Neglect  to  Provide  . 
Males       ....... 

Females 

Desertion 

Males 

Females 

Desertion,  and  Cruel  and  Abusive 

Treatment    

Males 

Females 

Desertion  and  Cruelty 

Males 

Females 

Desertion,  Cruelty,  and  Neglect  to 

Provide 

Males 

Females 

Desertion,  Intoxication,  and  Cruelty 

Males 

Females 

Desertion,  and  Neglect  to  I'rovide  . 

Males 

Females ....... 

Ten  Years  Apart    

Males 

Females 

115 
51 
64 

1 
1 
1 

1 

2 
2 

117 
42 
75 

3 
3 

98 
44 
54 

1 

1 

115 
•27 

88 

3 
3 

90 

40 
50 

1 
1 

92 
30 
62 

2 
2 

96 
47 
49 

1 

1 

2 
2 

88 
34 
54 

1 
1 

4 

4 

127 
54 
73 

1 

1 

124 
36 

88 

4 
4 

181 

89 
92 

_ 

125 
44 

81 

8 
8 

233 

112 
121 

1 

1 

138 
58 
80 

4 
4 
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Table  1.  —  Causes  for  Divorce  as  alleged  in  Libels,  tvith  Ninnber 

in  each  Year. 


1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

Totals. 

179 

72 

107 

3 
3 

76 
26 
50 

1 

1 

193 

72 
Vil 

1 

124 
26 
98 

1 
1 

2 
2 

186 

82 
104 

4 

4 

1 
1 

122 
54 

78 

2 
2 

1 
1 

218 

87 

131 

_ 
- 

1 
1 

133 
51 
82 

1 

1 

4 
4 
1 
1 

164 
64 

100 

1 

1 

138 
59 
79 

1 
1 

2 
2 

164 

73 
91 

2 
2 

1 

1 

151 
46 
105 

1 
1 

178 

72 
106 

1 
1 

2 
2 

189 

64 

125 

2 
2 

173 

82 
91 

~ 

1 
1 

281 
97 
184 

1 
1 

131 
69 
63 

1 

1 
1 

1 

~ 

245 
131 
114 

2 
2 

8 
8 

115 

46 
69 

2 
2 

212 

78 

134 

2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 

141 

64 

77 

1 
1 

1 
1 

213 

70 

143' 

143 

77 
66 

- 
5 
5 

2 

2 

241 
98 
143 

1 

1 
1 
1 

3 
3 

2,925 
1,296 
1,629 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 
22 
22 

2 
2 
8 
8 

2,924 
1,061 
1,863 

3 

3 
5 
5 

2 
2 
1 
1 
50 
56 
2 

1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 

13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 

19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 

25 
26 
27 

28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 

34 
35 
36 

37 
38 
39 

40 
41 
42 

43 
44 
45 

46 

47 
48 
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Table  I.  —  Causes  for  Divorce  as  alleged  in  LibeJs,  tvith  Number 
in  each  Year.  —  Continued. 


Causes  fok  Divoece  as  alleged  in 
Libels. 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

49 
50 
51 

52 

53 
54 

55 
56 
57 

58 

59 
60 

61 
62 
63 

64 

65 
66 

67 
68 
69 

70 
71 

72 

73 

74 
75 

76 

77 
78 

79 
80 
81 

82 
83 
84 

85 

86 
87 

88 
89 
90 

91 
92 
93 

94 
95 
96 

97 

98 
09 

Intoxication 

Males 

Females 

Intoxication    and    Abusive    Treat- 
ment       

Males 

Females 

Intoxication  and  Desertion 

Males 

Females 

Intoxication  and  Neglect  to  Pro- 
vide        

Males 

Females 

Extreme  Cruelty  

Males 

Females 

Extreme   Ckueltt,  and  Cruel   and 
Abusive  Treatment 

Males 

Females 

Extreme  Cruelty  and  Desertion    . 

Males 

Females 

Extreme  Cruelty  and  Intoxication, 

Males 

Females 

Extreme  Crltelty,  Intoxication,  and 
Neglect  to  Provide  . 

Males 

Females 

Extreme  Cruelty  and  Neglect  to 

Provide        

Males     .        .        .        . 

Females 

Cruelty     

Males 

Females 

Cruelty  and  Intoxication  . 

Males 

Females 

Cruelty,  Intoxication,  and  Neglect 

TO  Provide 

Males 

Females 

Cruelty  and  Neglect  to  Provide    . 

Males 

Females 

Cruel  Treatment  

Males 

Females 

Cruel  Treatment  and  Intoxication, 

Males 

Females 

Cruel  Treatment,  Intoxication,  and 
Neglect  to  Provide  . 

Males 

Females 

1 
1 

1 

1 
10 
10 

2 

2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

3 
3 

1 
1 

2 
2 

_ 

5 
5 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 
1 

7 
7 

1 
1 

10 
10 

1 
1 
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Causes  for  Divorce  as  alleged  in  Libels,  with  Number 
'in  each  Year.  —  Continued. 


1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1873 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

Totals. 

1 

1 

4 
4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

5 
5 

1 
1 

1 

1 

10 
10 

1 

1 

I 

2 
2 

1 
1 

10 
10 

1 
1 

1 

1 

3 
3 

1 
1 

1 
1 

3 
3 

7 
7 

5 
5 

_ 

32 

6 

26 

1 
1 

16 
16 

1 

1 

5 
5 
2 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 

72 

S 
64 

1 
1 

1 

1 

36 

36 

3 
3 

2 

10 
10 
2 
2 

3 
3 
5 
5 

90 
9 
81 

1 
1 
1 
1 

29 
29 

i 
4 

1 

1 

1 
1 
6 
6 

1 
1 

1 

1 

13 

13 

6 
6 

86 
4 

82 

1 

1 

31 

31 

2 
2 

4 
4 

1 

1 
6 
6 
7 
7 

2 

2 

73 
3 

70 

1 
1 

~ 

29 
29 

1 
1 

3 
3 

19 

19 

5 

5 

2 
2 

4 

4 

85 

6 

79 

3 
3 

1 
1 

27 
27 

1 

3 
3 

2 
2 

445 

36 

409 

2 
2 
6 
6 

4 

4 

245 

245 

4 
4 
2 
2 
16 
16 

4 
4 

11 
11 
64 
64 
15 
15 

1 

1 
14 
14 
27 
27 
13 
13 

8 
8 

49 
50 
51 

52 
53 
54 

55 
56 
57 

58 
59 
60 

61 
62 
63 

64 
65 
66 

67 
68 
69 

70 
71 
72 

73 

74 
75 

76 

78 

79 
80 
81 

82 
83 
84 

85 
86 
87 

88 
89 
90 

91 
92 
93 

94 
95 
96 

97 
98 
99 
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Causes  f 07'  Divorce  as  alleged  in  Libels,  toilh  Nnmher 
in  each  Yea7\  —  Concluded. 


Causes  for  Divorce  as  alleged  in 
Libels. 

186a 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

18C6 

100 
101 
102 

103 

104 
105 

106 

107 
lOS 

109 

110 
111 

112 

113 
114 

115 

116 
117 

118 

119 
120 

121 
122 
123 

124 
125 
126 

127 

128 
129 

130 
131 
132 

Cruel  and  Abusive  Treatment 
Males    ....... 

Females 

Cruel  and  Abusive  Treatment  and 

Adultery 

Males 

Females 

Cruel  Treatment  and  Desertion    . 

JiLiles 

Females 

Cruel  and  Asusm;  Treatment  and 
Intoxication      .        .        .        .      •  . 

Males 

Females 

Cruel  and  Abusive  Treatment  and 
Neglect  to  Provide  . 

Males 

Females 

Abusive  Treatment      .... 

Males 

Females 

Abusive  Treatment  and  Cruel  Neg- 
lect         

Males 

Females 

Neglect  to  Provide     .... 

Males 

Females 

Cruel  Neglect 

Males 

Females 

Impotenct         

Males 

Females 

Imprisonment 

Males 

Females 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
2 
2 

3 
3 

4 
4 

6 
6 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 
2 

2 
2 

2 
2 

8 
8 

2 
2 

1 

1 

2 
2 
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Table  I.  —  Causes  for  Divorce  as  alleged  in  Libels,  toitli  Number 
in  each  Year.  —  Concluded. 


1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1873 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

Totals. 

3 
3 

5 
5 

2 

1 
1 

5 

5 

\ 

1 

6 
6 

1 
1 
3 
3 

2 
2 

3 

3 

1 
1 

4 
4 

2 
2 

1 

1 

3 
3 
1 
1 

2 

1 
1 

3 
3 

6 
6 

3 

1 
2 

1 

1 

3 
3 

2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 

4 
4 

6 
6 

7 

7 

20 
20 

2 
2 

32 
32 

2 
2 

15 
15 

1 
1 
1 

1 

13 
13 

i 

1 
3 
3 

20 
20 

1 

1 

16 

16 

2 

2 
2 

46 
46 

4 

4 

1 
1 
7 
7 

2 
2 

49 
49 

1 
1 

4 

4 

10 
10 

2 

2 
7 
7 

172 

172 

1 

1 
1 

1 

13 
13 

1 

1 
1 
1 

2 

2 

130 

130 

4 

4 

17 

6 

11 

50 

1 

49 

100 
101 
102 

103 
104 
105 

106 
107 
108 

109 
110 
111 

112 
113 
114 

115 
116 
117 

118 
119 
120 

121 
122 
123 

124 
125 
126 

127 
128 
129 

130 
131 
132 
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Table   II.  —  The   State.  —  By  Years  and  Statute  Causes. 


Table  III. — Barnstable  County.; — By  Years  and  Statute  Causes. 


Adultery. 

Desertion. 

M. 

F. 

Both 

Sexes. 

M. 

F. 

Both 

Sexes. 

I860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 

1 

2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 

4 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 
3 

,    4 
2 
2 

2 

2 
3 
3 
3 
4 
2 

1 
4 
2 
6 

7 
2 
2 

3 

2 

1 
3 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
4 

2 

1 

1 

1 
3 
2 
1 
1 
4 
5 
13 
2 
8 
2 
3 

3 

2 
3 
1 
4 
2 

4 
3 
2 
3 
4 
7 
16 
3 
9 
3 
7 

Totals     .... 

23 

22 

45 

29 

51 

80 
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Table   II.  — The    State.  — By  Years  and  Statute  Causes. 


Cbue 

SIVE 

L  AND   ABU- 
rRBATMENT. 

Neglect  to 
Provide. 

Impkison- 

MENT. 

Impotenct. 

Totals. 

M. 

F. 

Both 

Sexes 

M. 

F. 

Both 

S'x's 

M. 

„      Both 

*•    Sexes 

M. 

F. 

Both 

Sexes 

M. 

F. 

Both 

Sexes 

1 

1 

1 

1 

_ 

1 

1 

93 

150 

243 

I860 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

3 

_ 

2 

2 

_ 

1 

1 

71 

163 

234 

1861 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

3 

_ 

4 

4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

70 

126 

196 

1862 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

6 

6 

_ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

82 

125 

207 

1863 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

90 

180 

270 

1864 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

10 

10 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

133 

200 

333 

1865 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 

- 

1 

171 

221 

392 

1866 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

9 

9 

_ 

3 

5 

1 

1 

2 

99 

183 

282 

1867 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

7 

7 

_ 

3 

3 

_ 

1 

1 

98 

241 

339 

1868 

_ 

_ 

_ 

6 

6 

_ 

4 

4 

1 

_ 

1 

127 

212 

339 

1869 

_ 

3 

3 

_ 

4 

4 

1 

1 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

138 

241 

379 

1870 

_ 

4 

4 

_ 

7 

7 

_ 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

124 

201 

325 

1871 

_ 

3 

3 

- 

3 

3 

- 

2 

2 

- 

1 

1 

119 

224 

34:* 

1872 

_ 

8 

8 

_ 

6 

6 

_ 

7 

7 

_ 

_ 

_ 

142 

307 

449 

1873 

_ 

27 

27 

_ 

32 

32 

_ 

2 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

187 

460 

647 

1874 

_ 

35 

35 

_ 

14 

14 

_ 

3 

3 

1 

1 

2 

209 

368 

577 

1875 

_ 

36 

36 

- 

18 

18 

- 

2 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

128 

397 

525 

1876 

_ 

54 

54 

_ 

7 

7 

_ 

2 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

137 

416 

553 

1S77 

- 

53 

53 

11 

11 

- 

7 

7 

- 

2 

2 

182 

418 

600 

1878 

- 

223 

223 

- 

154 

154 

1 

49 

50 

6 

11 

17 

2,400 

4,833 

7,233 

Table  III. — Barnstable  County. — By  Years  and  Statute  Causes. 


Extreme  Cruelty. 

Totals. 

TEARS. 

Males. 

Females. 

Both 

Sexes. 

Males. 

Females. 

Both 
Sexes. 

- 

1 

2 

1 
2 

4 

2 
2 
3 
5 
2 
2 
3 
2 
3 
2 
4 
2 
6 
1 
4 
1 
4 

1 

2 

1 

2 
3 
3 
5 
3 
1 
2 
4 
7 

16 
3 

12 
4 
7 

5 
2 
2 
3 
3 
7 
5 
5 
8 
5 
4 
4 
8 
9 

22 
4 

16 
5 

11 

1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1873 
1876 
1877 
1878 

- 

3 

3 

52 

76 

128 
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Table  IV.  —  Berkshiue  County. — By  Years  and  Statute  Causes. 


Aduitert. 

Desertion. 

Intoxication. 

Extreme 
Crueltt. 

M. 

F. 

Both 
Sexes 

M. 

F. 

Both 

Sexes 

! 

M. 

F. 

Both 

Sexes 

M. 

F. 

Both 
Sexes 

I860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 

0 

1 

2 
1 

5 
4 

5 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
2 
3' 

2 

6 
4 
6 
3 
5 
5 
5 
10 
6 
9 
6 

I 
3 
3 

1 

5 
3 
2 

7 
4 

11 
7 
5 
7 

10 

11 
7 

10 
7 
8 
6 
5 
6 
1 

2 

2 

I 

3 

2 
3 
2 
1 
3 
6 
2 
4 
2 

1 

3 
4 
3 

3 
3 

4 
1 
2 
3 

1 
2 
6 
9 
3 
3 
6 
6 

5 
6 
3 

3 

7 
6 
4 
4 
6 
2 
2 

5 
12 
11 

7 
5 
6 

7 

- 

_ 

2 
3 

5 

1 

i 

5 

1 

- 

5 

4 
1 

5 

4 
1 

Tots 

Is     . 

39 

S3 

122 

39 

62 

101 

I      - 

11     1     11 

-    1     10     1     10 

Table  V.  —  Bristol  County.  —  By  Years  and  Statute  Causes. 


YEARS. 

Adultery. 

Desertion. 

Intoxication. 

Extreme 
Cruelty. 

M. 

y.       Both 

■     : Sexes 

M. 

F. 

Both 

Sexes 

M. 

X,       Both 
^-     1  Sexes 

M. 

F. 

Both 
Sexes 

1860  . 

1861  . 

1862  . 

1863  . 
18li4    . 

1865  . 

1866  . 

1867  . 

1868  . 

1869  . 

1870  . 

1871  . 

1872  . 

1873  . 

1874  . 

1875  . 

1876  . 
1S77    . 
1878    . 

4 

8 

2 

4 

10 

13 

11 

7 

4 

10 

8 

3 

8 

5 

9 
6 
3 

7 

122 

3 

8 
5 
3 
4 
6 
9 
8 
14 
10 
10 
6 
6 
7 
4 
8 
5 
5 
7 

128 

7 
16 

7 

7 
14 
19 
20 
15 
18 
20 
18 

9 

14 
12 

4 
17 
11 

8 
14 

4 
2 
1 

1 
2 
1 

7 

1 

2 
9 
5 
2 
6 
7 
8 
7 

11 
5 

3 

6 

10 

5 

7 

7 

7 

3 

9 

9 

12 

4 

6 

10 

18 

11 

10 

14 

8 

7 

8 

11 

6 

9 

8 

14 

4 

9 

11 

21 

9 

8 

16 

25 

19 

17 

25 

13 

- 

1 

5 
3 
3 
5 
4 

1 

5 
3 
3 
5 

4 

- 

1 

1 

2 
6 
6 
2 

7 
6 

1 

1 

2 
5 
6 

7 
5 

Totals    . 

250 

81 

159 

240 

- 

21 

21 

- 

29 

29 
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Table  IV. — Berkshire  County.  —  By  Years  and  Statute  Causes. 


Cruel  and 

Abusive 
Treativient. 

Neglect  to 
Provide. 

Imprisonment. 

Totals. 

YEARS. 

M. 

F. 

Both 

Sexes 

M. 

F. 

Both 

Sexes 

M. 

F. 

Both 
Sexes 

M. 

F. 

Both 
Sexes 

- 

1 

3 

1 

1 

3 

1 

- 

1 

1 

4 

1 
1 

1 

1 

4 
1 

1 

- 

1 
1 

1 
1 

7 
3 

2 

1 

9 
6 
3 
4 
8 
3 
2 
4 
7 
4 
7 
4 
3 
1 

3 

6 

3 

6 

7 

9 

7 

6 

7 

8 

10 

8 

11 

13 

19 

15 

13 

19 

11 

10 

9 

5 

7 

7 

18 

13 

9 

11 

16 

13 

10 

15 

20 

23 

22 

17 

12 

1860 

1861 

1862        i 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

- 

5 

5 

- 

8 

8 

- 

2 

2 

78 

181 

259 

Table 

V.- 

—  Bristol  County 

.  —  By  Years  and  Statute  Causes. 

Cruel  and 

Abusive 
Treatment. 

Neglect  to 
Provide. 

Imprison- 
ment. 

Impotenct. 

Totals. 

TEARS 

M. 

F. 

Both 
Sexes 

JM. 
1 

F. 

Both 

Sexes 

M. 

F. 

Both 
Sexes 

M. 

F. 

Both 

Sexes 

M. 

F. 

Both 

Sexes 

- 

1 
1 

3 

9 
5 

1 

1 

3 
9 
5 

- 

1 

1 

2 
2 
2 

2 

1 

1 

2 
2 
2 

2 

- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

8 
10 

3 

6 
12 
14 
18 

8 

4 
12 
17 

8 
10 
11 

7 
17 
13 
14 
12 

7 
14 
16 

8 
11 
13 
17 
11 
24 
19 
23 
13 
13 
19 
35 
30 
25 
40 
32 

15 
24 
18 
14 
23 
27 
35 
19 
28 
31 
40 
21 
23 
30 
42 
47 
38 
54 
44 

1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 

- 

19 

19 

,   - 

10 

10 

- 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

204 

369 

573 
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Table  VI.  —  Dukes  Couktt.  —  By  Tears  and  Statute  Causes. 


Adultery. 

Desertion. 

M. 

F. 

Both 
Sexes. 

M. 

F. 

Both 
Sexes. 

1860  . 

1861  . 

1862  . 

1863  . 

1864  . 

1865  . 

1866  . 

1867  . 

1868  . 

1869  . 

1870  . 

1871  . 

1872  . 

1873  . 
187-i  . 

1875  . 

1876  . 

1877  . 

1878  . 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

2 
1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 
1 

Totals 

4 

2 

.  6 

5 

6 

11 

Table  VII.  —  Essex  Couxtt.  —  By  Years  and  Statute  Causes. 
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Table  VI. 

—  Dukes  County.  - 

—  By  Years  and  Statute  Ca 

uses. 

Intoxication. 

Extreme  Cruelty. 

Totals 

Pi 

< 

M.           F. 

Both 

Sexes. 

M. 

F. 

Both 

Sexes. 

M. 

F. 

Both 

Sexes. 

1860 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

1861 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

1 

1862 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

2 

2 

1863 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_        j 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1864 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

1865 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

2 

1866 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

-    1          - 

_ 

1867 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

2 

1868 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1869 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1870 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1871 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

_ 

3 

1872 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1     i 

1 

1873 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1874 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

2 

1875 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

1876 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1877 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1878 

1 

1 

- 

1    . 

1 

9 

10, 

19 
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Table  VIII;  —  Franklin  County.  —  By  Tears  and  Statute  Causes. 


Adultery. 

Desertion. 

Intoxication. 

• 

M. 

F. 

Both 
Sexes. 

M. 

„         Both 
*  •       Sexes. 

M. 

F. 

Both 

Sexes. 

1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 

1 

2 
2 

1 

1 
2 

1 
7 

1 

2 

1 

1 
2 

4 

2 

4 
2 
4 
2 
2 
1 
3 
2 
2 

1 
3 
3 

4 

1 

4 
2 
5 
2 
5 
4 
3 
8 
4 
2 
4 
1 
1 
4 
5 

3 

1 
5 

2 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 

1 

4 
3 

1 

2 
1 

2 
2 
3 
5 
2 
1 

3 
3 
3 

3 

4 

4 
5 

1 
2 
1 

2 
4 
2 
4 
6 
3 
2 
3 
4 
3 
4 

- 

1 
1 

1 

1 

Tc 

tals 

24 

35 

59 

22 

35 

57 

- 

2     j          2 

Table  IX.  — Hampden  County.  —  By  Years  and  Statute  Causes. 


YEARS. 

Adultery. 

Desertion. 

Intoxication. 

Extreme 
Cruelty. 

M. 

F. 

Both 

Sexes 

M. 

F, 

Both 

Sexes 

M. 

F. 

Both 

Sexes 

M. 

F. 

Both 

Sexes 

1860  . 

1861  . 

1862  . 

1863  . 

1864  . 

1865  . 

1866  . 

1867  . 

1868  . 

1869  . 

1870  . 

1871  . 

1872  . 

1873  . 

1874  . 

1875  . 

1876  . 

1877  . 

1878  . 

9 
2 
5 
3 

5 
8 
8 

4 

8 

1 
7 
6 
3 
5 
8 

13 
2 

2 
2 
4 
11 
10 
7 
4 
5 
5 
5 
6 
10 
6 
5 
5 
6 
5 

13 
11 
4 

7 

7 

16 

18 

15 

4 

9 

13 

5 

6 

11 

13 

11 

8 

11 

13 

1  f 

!    i 

3 

6 

1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
9 
6 
4 
2 
6 

4 
6 
5 
9 
5 
8 
7 
4 
3 
9 
7 
8 

4 

14 

10 

7 

7 

14 

6 
7 
9 

12 
8 
8 

13 
4 
3 

10 
9 

10 
2 
5 

23 

16 

11 
9 

20 

- 

1 

1 
4 
9 
9 
6 
9 

1 

1 
4 
9 
9 
6 
9 

- 

1 

1 
3 
1 
3 

1 

1 

1 
4 
2 
1 
1 
4 

1 

1 
3 
1 
3 

1 

1 
1 
4 
2 
1 
1 
4 

Totals     . 

82 

113 

195 

54 

131 

185 

- 

39 

39 

- 

24 

24 
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Table  VIII.  — Franklin  County.  —  By  Years  and  Statute  Causes. 


Extreme 
Cruelty. 

Cruel  and  Abu- 
sivn  Treatment. 

Imprisonment. 

Totals. 

< 

M. 

F. 

Both 

Sexes. 

M. 

F. 

Both 

Sexes. 

M. 

F. 

Both 
Sexes. 

M. 

F. 

Both 
Sexes. 

- 

1 
1 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

2 

1 

1 
2 

1 

3 
1 
1 
5 
2 
2 
1 

3 
4 
1 

8 
2 
1 
3 
4 
1 
1 
3 

5 
4 
3 

3 

2 
5 
2 
4 
5 
4 
4 
8 
7 
3 
2 
4 
7 
7 

8 
5 
4 
5 
5 
4 
6 
2 
7 
9 
5 
12 
10 
8 
6 
6 
5 
8 
10 

1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 

- 

2 

2 

- 

1 

1 

- 

4 

4 

46 

79 

125 

Table  IX.  — 

Hampden  County. 

—  By  Years  and  Statute  Causes. 

Cruel  and 

Abusive 
Treatment. 

Neglect  to 
Provide. 

Imprisonment. 

Totals. 

TEARS. 

M. 

F. 

Both 
Sexes 

M. 

-p       Both 

■      Sexes 

M. 

F. 

Both 

Sexes 

M. 

F. 

Both 

Sexes 

- 

1 

2 
1 
1 
8 
5 

1 
2 
1 
1 
8 
5 

- 

1 

1 

2 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
2 

1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

- 

1 

1 

2 
10 
6 
8 
6 
5 
14 
8 

5 

10 

2 

2 

2 

16 

12 

7 

7 

14 

17 
10 

7 
11 
10 
22 
20 
15 
11 
15 
14 
13 

7 
17 
31 
28 
24 
29 
39 

19 
20 
13 
19 
16 
27 
34 
23 
11 
20 
24 
15 
9 
19 
47 
40 
31 
36 
53 

1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 

- 

18 

18 

- 

14 

14 

- 

1 

1 

136 

340 

476 
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Table  X.  —  Hampshire  County.  —  By  Years  and  Statute  Cannes. 


Adultery. 

Desertion. 

Intoxication. 

M. 

F. 

Both 

Sexes. 

M. 

F. 

Both 
Sexes. 

M. 

F. 

Both 
Sexes. 

I860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
187-t 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 

4 

2 
2 
2 
3 

1 
1 

1 
1 
2 
2 

1 
2 

1 

2 
4 

2 

3 

1 
2 

1 
1 
3 
4 
5 

3 

2 

3 

6 
2 

2 
2 
6 
2 
3 

2 
2 
5 
6 
6 
2 

4 
2 
2 

7 

1 

6 
1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

2 
6 
5 
4 
4 
6 

2 
1 

1 
1 
3 

\ 

1 
5 
2 
3 
1 
1 

2 

3 
2 

7 

2 
2 
1 
1 
8 
2 
3 
1 
6 
3 
3 
4 
1 
2 
8 
5 
7 
6 
13 

- 

1 

1 
2 

1 
1 

Totals 

31 

30 

61 

41 

37 

78 

- 

4 

4 

Table  XI.  —  Middlesex  County.  —  By  Years  and  Statute  Causes. 
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Table  X.  —  Hampshire  County. — By  Years  and  Statute  Causes. 


Extreme 
Cruelty. 

Cruel  and  Abu- 
sive Treatment. 

Neglect  to 
Provide. 

Totals. 

TEARS. 

M. 

F. 

Both 
Sexes 

M. 

F. 

Both 

Sexes. 

M. 

F. 

Both 

Sexes 

M. 

F. 

Both 
Sexes 

- 

1 
2 

1 

1 

1 
2 

2 

1 
2  ■ 

] 

1 

1 
2 

2 

- 

1 

2 
1 
2 

1 

1 

2 
1 
2 
1 

- 

1 
1 

1 

1 

4 
3 
2 
2 
8 
2 
3 

2 
2 
2 
5 
1 
4 
6 
6 
4 
6 
10 

4 
1 
2 
1 
•     8 
2 
3 
1 
6 
3 
7 
5 
7 
1 
4 
8 
7 
5 
15 

8 

4 

4 

3 

16 

4 

6 

1 

8 

5 

9 

10 

8 

5 

10 

14 

11 

11 

25 

1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 

- 

10 

10 

- 

7 

7 

- 

2 

2 

72 

90 

162 

Table  XI.  - 

-  Middlesex  County.  — 

-By  Years  and  Statute  Causes. 

Cruel  and 

Abusive 

Treatment. 

Neglect  to 
Provide. 

Imprison- 
ment. 

Impotenct. 

Totals. 

TEARS. 

M. 

F. 

Both 

Sexes 

M. 

F. 

1 
2 
2 
3 

3 

1 

2 
5 
1 
3 

1 

Both 

Sexes 

M. 

F. 

Both 
Sexes 

M. 

F. 

Both 

Sexes 

M. 

F. 

Both 

Sexes 

- 

1 
15 
9 
6 
5 
8 

1 
15 
9 
6 
5 
8 

1 
2 
2 
3 

3 

1 

2 
5 
1 
3 

1 

- 

1 
2 

1 

1 

1 
2 

1 
1 
1 

1 
2 

1 
2 
1 

_ 

1 

1 
2 

I 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

2 
1 

1 

10 
15 
10 
13 
19 
24 
25 
27 
18 
20 
15 
8 
19 
28 
38 
31 
17 
29 
28 

32 
22 
19 
16 
23 
38 
41 
37 
44 
29 
42 
29 
45 
71 
87 
59 
69 
63 
60 

42 
37 
29 
29 
42 
62 
66 
64 
62 
49 
57 
37 
64 
99 
125 
90 
86 
92 
88 

1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 

- 

44 

44 

-     24 

24 

- 

14 

14 

1 

3 

4 

394 

826 

1,220 
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Table  XII 

. 

Nantucket  County. 

—  By  Years  and  Statute  Causes. 

Adultery. 

Desebtiok. 

Intoxication. 

TEARS. 

M. 

F. 

Both 

Sexes. 

M. 

F. 

Both 

Sexes. 

M. 

F. 

Both 
Sexes. 

1860 

1861    . 

1 

_ 

1 

1 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1862    . 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1863    . 

1 

_ 

1 

_ 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1864    . 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1865    . 

1 

_ 

1 

1 

1 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1866    . 

1 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1867    . 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1868    . 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1869    . 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1870    . 

_ 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1871    . 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1872    . 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1873    . 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1874    . 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

1875    . 

1 

_ 

1 

1 

1 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1876    . 

_ 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

1877    . 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1878    . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Totals 

5 

2 

7 

3 

8 

11 

2 

2 

Table  XIII.  —  Norfolk  County.  —  By  Years  and  Stattite  Causes. 


YEARS 

Adultery. 

Desertion. 

Intoxication. 

Extreme 
Cruelty. 

M. 

F. 

Both 

Sexes 

M. 

F. 

Both 
Sexes 

M. 

F. 

Both 

Sexes 

M. 

F. 

Both 
Sexes 

1860  . 

1861  . 

1862  . 

1863  . 

1864  . 

1865  . 

1866  . 

1867  . 
1H68    . 

1869  . 

1870  . 

1871  . 

1872  . 

1873  . 

1874  . 

1875  . 

1876  ; 

1877  . 

1878  . 

4 

1 
1 
3 
6 
3 

3 

2 

1 
2 
2 
2 

2 

3 

2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
1 
1 
3 
3 
1 

2 
3 
1 
2 

1 

3 

6 
1 
3 
3 
5 
8 
6 
1 
4 
5 
3 
2 
2 
4 
5 
1 
4 
6 

2 

1 

1 
1 
3 
1 
2 
2 
4 
4 
3 
2 

4 

2 

1 

3 

6 
1 
4 
5 
5 
3 
2 
5 

2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
6 
7 
5 
6 

3 
6 
3 
5 

0 

6 
4 
5 
6 
2 
4 
6 
7 
5 
4 
10 
7 
7 
7 

1 
2 

_ 

1 

3 

2 
1 

1 

2 
4 

4 
1 

- 

1 
1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 
1 
1 

1 

2 
1 

2 

Totals 

37 

35 

72 

33 

69 

102 

3 

9 

12 

- 

9 

9 
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Table  XII.  — Nantucket  County. — By  Years  and  Statute  Causes. 


Extreme 
Cruelty. 

Cruel  and  Abu- 
sive Treatment. 

Neglect  to 

PROVIDE. 

Totals. 

< 

M. 

F. 

Both 

Sexes 

M. 

F. 

Both 

Sexes 

M. 

F. 

Both 
Sexes 

M. 

F. 

Both 

Sexes 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

2 

1 

2 
1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

2 
2 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
2 

1 

2 
1 

2 

3 

1 

2 
2 
1 

1 
1 
1 
3 
2 

1 

1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

8 

15 

23 

Table  XIII.  —  Norfolk  County.  —  By  Years  and  Statute  Causes. 


Cruel  and 

Abusive 
Treatment. 

Neglect  to 
Provide. 

Imprisonment. 

Totals. 

YEARS. 

M. 

-c-       Both 
*•    'Sexes 

M. 

Tj,       Both 

■      Sexes 

M. 

F. 

Both 

Sexes 

M. 

F. 

Both 

Sexes 

- 

2 
2 

2 
2 

- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

4 

2 
2 
1 
4 
7 
6 
1 
5 
5 
4 
5 
5 
4 
7 

6 
6 

7 
9 
3 
8 

8 
6 
6 
6 
1 
5 
5 
6 
3 
8 

13 

8 

11 

11 

7 
13 

5 
10 

8 
12 
13 
12 

7 

6 
10 

9 
11 

8 
12 
20 

8 
17 
17 

1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
186S 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 

- 

- 

4 

4 

1 

3 

4 

74 

131 

205 
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Table  XIV. — Plymouth  County. — By  Years  and  Statute  Causes. 


Aduitert. 

Desertion. 

Intoxication. 

YEARS. 

» 

M. 

F. 

Both 
Sexes. 

M. 

F. 

Both 
Sexes.  ] 

M. 

F. 

Both 
Sexes. 

1860    ....*. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

1861 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

4     1 

- 

- 

1862 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

5     i 

- 

- 

- 

1863 

_ 

3 

3 

3 

3 

6     1 

- 

- 

1864 

_ 

2 

2 

- 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

1865 

1 

1 

2 

5 

4 

9 

- 

- 

- 

1866 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

6 

- 

- 

- 

1867 

_ 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1868 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

- 

- 

- 

1869 

6 

1 

7 

1 

4 

5 

- 

- 

- 

1870 

2 

2 

4 

1 

3 

4 

- 

- 

1871 

4 

2 

6 

1 

5 

6 

- 

- 

- 

1872 

4 

1 

5 

6 

4 

10 

- 

- 

- 

1873 

2 

- 

2 

3 

6 

9  : 

- 

- 

- 

1874 

_ 

•7 

2 

6 

4 

10       : 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1875 

1 

_ 

1 

6 

4 

10 

3 

3 

1876 

_ 

5 

5 

4 

2 

6     ' 

o 

2 

1877 

1 

_ 

1 

,       3 

6 

9     ' 

1 

1 

1878 

3 

3 

6 

1       6 

11 

17 

- 

4 

4 

Totals 

29 

27 

56 

55 

70 

125 

- 

10 

10 

Table  XV.  - 

-  Suffolk 

County. 

—  By  Years  and  Statute  Ca 

uses. 

ADtTLTERT. 

Desertion. 

Intoxication. 

Extreme 
Cruelty. 

YEARS, 

M. 

F. 

Both 
Sexes 

M. 

F. 

Both 

Sexe.« 

M. 

F. 

Both 

Sexes 

M. 

T,       Both 
*  •      Sexes 

1860     . 

18 

18 

36 

14 

24 

38 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1861 

7 

15 

22 

4 

23 

27 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

4 

1862 

19 

25 

44 

7 

12 

19 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1863 

14 

15 

29 

7 

13 

20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

4 

1864 

8 

30 

38 

4 

26 

30 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

1865 

18 

33 

51 

9 

22 

31 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

4 

1866 

29 

42 

71 

16 

28 

44 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

4 

1867 

11 

27 

38 

6 

15 

21 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

1868 

25 

42 

67 

9 

31 

40 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1869 

21 

45 

66 

12 

28 

.  40 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

4 

1870 

21 

44 

65 

13 

15 

28 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

1871 

19 

26 

45 

13 

15 

28 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1872 

20 

22 

42 

3 

36 

39 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

4 

1873 

16 

26 

42 

i      8 

27 

35 

6 

4 

10 

- 

5 

5 

1874 

.30 

28 

58 

'    16 

53 

69 

6 

18 

24 

- 

17 

17 

1875 

18 

18 

36 

1    29 

27 

56 

4 

18 

22 

- 

10 

10 

1876 

11 

24 

35 

23 

29 

52 

2 

30 

32 

- 

11 

11 

1877 

6 

25 

31 

" 

38 

49 

1 

24 

25 

- 

9 

9 

1878 

22 

22 

44 

29 

42 

71 

5 

22 

27 

- 

12 

12 

Tota 

Is     . 

333 

527 

860 

233 

504 

737 

24 

116 

140 

- 

99 

99 
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Table  XIV. — Plymouth 

County. — By  Years  and  Statute  Ca 

uses. 

Extreme 
Cruelty. 

Cruel  and  Abu- 
sive Treatment. 

Neglect  to 
Provide. 

Totals. 

M. 

F. 

Both 
Sexes. 

M. 

F. 

Both 

Sexes. 

M. 

F. 

Both 

Sexes. 

M. 

F. 

Both 

Sexes 

- 

3 

1 

2 
6 
1 
1 

3 

1 

6 
1 

1 

- 

1 
1 
2 

4 

1     1 
1 

4 

- 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

2 
4 
3 
3 

6 
4 

2 
7 
3 
5 
10 
5 
6 
7 
4 
4 
9 

3 

.5 
7 
6 
5 
4 
2 

4 

8 

5 

8 

5 

6 

6 

11 

17 

10 

24 

2 

7 

8 

10 

6 

11 

8 

2 

6 

15 

8 

13 

15 

11 

12 

18 

21 

14 

33 

1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
lh76 
1877 
1878 

- 

14 

14     j 

- 

8 

8 

- 

7 

7 

84 

136 

220 

Table  XV.  — Suffolk  County.  — By  Tears  and  Statute  Causes. 


Cruel  and 

Abusive 
Treatment. 

Neglect  to 
j       Provide. 

Imprison- 
ment. 

Impotenct. 

Totals. 

00 

M. 

F. 

Both 
Sexes 

M. 

F. 

Both 
Sexes 

) 
M. 

F. 

Both 
Sexes 

M. 

F. 

Both 

Sexes 

M. 

F. 

Both 
Sexes 

- 

1 
1 

2 
5 
19 
16 
21 
13 

1 
1 

2 
5 
19 
16 
21 
13 

- 

1 

1 

1 
2 
1 
2 
9 
5 
3 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
2 
1 
2 
9 
5 
3 
1 
1 

_ 

1 

2 
1 

2 
1 
1 

2 
3 

2 
1 

2 
1 

2 
1 

1 

2 
3 

1 

2 

2 

1 

32 
11 

26 
21 

1  12 

1  27 

45 

i  l'^ 
34 
33 
34 
32 
23 
30 
52 
52 
36 
18 
56 

42 

42 

40 

33 

59 

60 

74 

47 

75 

78 

64 

46 

63 

68 

131 

98 

113 

120 

115 

74 

53 

66 

54 

71 

87 

119 

64 

109 

111 

98 

78 

86 

98 

183 

150 

149 

138 

171 

1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 

-  j     78         78 

- 

27 

"l 

15 

15 

1 

2          3 

591 

1,368 

1,959 
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Table  XVI. — Worcester  CouNxr. — By  Tears  and  Statute  Causes. 


YEARS. 

Adultery. 

Desertion. 

Intoxication. 

Extreme 
Cruelty. 

M. 

F. 

Both 

Sexes 

M. 

F. 

Both 
Sexes 

M. 

F. 

Both 
Sexes 

M. 

F. 

Both 
Sexes 

1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 

5 

2 

4 

6 

7 

10 

18 

14 

10 

10 

9 

13 

11 

17 

9 

3 

3 

11 

6 

168 

7 

9 

9 

6 

4 

8 

11 

13 

11 

6 

15 

11 

4 

14 

9 

5 

1 

5 

5 

12 
11 
13 
12 
11 
18 
29 
27 
21 
16 
24 
24 
15 
31 
18 
8 
4 
16 
11 

2 
2 
2 
6 
7 
5 

10 
4 
2 
6 
8 

13 
9 
9 
7 

21 

13 
5 
8 

5 

14 

6 

12 

15 

7 

9 

7 

10 

7 

12 

13 

11 

19 

19 

22 

15 

21 

12 

7 
16 

8 
18 
22 
12 
19 
11 
12 
13 
20 
26 
20 
28 
26 
43 
28 
26 
20 

2 
1 

1 

6 

7 
9 
7 
8 

1 

6 
9 
10 

7 
8 

- 

1 
1 

1 
1 

2 
1 
2 
1 

2 

1 
11 
6 
6 
8 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 
1 
2 
1 
2 

1 
11 

6 
6 
8 
1 

Tota 

Is     . 

153 

821 

139 

236 

375 

3 

38 

41 

- 

45 

45 

State  Recapitulation.  — 

By  Counties  and  Statute  Causes. 

COUNTIES. 

Adultery. 

De 

SERTION. 

Intoxica- 
tion. 

Extreme 
Cruelty. 

M. 

F. 

Both 
Sexes 

M. 

F. 

Both 

Sexes 

M. 

F. 

Both 

Sexes 

M. 

F. 

Both 

Sexes 

The  State    . 

1,295 

1,654 

2,949 

1,063 

1,950 

3,013 

35 

417 

452 

- 

375 

375 

1 

Barnstable 

23 

22 

45 

29 

51 

80 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

3 

2 

Berkshire  . 

39 

83 

122 

39 

62 

101 

- 

11 

11 

- 

10 

10 

3 

Bristol 

122 

128 

250 

81 

159 

240 

_ 

21 

21 

- 

29 

29 

4 

Dukes 

4 

2 

6 

5 

6 

11 

_ 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

5 

Essex 

185 

204 

389 

154 

269 

423 

- 

90 

90 

- 

67 

67 

6 

Franklin     . 

24 

35 

59 

22 

35 

57 

- 

2 

2 

- 

2 

2 

7 

Hampden   . 

82 

113 

195 

54 

131 

185 

- 

39 

39 

- 

24 

24 

8 

Hampshire 

31 

30 

61 

41 

37 

78 

- 

4 

4 

- 

10 

10 

9 

Middlesex  . 

213 

293 

506 

175 

313 

488 

5 

74 

79 

- 

61 

61 

10 

Nantucket 

5 

2 

7 

3 

8 

11 

_ 

2 

2 

- 

1 

1 

n 

Norfolk 

37 

35 

72 

33 

69 

102 

3 

y 

12 

- 

9 

9 

12 

Plymouth  . 

29 

27 

66 

55 

70 

125 

- 

10 

10 

- 

14 

14 

13 

Suflblk 

333 

527 

860 

233 

504 

737 

24 

116 

140 

- 

99 

99 

14 

Worcester 

168 

153 

321 

139 

236 

375 

3 

38 

41 

~ 

45 

45 
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Table  XVI. — Worcester  County. —  By  Years  and  Statute  Causes. 


Cruel  and 

Abusive 
Treatment. 

Neglect  to 
Provide. 

Imprison- 
ment. 

Impotency. 

Totals. 

< 

M. 

F. 

Both 
Sexes 

M. 

F. 

Both 

Sexes 

M. 

F. 

Both 
Sexes 

M. 

F. 

Both 

Sexes 

M. 

F. 

Both 

Sexes 

- 

2 
3 
1 
1 
4 
2 
4 
5 
6 

2 
3 
1 
1 
4 
2 
4 
5 
6 

- 

1 

2 

1 
1 
3 
4 
1 
3 
3 
1 
1 
1 
10 
3 
3 
2 

1 
2 
1 
1 
3 
4 
1 
3 
3 
1 
1 
1 
10 
3 
3 
2 

~ 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

7 
4 
6 
12 
14 
15 
29 
18 
12 
17 
17 
26 
20 
26 
16 
26 
17 
16 
14 

12 
25 
17 
21 
21 
17 
23 
26 
23 
18 
33 
30 
18 
37 
59 
47 
39 
48 
33 

19 
29 
23 
33 
35 
32 
52 
44 
35 
35 
50 
56 
38 
63 
75 
73 
56 
64 
47 

1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1S67 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 

- 

28 

28 

- 

40 

40 

- 

4 

4 

3 

5 

312 

547 

859 

State  Recapitulation. — By  Counties  and  Statute  Causes. 


Cruel  and 

Abusive 
Treatment. 

Neglect  to 
Provide. 

Imprisonment. 

Impotency. 

Totals. 

M. 

F. 

Both 

Sexes 

M. 

F. 

Both 
Sexes 

M. 

F. 

Both 

Sexes 

M. 

F. 

Both 

Sexes 

M. 

"  F. 

Both 

Sexes 

- 

223 

5 
19 

12 
1 

18 
7 

44 
1 
2 
8 

78 

28 

223 

5 
19 

12 

1 

18 

7 

44 

1 

2 

8 

78 

28 

- 

154 

8 
10 

17 

14 
2 

24 
1 
4 
7 

27 

40 

154 

8 
10 

17 

14 
2 

24 
1 
4 
7 

27 

40 

1 
1 

49 

2 

1 

5 
4 

1 

14 

3 

15 
4 

50 

2 
1 

5 
4 

1 

14 

4 

15 
4 

6 

1 
1 

1 

1 
2 

11 

2 
l' 

3 

2 
3 

17 

3 

2 

4 

3 
5 

2,400 

52 
78 

204 
9 

340 
46 

136 
72 

394 

8 

74 

84 

591 

312 

4,833 

76 
181 
369 

10 
665 

79 
340 

90 
826 

15 

131 

136 

1,368 

547 

7,233 

128 

259 

573 

19 

1,005 
125 
476 
162 

1,220 
23 
205 
220 

1,959 
859 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 
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However  it  may  be  with  respect  to  other  States,  divorce  is 
much  easier  of  attainment  in  Massachusetts  now  than  for- 
merly. Within  the  last  fifty  years  there  have  been  many 
changes  in  our  laws  relating  to  this  subject,  and  most  of 
them  appear  intended  for  the  benefit  of  persons  seeking  a 
dissolution  of  the  marriage  bond.  It  is,  therefore,  quite 
essential  that  a  presentation  of  divorce  legislation  should  be 
made,  before  any  examination  or  analysis  of  the  foregoing 
statistics  is  undertaken,  the  significance  of  the  figures  being 
to  a  considerable  extent  dependent  upon  their  connection 
with  modifications  of  the  statutes. 

Notes  on  Divorce  Legislation. 

The  first  legislature  under  the  Constitution  of  Massachu- 
setts assembled  in  Boston,  Oct.  25,  1780.  The  first  statute 
on  the  subject  of  divorce  was  passed  ]\Iarch  16,  178(5.  This 
authorized  full  divorce,  or  divorce  from  the  bond  of  matri- 
mony, for  impotency  or  adultev}^  and  for  no  other  cause 
whatever,  though  limited  divorce,  or  divorce  from  bed  and 
board,  might  be  granted  for  the  additional  cause  of  extreme 
cruelty.  This  was  all  the  divorce  law  that  the  founders  of 
the  Commonwealth  thought  necessary,  and  it  stood  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  without  enlargement  or  amendment  in 
any  direction.  Twenty-five  years  later  the  General  Court 
again  took  up  the  subject,  and  enacted  what  appears  as  chap- 
ter 119  of  the  Acts  of  1810,  which  authorizes  divorce  a  onensa 
et  thoro,  or  limited  divorce,  to  the  wife  when  she  is  utterly 
deserted  by  her  husband,  or  when  he  grossly  or  wantonly 
and  cruelly  neglects  or  refuses  to  provide  suitable  mainten- 
ance for  her.  There  was  no  further  change  of  law  until 
1836.  Thus  it  appears  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  half  cen- 
tury from  the  formation  of  the  Constitution  full  divorce  was 
allowable  to  either  party  in  the  marriage  contract  for  two 
causes  onlj'-,  with  limited  divorce  to  the  husband  for  one 
cause,  and  to  the  wife  for  tliree  causes. 

In  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1836,  chapter  76,  it  is  provided 
that  full  divorce  may  be  decreed  for  adultery  or  impotency 
in  either  part}',  or  when  either  is  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
at  hard  hibor  for  seven  3^ears  or  more;  while  limited  divorce 
may  be  granted  to  eitlier  party  in  cases  of  extreme  cruelty 
or  utter  desertion,  and  to  the  wife  also  when  her  husband 
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grossly  or  wantonly  and  cruelly  refuses  or  neglects  to  provide 
her  with  a  suitable  maintenance.  It  will  be  observed  that 
with  this  revision  of  the  laws,  sentence  to  imprisonment  for  a 
certain  period  is  introduced  as  a  cause  for  divorce,  and  that 
desertion  now  becomes  a  cause  for  which  limited  divorce  may 
be  given  to  the  husband  as  well  as  to  the  wife.  Two  years 
later — Acts  of  1838,  chapter  126  —  wilful  and  utter  desertion 
for  five  consecutive  years,  became  a  cause  for  which  full  di- 
vorce might  be  decreed  in  favor  of  the  innocent  party. 
With  1850  still  another  cause  for  full  divorce  was  introduced, 
chapter  100  of  the  Acts  of  that  year  providing  that  it  may 
be  granted  to  either  party  when  the  otlier  separates  there- 
from, and  joins,  and  for  three  years  remains  united  with,  any 
religious  sect  or  society  believing  or  professing  to  believe  that 
the  relation  of  husband  and  wife  is  void  or  unlawful. 

Thus  the  law  as  to  the  causes  for  which  divorce  might  be 
decreed  remained  until  the  general  revision  of  1860.  Eighty 
years  after  the  formation  of  the  Constitution,  the  original 
two  causes  for  full  divorce  had  grown  to  five,  while  there 
were  two  causes  for  limited  divorce  open  to  both  parties, 
with  an  additional  cause  of  which  the  wife  might  avail  her- 
self. The  succeeding  twenty  years  have  brought  numerous 
and  important  changes. 

The  General  Statutes  of  1860,  chapter  107,  authorize  full 
divorce  for  adultery,  impotency,  union  for  three  years  with 
a  sect  denj-ing  the  validity  of  mairiage,  imprisonment  at 
hard  labor  for  five  years,  and  desertion  for  five  consecutive 
years.  The  change  here  from  previous  laws  is  that  the  mini- 
mum period  of  imprisonment  is  fixed  at  five  instead  of  seven 
years,  and  desertion  has  become  a  cause  for  which  divorce 
may  be  granted  to  the  deserting  as  well  as  to  the  deserted 
party,  with  a  proviso  that  when  applied  for  by  the  first- 
mentioned  it  must  be  shown  that  extreme  cruelty,  or,  in  the 
case  of  the  wife,  neglect  to  provide,  led  to  the  desertion. 
The  chapter  further  provides  that  limited  divorce,  from  bed 
and  board,  may  be  decreed  for  extreme  cruelty,  utter  deser- 
tion, gross  and  confirmed  habits  of  intoxication  contracted 
after  marriage,  cruel  and  abusive  treatment,  and,  in  favor  of 
the  wife,  for  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  husband  to  properly 
provide  for  her  maintenance.  The  change  here  from  previ- 
ous laws  is    in   the    appearance    for   the    first  time  of    the 
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clauses  about  habits  of  intoxication  and  cruel  and  abusive 
treatment.  The  chaj)ter  also  retains  the  provision  of  1857, 
in  pursuance  of  which  a  divorce  fi'om  bed  and  board  might 
be  made  absolute,  on  petition  of  the  party  to  whom  the 
original  limited  divorce  was  granted,  after  the  parties  had 
lived  separate  five  consecutive  years,  and  on  petition  of 
either  party,  when  the  separation  had  continued  for  ten 
years. 

There  was  no  other  legislation  of  importance  on  this  sub- 
ject until  1867.  Chapter  222  of  the  Acts  of  that  year,  pro- 
vides that  decrees  of  divorce  from  the  bonds  of  matrimony 
may  in  the  first  instance  be  entered  as  decrees  nisi,  to  be 
made  absolute,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  at  any  time 
after  six  months.  Chapter  404  of  the  Acts  of  1870  was 
more  radical  than  any  previously  drawn  statute  relating  to 
divorce.  By  its  terms  all  divorces  from  bed  and  board  were 
thenceforward  prohibited  ;  pending  libels  for  limited  divorce 
were  to  be  construed  as  libels  for  full  divorce ;  and  all  out- 
standing limited  divorce  decrees  were  to  be  treated  as  decrees 
nisi  under  that  law.  Moreover,  all  the  causes  specified  in  the 
preceding  paragraph  as  causes  for  limited  divorce  under  the 
General  Statute  were  thereafter  to  be  causes  for  full  divorce 
from  the  bond  of  matrimony,  with  the  proviso  that  in  these 
cases  decrees  nisi  should  be  entered,  which  must  be  made 
absolute  on  proof  that  the  parties  had  lived  apart  five  con- 
secutive 3'ears,  and  might  be  so  made  after  three  years  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court.  Thus  the  two  original  causes  for 
full  divorce  were  now  increased  to  nine,  except  that  in 
respect  to  four  of  them  a  decree  nisi  must  stand  three  years 
before  divorce  could  be  made  absolute. 

With  1873  came  another  most  radical  measure.  By  chap- 
ter 371  of  the  Acts  of  that  year  divorce  nisi  was  prohibited, 
except  as  in  accordance  with  the  Statute  of  1867  to  which 
reference  is  made  in  a  preceding  paragraph.  This  law  also 
provided  that  full  divorce  might  thereafter  be  granted  for  any 
cause  then  warranting  divorce  m'si,  with  the  proviso  that 
desertion  must  have  continued  for  at  least  three  consecutive 
years  next  prior  to  the  filing  of  the  libel  before  divorce  could 
be  griinted  for  that  cause.  The  law  further  provided  that  a 
full  divorce  might  at  once  be  granted  to  any  one  in  whose 
favor  a  decree  )iisi  had   been   entered,  except  that  where  it 
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had  been  entered  for  desertion  the  parties  must  have  lived 
separately  for  at  least  three  j^ears.  This  law,  by  striking 
out  three  words  in  the  limited  divorce  section  of  General 
Statute  107,  authorized  full  divorce  for  gross  and  confirmed 
habits  of  intoxication  without  regard  to  the  time  when  such 
habits  were  contracted.  With  the  enactment  of  this  statute 
fall  divorce  for  nine  separate  causes  became  possible,  the  only 
restriction  being  that  desertion  must  have  continued  three 
years,  while  in  any  case  the  court  might  enter  a  decree  nisi 
for  six  months. 

The  Legislature  took  another  step  in  1874,  and  chapter  397 
of  the  Acts  of  that  year  considerably  abridged  the  authority  of 
the  court  respecting  divorce  nisi^  by  adding  to  the  Statute  of 
1867  a  clause  providing,  substantially,  tliat  decrees  of  divorce 
shall  be  absolute  and  not  7iisi,  whenever  personal  service  is 
made  on  the  libelee,  or  when  the  libel  is  entered  at  a  term 
prior  to  that  in  which  the  divorce  is  granted.  This  same  act 
also  provided,  with  respect  to  divorces  nisi  theretofore  granted 
under  the  Statute  of  1870,  that  they  should  be  deemed  and 
taken  to  be,  and  have  the  force  and  effect  of,  absolute 
divorces  from  the  bonds  of  matrimony.  In  less  than  five 
months  after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  of  the  Commonwealth  declared  the  last  mentioned 
provision  unconstitutional  and  void,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  an  interference,  by  the  Legislature,  with  the  judicial 
power,  —  the  court  holding  that  the  terms  of  the  Constitution 
manifest  the  intent  of  the  people  in  establishing  a  frame  of 
government  to  commit  the  hearing  and  determination  of  all 
cases  of  divorce  to  the  judiciary  only.  [Sparhawk  vs. 
Sparhawk,  116  Mass.,  p.  315.]  The  succeeding  Legislature 
thereupon,  by  chapter  226,  Acts  of  1875,  provided  that  any 
decree  of  divorce  from  bed  and  board,  or  any  decree  nisi, 
may  be  made  absolute,  after  the  parties  have  lived  separate 
three  years,  on  petition  of  the  party  to  whom  the  original 
decree  was  granted,  and  after  five  years,  on  petition  of  either 
part3^  And  the  history  of  divorce  legislation  to  date  closes 
with  mention  of  a  clause  in  chapter  178  of  the  Acts  of  1877, 
which  repeals  that  provision  of  the  General  Statutes  author- 
izing jury  trials  in  divorce  suits. 

The  foregoing  summary  of  the  legislation  of  a  century 
shows  that  there  are  now  nine  distinct  causes  for  which  the 
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Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  this  Commonwealth  may  grant 
divorce  from  the  bonds  of  matrimony.  These  causes  are  as 
follows :  — 

Adultery.  —  One  of  the  two  causes  specified  in  the  first 
divorce  law  of  1786. 

Imjjotency.  —  The  second  of  the  two  causes  specified  in  the 
law  of  1786. 

Sentence  to  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  five  years  or 
more.  —  This  cause  first  appears  in  1836,  the  minimum  term 
then  fixed  being  seven  years,  and  the  change  to  five  years 
taking  place  in  1860. 

Desertion  for  three  consecutive  years  next  prior  to  the  filing 
of  the  libel.  —  The  Statute  of  1810  permitted  limited  divorce 
to  the  wife  when  utterly  deserted  by  the  husband.  That  of 
1836  permitted  it  to  either  party  for  utter  desertion.  That 
of  1838  authorized  full  divorce  in  favor  of  the  innocent  party, 
for  desertion  that  had  continued  five  consecutive  years. 
That  of  1857  authorized  it  in  favor  of  either  party,  with  the 
proviso  that  when  claimed  hj  the  deserting  party,  it  must  be 
shown  that  desertion  was  caused  by  extreme  cruelty ;  or,  in 
the  case  of  a  wife,  by  neglect  on  the  part  of  tlie  husband  to 
make  proper  provision  for  her  maintenance.  That  of  1873 
reduced  the  period  of  desertion  from  five  to  three  years. 

Separation  without  consent,  refusal  to  cohabit.,  and  union  for 
three  years  with  religious  sect  or  society  holding  the  relation  of 
husband  and  ivife  unlauful.  —  This  became  a  cause  for  divorce 
in  1850,  and  the  language  of  the  existing  statute  is  substan- 
tially the  same  as  that  originally  used. 

Extreme  cruelty.  —  The  Statute  of  1786  specified  this  as 
the  one  cause  for  wliich  limited  divorce  might  be  granted. 
It  remained  a  cause  for  limited  divorce  only,  until  the 
passage  of  the  Statute  of  1870  wliereby  divorces  fi'om  bed 
and  board  were  prohibited,  when  it  became  one  of  the  new 
causes  for  fidl  divorce. 

Gross  and  confirmed  habits  of  intoxication.  —  This  first 
appeared  as  a  cause  for  limited  divorce  in  1860,  with  the 
proviso  that  the  evil  habit  must  have  been  contracted  after 
marriage.  In  this  form  it  became  one  of  the  causes  for  full 
divorce  by  the  Statute  of  1870.  The  proviso  was  cancelled 
by  a  Statute  of  1873. 

Cruel  and  abusive  treatment.  —  This  also  appeared  in  1860 
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as  a  cause  for  limited  divorce  only,  and  became  a  cause  for 
full  divorce  in  1870. 

Neglect  to  provide.  —  This  method  of  judicial  separation  is 
open  to  the  wife  alone.  It  first  appeared  as  a  cause  for 
limited  divorce  in  1810,  and  so  continued  until  the  Statute  of 
1870  made  it  a  cause  for  full  divorce. 

That  the  uniform  and  unbroken  tendency  of  the  legisla- 
tion of  these  hundred  years  has  been  to  make  divorce  more 
and  more  easy  of  attainment,  is  a  conclusion  that  will  force 
itself  upon  the  mind  of  any  one  who  acquaints  himself  with 
the  history  of  that  legislation.  We  are  not  now  called  upon 
to  argue  whether  the  people  have  or  have  not  acted  wisely 
in  this  matter ;  we  conceive  that  our  duty  is  done  when  we 
present  a  simple  recital  of  the  facts  in  the  case. 

See,  too,  what  the  course  of  legislation  has  been  on  one  of 
the  side  branches  of  the  subject.  In  1841  a  statute  was 
passed  prohibiting  the  guilty  party  in  all  cases  of  divorce 
from  marrying  while  the  innocent  party  was  alive.  In  1853 
this  law  was  so  far  modified  that,  in  cases  of  divorce  for 
desertion,  the  court  might  permit  the  deserting  party  to 
marry  again.  Two  years  later  this  statute  was  repealed  and 
a  new  one  enacted  authorizing  the  court  to  allow  the  guilty 
party  to  marry  again  in  all  cases,  except  when  the  divorce 
was  granted  for  adultery.  This  provision  of  1855  was  re- 
enacted  in  the  General  Statutes  of  1860  ;  but  a  law  of  1864 
provides  that  even  in  cases  of  divorce  based  on  the  charge  of 
adultery,  the  guilty  party  may  be  allowed  to  enter  into 
another  marriage  after  three  years,  unless  actually  tried  and 
convicted  of  adultery.  There  was  but  one  step  more  to  take  ; 
it  was  taken  by  the  Legislature  of  1873.  Chapter  371  of 
the  Acts  of  that  year  empowers  the  court  to  permit  the  mar- 
riage of  any  person  against  whom  a  divorce  has  been  granted. 

Divorces  by  Years  and  Causes. 

Table  I.  at  the  beginning  of  this  Part  shows  in  detail  by 
sex  and  by  years,  from  1860  to  1878  inclusive,  the  causes 
for  which  divorces  have  been  granted.  As  set  forth  in  the 
libels  on  which  action  was  had,  these  causes,  with  the  num- 
ber of  cases  against  each,  are  as  follows  :  — 
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2,925  adultery. 

3  adultery  and  cruelty. 
3  adultery  and  extreme  cruelty. 
2  adultery,  cruelty,  and  neglect  to  provide. 
22  adultery  and  desertion. 

2  adultery,  desertion,  and  neglect  to  provide. 
8  adultery  and  intoxication. 

1  adultery,  intoxication,  and  neglect  to  provide. 

1  adultery  and  neglect  to  j^rovide. 
2,924  desertion. 

5  desertion  and  cruelty. 

3  desertion,  and  cruel  and  abusive  treatment. 

2  desertion,  cruelty  and  neglect  to  provide. 

1  desertion,  cruelty  and  intoxication. 
56  desertion  and  neglect  to  provide. 

2  desertion  for  ten  years. 
445  intoxication. 

6  intoxication  and  desertion. 

2  intoxication  and  abusive  treatment. 

4  intoxication  and  neglect  to  provide. 
245  extreme  cruelty. 

16  extreme  cruelty  and  intoxication. 

11  extreme  cruelty  and  neglect  to  provide. 

2  extreme  cruelty  and  desertion. 

4  extreme  cruelty  and  abiisive  treatment. 

4  extreme  cruelty,  intoxication,  and  neglect  to  provide. 
64  cruelty. 

15  cruelty  and  intoxication. 
14  cruelty  and  neglect  to  provide. 

1  cruelty,  intoxication,  and  neglect  to  provide. 
27  cruel  treatment. 
13  cruel  treatment  and  intoxication. 

8  cruel  treatment,  intoxication,  and  neglect  to  provide. 
172  cruel  and  abusive  treatment. 
13  cruel  and  abusive  treatment  and  intoxication. 

1  cruel  and  abusive  treatment  and  adultery. 

1  cruel  treatment  and  desertion. 

1  cruel  and  abusive  treatment  and  neglect  to  provide. 

1  abusive  treatment. 

2  abusive  treatment  and  cruel  neglect. 
4  cruel  neglect. 

130  neglect  to  provide. 

17  impotency. 

50  imprisonment  at  hard  labor. 

Here  are  forty-four  causes,  or  specifications,  on  Avhich  the 
courts  during  a  period  of  nineteen  years  granted  7,233  di- 
vorces.    In  law,  all  causes  are  as  freely  at  the  command  of 
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husbands  as  of  wives,  except  that  of  neglect  to  provide  suita- 
ble maintenance  ;  in  fact,  husbands  resorted  to  but  five  of  the 
foregoing  list ;  to  wit,  adultery,  desertion,  intoxication,  impo- 
tency,  and  imprisonment.  The  thirty-nine  causes  of  which 
wives  alone  made  use,  resulted  in  872  divorces.  Thus  it 
appears  that  of  the  whole  number  of  divorces,  6,361  were  for 
causes  of  which  husbands  and  wives  alike  availed  them- 
selves ;  in  2,400  of  these,  separation  was  decreed  on  the  hus- 
band's libel,  and  in  3,961  it  was  granted  on  the  wife's  com- 
plaint. 

A  careful  examination  of  these  forty-four  assigned  causes 
will  show  that  they  may  properly  enough,  in  a  broad  way,  be 
classed  under  eight  of  the  heads  specified  in  the  divorce  law. 
This  classification,  as  more  fully  appears  in  Table  XL,  is  as 
follows :  — 

3,013  desertion. 
2,949  adultery. 
452  intoxication. 
375  extreme  cruelty. 
223  cruel  and  abusive  treatment. 
154  neglect  to  provide. 
50  imprisonment. 
17  impotency. 

It  will  be  observed  that  but  3,016  of  these  7,233  divorces 
were  granted  for  causes  that  would  have  been  valid  even  so 
late  as  half  a  century  ago.  "Desertion"  was  not  admitted 
as  a  cause  for  divorce  at  all  until  1838,  and  not  until  after  the 
passage  of  the  law  of  1857  could  it  be  used  to  any  consider- 
able extent.  "  Intoxication  "  and  "  cruel  and  abusive  treat- 
ment "  came  in  with  the  revision  of  the  laws  in  1860. 
"  Extreme  cruelty  "  and  "  neglect  to  provide  "  did  not  until 
1857  become  causes  for  which  decrees  of  full  divorce  could 
be  entered.  Practically,  therefore,  more  than  half  the  whole 
number  of  divorces  to  which  our  tables  refer,  were  granted 
for  causes  that  have  come  into  legal  existence  within  twenty- 
five  years. 

The  records  show  that  the  marriage  bond  was  dissolved  in 
2,400  cases  on  complaint  of  the  husband,  and  in  4,833  cases 
at  the  request  of  the  wife.  In  other  words,  twice  as  many 
divorces  have  been  granted  to  women  as  to  men  in  the 
period  covered  by  our  statistics.     Curiously  enough,  the  pro- 
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portion  holds  good  for  only  half  the  years  represented  in  the 
table  ;  in  ten  of  the  nineteen  3'ears  men  were  libellants  in 
considerably  more  than  half  the  cases,  while  in  the  other 
nine  years  women  largely  exceeded  their  average  for  the 
Avhole  period  under  review.  Mention  may  also  be  made  of 
the  fact  that  wives  are  of  late  using  the  opportunities 
afforded  them  by  the  law  much  more  freely  than  in  earlier 
years.  Thus  in  the  first  five  years  covered  by  the  figures, 
about  64  per  cent  of  the  divorces  were  granted  to  women, 
while  for  the  last  five  years  the  percentage  in  their  favor  is 
very  nearly  71.  Of  course  a  larger  number  of  causes  of 
action  are  at  their  command  now  than  were  available  fifteen 
years  ago,  and  the  returns  show  that  of  late  they  are  getting 
half  the  divorces  granted  at  their  instance  on  charges  that, 
practically,  the  courts  could  not  receive  until  since  1873. 

When  we  descend  somewhat  to  particulars  in  our  examina- 
tion of  the  statistics,  we  find  that  husbands  chiefly  confine 
themselves  to  libels  of  desertion  or  adultery  when  they  apply 
for  dissolution  of  the  marriage  bond.  Thus,  they  were  com- 
plainants in  but  42  of  the  1,271  divorces  granted  for  other 
than  these  two  causes.  For  desertion,  3,013  divorces  were 
decreed,  — 1,950,  or  64-{-  per  cent,  on  the  libel  of  wives,  and 
1,063,  or  35-f-  per  cent,  on  the  libel  of  husbands.  For 
adulter}',  2,949  divorces  were  decreed,  — 1,654,  or  56-|-  per 
cent,  on  the  libel  of  wives,  and  1,295,  or  43-}-  per  cent,  on 
the  libel  of  husbands.  For  all  other  causes  1,271  divorces 
were  decreed,  of  which  barely  3.3  per  cent  were  on  the  libel 
of  husbands.  The  aggregate  of  divorces  for  desertion  and 
adultery,  causes  in  respect  of  which  husbands  and  wives  are 
legally  on  equal  footing,  is  5,962,  of  which  a  trifle  more  than 
60  per  cent  were  granted  on  the  wife's  complaint,  and  a  trifle 
less  than  40  per  cent  on  the  husband's  complaint. 

Some  of  the  noteworthy  variations  and  coincidences  that 
strike  one  in  an  examination  of  the  summary  of  this  first 
table  are  absolutely  unexplainable  on  any  ground  that  we  are 
able  to  discover.  But  the  greater  part  of  them  are  merely 
natural  effects  resulting  from  changes  of  law  as  a  cause. 
Thus,  it  appears  tliat  of  1,169  divorces  granted  to  wives  in 
the  whole  period  on  account  of  "  intoxication,"  "  extreme 
cruelty,"  "•  cruel  and  abusive  treatment,"  and  "  neglect  to 
provide,"  985  or  more  than  84  per  cent  were  decreed  within 
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the  last  lialf  dozen  years.  It  would  hardly  do  to  assume  that 
husbands  have  given  so  much  greater  cause  of  late  than  ever 
before  for  complaint  in  the  directions  indicated  by  these 
several  legal  specifications.  The  explanation  lies  in  the  fact 
that  certain  material  modifications  of  law  took  effect  in  1873 : 
a  Statute  of  1870  added  these  four  causes  to  the  list  for 
which  fidl  divorce  might  be  granted,  with  the  proviso  that 
decrees  nisi  must  first  be  entered  which  could  not  be  made 
absolute  until  1873.  Hence  the  increase  thereafter  in 
divorces  for  these  causes.  The  greatest  number  of  divorces 
for  adultery  was  granted  in  1866.  It  hardly  need  be  sug- 
gested that  husbands  and  wives  took  the  first  year  after  the 
close  of  the  war  for  the  settlement  of  old  accounts.  The 
greatest  number  of  divorces  for  desertion  was  granted  in 
1874.  A  law  of  the  previous  year  reduced  the  minimum 
period  of  desertion,  for  which  judicial  separation  might  be 
decreed,  from  five  to  three  years,  and  it  is  clearly  apparent 
that  many  men  and  women  immediately  availed  themselves 
of  the  op[)ortunity  thus  afforded.  Why  the  total  number  of 
divorces  fell  from  392  in  1866,  to  282  in  1867,  is  probably 
explained  by  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1867,  under  which 
the  courts  were  allowed  to  enter  decrees  nisi.  Why  the 
aggregate  rose  from  343  in  1872,  to  647  in  1874,  is  traceable 
to  the  changes  of  law  that  were  made  or  took  effect  in  the 
last  mentioned  year,  whereby  divorce  was  rendered  more 
easy  of  attainment.  For  the  first  five  years  covered  by  our 
tabulation,  the  yearly  average  of  divorces  was  230,  while 
during  the  last  five  years  it  rose  to  580.  Of  course  a  large 
part  of  this  increase  is  accounted  for  by  the  enlarged  facili- 
ties afforded  by  statutes  of  recent  date.  Whether  any  part 
of  it  is  attributable  to  a  spirit  of  discontent  growing  out  of 
the  late  agitation  in  behalf  of  what  is  popularly  called 
women's  rights,  we  do  not  now  inquire,  though  we  do  not  in 
the  least  doubt  that  there  are  persons  who  will  find  an  inti- 
mate connection  between  this  agitation  and  the  divorce  fig- 
ures. 

DivoKCES  BY  Counties. 

It  is  impossible  that  any  comparison  between  the  different 
counties  of  the  State  should  be  quite  fair  in  every  respect, 
for  the  reason  that  their  relative  rank  as  to  population   is 
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not  now  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  Four  counties  have 
actually  decreased  in  population  since  1860,  with  which  year 
our  divorce  figures  begin,  while  there  is  no  common  percent- 
age of  gain  for  the  other  ten.  Franldin,  Hampshire,  and 
Plymouth,  for  instance,  broadly  speaking,  have  done  little 
more  than  hold  their  own  ;  Essex,  Middlesex,  and  Worces- 
ter have  each  made  a  gain  of  between  30  and  40  per  cent ; 
Bristol  and  Hampden  have  advanced  nearly  or  quite  50  per 
cent ;  while  the  population  of  Suffolk  is  probably  twice  as 
large  asit  was  in  1860.  Setting  aside  all  questions  growing 
out  of  the  non-similarity  of  character  in  the  population  of 
the  several  counties,  these  marked  differences  in  growth  are, 
of  themselves,  a  sufficient  reason  why  comparisons  must  be 
indulged  in  sparingly.  Such  as  are  made  will  be  based  on 
the  year  1870,  as  that  stands  about  midway  in  our  table  of 
statistics. 

According  to  the  census  of  1870,  Suffolk  count}^  had  about 
19  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  Commonwealth,  while 
its  divorces,  according  to  the  State  Recapitulation  on  pages 
220,  221,  are  27  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  granted. 
Middlesex  had  about  19  per  cent  of  the  population  with  17 
per  cent  of  the  divorces ;  Essex  had  a  trifle  less  than  14  per 
cent  of  the  population  with  about  the  same  jjer  cent  of  the 
divorces;  Worcester  had  rather  more  than  18  per  cent  of  the 
population  with  a  little  less  than  12  per  cent  of  the  divorces; 
Bristol  had  7  per  cent  of  the  population  witli  nearly  8  per  cent 
of  the  divorces ;  Norfolk  had  fully  G  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion with  less  than  3  per  cent  of  the  divorces.  Basing  the 
computation  on  the  census  of  1875,  gives  Suffolk  22  ])er  cent 
of  the  population  with  27  per  cent  of  the  divorces ;  Middle- 
sex 16  per  cent  of  population  with  17  per  cent  of  divorces ; 
Essex  13  per  cent  of  population  with  14  per  cent  of  divorces  ; 
Worcester  about  12  per  cent  both  as  to  population  and  di- 
vorces. Delusive  as  these  comparisons  are  in  many  respects, 
they  show  an  undue  proportion  of  divorces  in  counties  hav- 
ing a  large  city  population. 

It  further  ap[)ears  from  the  summary  that  while  27  percent 
of  the  entire  number  of  divorces  were  granted  to  Suffolk,  the 
county's  proportion  of  those  decreed  for  adultery  is  30  per 
cent,  with  24  per  cent  of  tho.se  for  desertion.  The  relative 
proportions  in  Middlesex  are  17  per  cent  for  adultery  and  16 
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per  cent  for  desertion  ;  in  Essex  they  are  13  per  cent  for  adul- 
tery and  14  per  cent  for  desertion ;  while  in  Worcester  they  are 
10  per  cent  for  adultery  and  12  per  cent  for  desertion.  Here 
again  it  is  shown  in  a  general  way  that  adultery  unduly  leads 
as  a  cause  for  divorce  in  counties  with  a  large  city  popula- 
tion. The  table  furnishes  eight  causes  for  which  divorces 
have  been  granted.  The  counties  of  Suffolk,  Middlesex, 
Essex,  Worcester,  and  Bristol  contribute  statistics  under  each 
of  the  specified  heads;  Norfolk,  Hampden,  and  Berkshire 
appear  in  but  seven  of  the  columns ;  Plymouth,  Hampshire, 
Franklin,  and  Nantucket  in  but  six ;  Dukes  in  but  four ; 
and  Barnstable  in  but  three. 

The  year  1874  leads  as  to  the  number  of  divorces  granted 
in  Suffolk,  Middlesex,  Worcester,  Berkshire,  and  Barnstable, 
these  five  counties  containing  considerably  more  than  half 
the  population  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  reason  for  this 
fact  has  already  been  furnished  in  the  statement  that  certain 
material  modifications  of  law  took  full  effect  in  that  year. 
The  granting  of  an  unusual  number  of  applications  for 
divorce  on  the  ground  of  cruel  treatment  made  1877  the 
leading  year  in  the  counties  of  Essex  and  Bristol ;  while  an 
unaccountable  predominance  of  decrees  for  desertion  gave 
1878  the  lead  in  the  counties  of  Hampden,  Hampshire,  and 
Plymouth.  For  the  probable  reason  already  mentioned,  the 
first  two  years  after  the  close  of  the  war  brought  adultery 
forward  in  many  of  the  counties  as  a  prominent  cause  for 
divorce.  Though  Essex  has  a  population  less  by  some  sixty 
thousand  persons,  it  quite  largely  leads  Middlesex  in  separa- 
tions on  account  of  intoxication  and  extreme  cruelty ;  while 
Worcester,  fourth  in  rank  as  to  population,  is  far  in  advance 
of  any  other  county  in  divorces  because  of  the  husband's 
refusal  to  provide  proper  supj)ort  for  the  wife. 

Ratio  of  Divorces  to  Marriages. 

No  presentation  of  this  matter  could  be  considered  com- 
plete unless  it  furnished  the  data  for  showing  the  ratio  of 
divorces  to  marriages  for  each  of  the  years  under  consider- 
ation. This  is  exhibited  in  the  following  tabulation,  the 
marriage  statistics  being  from  the  Registration  Reports  of  the 
Commonwealth  :  — 
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Number  of 

Number  of 

Ratio  of 

YEARS. 

Divorces  to 

Marriages. 

Divorces. 

JIarriages. 

1860 

12,404 

243 

1  to  51.0 

18G1 

10,972 

234 

1  to  46.8 

1862 

11,014 

196 

1  to  56.2 

1863 

10,873 

207 

1  to  52.5 

1864 

12,513 

270 

1  to  46.3 

1865 

13,051 

333 

1  to  39.2 

1866 

14,428 

392 

1  to  36.8 

1867 

14,451 

282 

1  to  51.2 

1868 

13,856 

339 

1  to  40.8 

1869 

14,826 

339 

1  to  43.7 

1870 

14,721 

379 

1  to  38.8 

1871 

15,746 

325 

1  to  48.4 

1872 

16,142 

343 

1  to  47.1 

1873 

16,437 

449 

1  to  36.6 

1874 

15,564 

647 

1  to  24.1 

1875 

13,663 

577 

1  to  23.6 

1876 

12,749 

525 

1  to  24.2 

1877 

12.758 

553 

1  to  23.1 

1878 

12,893 

600 

1  to  21.4 

259,061 

7,233 

1  to  35.8 

The  present  population  of  the  State  must  be  nearly  or 
quite  half  a  million  greater  than  it  was  in  1860.  This  fact 
could  not  be  inferred  however  from  the  statistics  of  marriage 
as  shown  in  the  foregoing  exhibit.  With  the  year  1873  the 
material  prosperity  of  our  people  attained  the  highest  point 
reached  during  the  period  we  have  under  review,  and  in  that 
year  the  number  of  marriages  is  said  by  the  editor  of  the  last 
liegistration  Report  to  be  the  greatest  ever  recorded  in  the 
State.  But  the  number  in  each  of  the  last  three  years  is 
not  materially  larger  than  the  number  for  1860.  Quite 
another  story  is  however  told  by  the  divorce  statistics,  the 
average  number  of  judicial  separations  in  the  years  1876-78 
being  about  two  and  a  half  times  as  great  as  for  the  years 
1860-62.  The  significant,  and  perhaps  one  might  almost  say, 
the  startling  fact  brought  out  by  this  placing  of  the  statistics 
of  divorce  alongside  those  of  marriage,  is  the  immense  in- 
crease in  the  ratio  of  divorces  to  marriages.  In  1860  there 
was  but  1  divorce  to  51  marriages ;  in  1878  there  was  1  di- 
vorce to  21.4  marriages. 

Taking  the  whole  period  of  nineteen  years  into  consider- 
ation, the  average  ratio  for  the  Commonwealth  is  one  divorce 
to  about  thirty-six  marriages.     Further  examination  of  the 
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statistics  shows  that  this  ratio  for  the  past  three  years  is  one 
divorce  to  about  twenty-three  marriages.  The  ratio  in  seven 
of  the  counties  is  above,  and  in  seven  it  is  below  this  last  fig- 
ure of  1  to  22.8.  Looked  at  from  any  point  of  view,  Norfolk 
is  foremost  in  its  recognition  of  marriage  as  a  bond  not  to  be 
broken  except  for  the  weightiest  reasons.  We  have  already 
seen  that  with  fully  6  per  cent  of  the  population  in  1870,  it 
had  less  than  3  per  cent  of  the  divorces  for  the  period  under 
review  ;  while  the  ratio  of  divorce  to  marriage  in  the  State 
as  a  whole  is  1  to  22.8,  the  proportion  for  Norfolk  is  but  1 
to  42.6.  Next  in  the  list  for  these  last  three  years  is  Frank- 
lin, with  one  divorce  to  30.1  marriages ;  other  counties  follow 
in  this  order:  —  Worcester,  1  to  27.4  ;  Berkshire,  1  to  25.4  ; 
Middlesex,  1  to  24.6;  Bristol,  1  to  22.5;  Hampden,  1  to 
21.5  ;  Essex,  1  to  21 ;  Plymouth,  1  to  20.9 ;  Barnstable,  1  to 
20.8;  Hampshire,  1  to  20.5;  Suffolk,  1  to  19.6.  In  other 
words,  the  proportion  of  divorces  to  marriages  is  more  than 
twice  as  great  among  the  city  population  of  Suffolk  as  among 
the  town  population  of  Norfolk ;  though  Middlesex  and 
Essex  both  make  a  much  better  showing  in  this  respect  than 
the  rural  counties  of  Barnstable  and  Hampshire. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  analysis  to  insti- 
tute an  extended  comparison  between  Massachusetts  and  any 
of  her  sister  States.  Mention  may  howe\  er  be  made,  in  pass- 
ing, that  the  average  ratio  in  Vermont  for  the  last  eight  or 
ten  years,  is  about  1  divorce  to  17  marriages,  while  in  Rhode 
Island  the  proportion  is  below  1  to  14,  and  in  Connecticut 
below  1  to  11.  One  divorce  to  every  eleven,  or  fourteen,  or 
even  seventeen,  marriages  !  Our  own  State  figure  for  last 
year  was  but  1  to  21.4;  the  Suffolk  county  average  for  the 
last  three  years  is  but  1  to  19.6.  Yet  it  avails  nothing  to 
show  tliat  we  are  better  off  or  worse  off  than  some  of  our 
neighbors.  The  important  question  is,  whether  we  are  as 
well  off  as  we  should  be.  The  hard  facts  are,  that  while  the 
marriage  rate  has  sensibly  decreased  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  notwithstanding  our  increase  in  population,  the  di- 
vorce rate  has  considerably  more  than  doubled  within  the 
same  period. 
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Ak  examination  of  the  census  returns  of  population  for 
1865  and  1875  shows  that  the  19  cities  in  the  State  had 
gained  44-}-  per  cent  in  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  decade 
mentioned.  In  the  323  towns  the  average  gain  was  18-}- 
per  cent,  and  in  cities  and  towns  combined  the  average  gain 
was  30-}-  per  cent;  but  of  the  323  towns,  we  further  learn, 
181  only  had  contributed  to  the  gain,  142  showing  a  loss. 
The  development  of  manufacturing  interests  caused  the  gain 
in  10  of  the  cities ;  in  4  it  was  owing  to  a  healthy,  natural 
growth,  no  special  reason  being  assigned ;  the  increase  in 
fisheries  led  to  the  growth  of  1 ;  superior  advantages  as  a 
place  of  residence  caused  a  gain  in  3,  while  in  Boston, 
annexation  and  its  growth  as  a  manufacturing  and  mercan- 
tile community,  are  the  well-defined  causes  of  its  increase  in 
population.  The  reasons  for  the  gains  in  the  181  towns, 
showing  such,  are  not  all  obtainable ;  but  in  the  cases  of  58 
of  them  the  cause  of  growth  can  be  explained.  The  build- 
ing of  railroads  led  to  an  increase  of  population  in  6  towns, 
the  development  of  manufactures  in  42,  and  advantages  as 
places  of  residence  in  10.  Of  the  142  towns  showing  losses, 
the  reasons  can  be  stated  in  the  cases  of  65,  as  follows :  de7 
cline  in  commerce,  1 ;  decline  in  fisheries,  1 ;  decline  in  ship- 
building, 2;  removal  to  other  towns  in  search  of  work  or 
better  business  facilities,  7;  lack  of  railroad  facilities,  4; 
proximity  to  a  city,  2  ;  deaths  exceeding  the  births,  2;  decline 
in  agricultural  interests,  1 ;  loss  of  territory,  15 ;  and  decline 
in  manufacturing,  30.  Of  the  ascertained  causes,  the  influ- 
ence of  manufactures  is  seen  to  be  the  most  potent. 

Besides  the  growth  or  decline  of  business  interests,  whether 
local  or  more  widespread,  the  influence  of  emigration  upon 
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statistics  of  changes  of  population  must  be  borne  in  mind. 
In  1870,  as  shown  by  the  United  States  Census,  244,000  for- 
mer residents  of  Massachusetts  had  emigrated  to  other 
states,  while  200,000  former  residents  of  other  states  had 
taken  up  their  homes  in  Massachusetts ;  an  apparent  loss  to 
this  State  of  44,000.  This  loss  has  been  overcome  by  natu- 
ral growth  and  foreign  immigration.  In  1875,  the  number 
of  former  residents  of  otlier  states  who  had  settled  in  Mas- 
sachusetts had  increased  to  253,000,  but  until  after  the  com- 
ing census  of  the  United  States  it  will  be  impossible  to  learn 
the  extent  of  the  emigration  of  our  population  to  other  states 
of  the  Union. 

Each  removal  of  an  individual  from  one  town  to  another, 
to  a  city  or  to  another  state,  is  caused  by  individual  circum- 
stances ;  that  is,  the  individual  is  discontented  with  farming 
on  a  small  scale,  and  goes  West ;  or,  he  seeks  a  manufactur- 
ing town  or  a  large  city  in  quest  of  remunerative  employ- 
ment, which  his  own  town  cannot  furnish  him.  We  have 
mentioned  only  reasons  of  an  industrial  nature  as  being  the 
cause  of  movements  of  population  ;  but  it  is  maintained  by 
some  writers  on  social  topics,  that  "  it  is  the  defective  social 
element  of  our  country  life  which  is  the  most  efficient  cause 
of  the  depletion  of  the  country  and  the  disproportionate 
gathering  of  population  in  the  large  towns  and  cities."  As 
before  stated,  industrial  reasons,  rather  than  social  ones,  are 
manifestly  the  chief  causes  of  the  changes  in  population ; 
but,  with  a  view  to  learn  and  show,  as  fully  as  possible,  the 
relative  social  opportunities  afforded  workingmen  in  the 
country  and  the  city,  the  investigation,  which  supplied  the 
material  for  this  part  of  our  Report,  was  undertaken  and 
prosecuted  with  a  more  than  anticipated  degree  of  success 
as  regards  completeness  of  returns. 

The  means  first  adopted  was  a  circular  to  the  Chairman  or 
Secretary  of  the  School  Board  in  each  town  and  city.  We 
particularly  desired  facts  regarding  the  opportunities  pos- 
sessed b}'-  workingmen  for  social  recreation  and  amusement, 
and  to  learn  whether  these  opportunities  had  been  secured 
by  public  or  individual  action,  or  by  the  co-operative  action 
of  certain  citizens.  To  secure  the  information  desired  the 
circular  referred  to  contained  the  following :  — 
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Inquiries. 

1.  Number  and  names  of  social,  farmers',  and  mechanics^  clubs? 
Number  of  members  ?  How  often  do  they  meet  ?  Is  an  agi'icultural 
fair  given  in  your  town  by  your  local  club  ? 

2.  Do  the  various  churches  have  social  unions,  picnics,  or  festivals  ? 
How  often  do  they  occur  ? 

3.  Have  you  young  men's  (or  women's)  Christian  associations  or 
unions  ? 

4.  Have  you  Lodges  of  Masons,  Odd  Fellows,  Knights  of  Honor,  Posts 
of  the  G.A  .R.,  or  other  secret  beneficial  societies?  Number  of  them,  and 
names?  Do  they  offer  social  opportunities  to  members?  Number  of 
members  ? 

5.  Have  you  base-ball,  rowing,  or  sailing  clubs,  or  similar  organiza- 
tions for  out-door  sports?     How  often  are  public  exhibitions  given? 

6.  Have  you  courses  of  lectures?  How  many  lectures  are  given 
annually  ? 

7.  Have  you  literary  associations  or  debating  societies  f  How  of  tea  do 
they  meet  ? 

8.  Have  you  concerts  or  dramatic  entertainments?  How  many  of 
each  are  given  annually?  Are  they  given  by  home  talent,  or  by  travel- 
ling companies,  or  botli? 

9.  Have  you  a  village  (or  town)  improvement  society?  Number  of 
members?     What  has  been  accomplished? 

10.  Have  you  a  musical  club  or  choir?  Have  you  a  brass  band?  Does 
either  organization  appear  in  concerts  ?  Are  open-air  concerts  given  by 
the  band? 

11.  Do  any  of  your  manufacturers  ever  take  their  employe's  upon 
excursions,  or  supply  them,  free  of  expense,  with  any  form  of  entertain- 
ment? 

12.  Have  you  any  lyceum  or  institute,  supported  by  a  fund,  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  amusements  or  recreation  in  any  form? 

13.  Does  your  town  (or  city)  make  appropriations  for  the  celebration 
of  Decoration  Day,  Fourth  of  July,  and  other  holidays?  Is  money  appro- 
priated for  an  annual  parade  of  the  fire  department?  Are  fireworks, 
regattas,  band  concerts,  etc.,  ever  given  by  the  town,  or  by  subscriptions 
from  individuals? 

14.  Have  you  public  or  private  halls  in  which  in-door  amusements  can 
be  given?  Seating  capacity?  What  is  the  rent  for  use  of  same?  Is 
the  use  of  the  public  halls  given  free,  under  any  circumstances,  to  citi- 
zens? 

15.  Have  you  any  public  or  private  parks  or  groves  which  are  open  for 
public  use,  for  out-door  recreation?  What  sum  is  charged  for  the  use  of 
those  owned  by  individuals  ?  Is  your  cemetery  beautified  and  adorned, 
and  kept  open  to  the  public? 

16.  Have  you  a  company  of  militia?  Do  the  members  use  the  armory 
for  entertainments  of  any  kind  ? 

17.  Have  you  halls  for  dancing,  billiard  rooms,  howling  alleys,  driving 
parks,  a  lake  or  river  for  regattas,  etc.  ? 
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18.  Have  you  an  art  cluh?  Have  you  exhibitions  of  paintings,  sculpt- 
ure, engravings,  flowers,  fruits,  etc.?  Have  you  a  museum  of  natural 
history,  or  any  similar  institution? 

19.  Have  you  any  other  kind  of  association  for  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing recreation  or  amusements  for  your  citizens  ? 

20.  Please  give  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  pianofortes  and  cabinet- 
organs  in  use  in  your  town  (or  city). 

The  apparentlj  great  number  of  questions  was  asked  by 
way  of  suggestion  as  to  the  line  of  inquiry,  it  not  being  ex- 
pected that  any  one  individual  would  answer  them  all ;  and 
the  parties  to  whom  they  were  sent  were  requested  to  for- 
ward us  the  names  of  any  person  who,  in  their  opinion,  could 
give  fuller  replies  to  any  particular  inquiry  than  they  could 
themselves.  Extended  answers  and  practical  suggestions 
were  solicited  from  all.  A  postpaid  envelope  was  sent  with 
each  circular,  in  which  to  return  the  answer,  or  the  unfilled 
circular  in  case  the  recipient  could  not  supply  the  desired 
information. 

Of  the  325  towns  in  the  State,  the  officers  of  the  school- 
boards,  and  citizens,  in  234  of  them,  supplied  us  with  satis- 
factory returns.  From  91  towns,  wliich  are  designated  by 
name  in  the  town  classification,  in  tabular  form,  given  here- 
inafter, we  found  it  impossible  to  secure  any  returns,  or 
the  names  of  any  parties  who  would  give  us  information  ; 
and  special  requests  to  return  the  circulars  sent  them  failed, 
excepting  in  a  very  few  instances,  to  secure  a  reply.  Upon  this 
fact  we  shall  not  comment  further  than  to  express  our  regret 
that  the  towns  in  question  are  deprived  of  representation  in 
the  subjoined  statistics  ;  as,  in  the  obvious  comparison  with 
the  statistics  secured  from  cities,  the  towns,  as  a  whole,  are 
necessarily  placed  at  a  greater  disadvantage  by  the  non- 
representation  of  so  many  communities. 

Besides  the  circulars  to  school  boards  of  the  19  cities, 
our  agents  made  personal  visits  to  the  larger  ones ;  and  the 
statistics  presented  are  as  complete  as  thorough  investi- 
gation, with  the  hearty  co-operation  of  officials  and  citizens, 
could  make  them.  In  Boston  and  several  of  the  larger  cities 
special  inquiries  made  of  clergymen,  in  regard  to  the  social 
opportunities  afforded  by  the  churches,  were  quite  fully  an- 
swered. Our  thanks  are  due  to  all  who  patriotically  contrib- 
uted in  any  way  to  supply  us  with  valuable  information ;  as 
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we  stated  in  the  circular  sent  out,  "the  satisfaction  derived 
from  conferring  such  a  benefit  is  the  only  compensation  we  can 
offer  you,  owing  to  our  limited  appropriation." 

In  presenting  the  results  of  our  investigations,  we  first 
give  the  inquiries  and  answers  for  the  234  towns,  dealing 
with  the  answers  as  aggregates  ;  then  a  similar  presentation 
for  the  19  cities ;  and,  finally,  a  comparative  tabular  presen- 
tation, in  detail,  for  both  towns  and  cities. 

Inquiries  and  Answers.  —  Towns. 

1.  Number  and  names  of  Social,  Farmers^  and  Mechanics^ 
Clubs?  Number  of  members  ?  Mow  of  ten  do  they  meet?  Is 
an  Agricidtural  Fair  given  in  your  town  by  your  local  cluh  ? 

Replies  to  the  above  inquiries  in  the  afhrmative  were  re- 
ceived from  83  towns  only.  The  names  of  the  clubs  were 
not  fully  given,  and  we  drop  them  from  the  presentation. 
The  number  of  each  kind  of  club,  the  number  reporting  their 
membership,  and  the  aggregate  membership  are  given  in  the 
folio winsT  table : 


KIND  OF   CLUB. 


Number  of 

Clubs. 


Number  of 
Clubs  re- 
I)orting 
Member- 
ship. 


Member- 
ship. 


Social  ....... 

Fanners        ...... 

Grangers      .         .  .         .     '    . 

Farmers  and  Mechanics 
Agricultural  Society  in  two  towns 
Sovereigns  of  Industry 
Union  Agricultural  Society  . 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society 
Fruit-growers  Association    .         .      ■   . 

Totals 


24 

43 

20 

15 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


107 


10 

30 

6 

12 

1 
1 
1 
1 


62 


385 
2,266 

255 
1,365 

25 
300 

600 
200 


5,396 


The  table  shows  that,  in  the  234  towns  from  which  replies 
were  received,  but  83  had  clubs  or  associations  of  the  nature 
specified,  the  107  organizations  in  those  towns  having  a  prob- 
able membership  of  about  9,300,  on  the  basis  of  62  clubs 
having  5,396  members.  These  clubs  are  local ;  the  county 
agricultural  associations,  28  in  number,  which  hold  annual 
fairs,  contribute  in  many  ways  to  the  social  enjoyments  of 
the  farmers,  of  which  there  are  about  72,000  in  the  State. 
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These  eoimty  societies  receive,  in  the  aggregate,  $15,541 
from  the  Commonwealth  annually  (principally  for  premiums), 
and  besides  have  an  income  of  $4,017.50  from  invested  funds. 
Of  the  social  clubs  1  meets  nightly,  2  weekly,  2  fortnightly, 
1  annually,  and  1  occasionally.  Among  the  farmers'  clubs  8 
meet  weekly,  19  fortnightly,  9  monthly,  2  yearlj^  and  7  irreg- 
ularly. Of  the  farmers'  and  mechanics'  clubs  5  meet  twice 
a  week,  3  weeklj^  8  monthly,  1  annually,  and  1  irregularl3% 
The  farmers'  clubs  usually  confine  their  meetings  to  the 
winter  season.  In  8  towns  the  farmers  belong  to  clubs  located 
in  adjoining  towns.  Annual  fairs  and  cattle  shows,  by  local 
clubs,  are  reported  as  being  given  in  35  towns  ;  2  towns  alter- 
nate, and  1  has  a  fair  once  in  two  years 

2.  Do  the  various  churches  have  social  unions,  picnics,  or 
festivals?     How  often  do  they  occur? 

Affirmative  answers  to  these  inquiries  were  received  from 
214  towns.  The  churches  in  165  towns  have  social  unions, 
117  towns  have  church  picnics,  123  church  festivals  or  fairs, 
the  distinction  between  which  is  not  clearly  defined.  The 
social  unions  usually  meet  fortnightly  or  monthly  ;  the  picnics 
occur  annually  as  a  rule,  as  do  the  church  festivals  and  fairs. 

3.  Have  you  Young  Men's  (or  Women  s^  Christian  Associ' 
ciations  or  Unions  ? 

Christian  Associations  or  Unions  are  reported  from  28 
towns.  In  these  towns  are  28  Christian  Associations  or 
Unions,  16  being  exclusively  for  men,  2  for  women,  1  for  both 
sexes,  and  9  not  specified.  There  were  also  returned  20  asso- 
ciations of  a  miscellaneous  nature,  the  majority  being  founded 
especially  to  encourage  temperance  as  a  branch  of  Christian 
work. 

4.  Have  you  Lodges  of  Masons,  Odd  Fellows,  Knights  of 
Honor,  Posts  of  the  G.A.R.,  or  other  secret  beneficial  societies? 
Number  of  them,  and  names  ?  Do  they  offer  social  opportuni- 
ties to  members  ?     Number  of  members  ? 

To  the  inquiry  as  to  whether  towns  have  such  beneficial 
societies,  131  answer  affirmatively.  The  exact  number  of 
organizations  and  their  names  we  were  unable  to  obtain. 
The  societies,  as  a  rule,  offer  social  opportunities  to  members, 
in  many  cases  the  social  meetings  being  a  strong  inducement 
to  join  certain  of  the  societies.  The  subjoined  table  shows 
the  names  of  the  various  organizations,  the  number  of  towns 
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in  which  they  are  represented  by  one  or  more  lodges  or  posts, 
the  number  of  towns  reporting  the  membership,  and,  finally, 
the  number  of  members. 


Number     of 

Number     of 

Number    of 

Towns  hav- 

Towns report- 

NAMES OF  SOCIETIES. 

Members 

ing  societies 

ing  Member- 

reported. 

specified. 

ship. 

Masons      ...... 

98 

65 

4,583 

Odd  Fellows      . 

61 

30 

2,425 

Knights  of  Honor 

53 

26 

1,174 

Grand  Ai-my  of  the  Republic 

69 

34 

1,642 

Royal  Arcanum 

12 

6 

286 

Knights  of  Pythias    . 

5 

1 

26 

Good  Templars 

22 

11 

710 

Sons  of  Temperance 

11 

4 

276 

Reform  Clubs    . 

4 

2 

240 

Sundry  Societies 

46 

10 

1,716 

Total. 

- 

- 

13,078 

The  towns  which  report  membership  show  a  total  of 
13,078  ;  the  remaining  towns  have  a  greater  average  member- 
ship than  those  reporting,  for  from  official  sources  we  learn 
that  the  societies  mentioned  in  the  above  table  have  a 
total  membership,  in  the  325  towns  in  the  State,  of  about 
43,000,  which  gives  a  proportion  of  1  to  I84-  in  the  popu- 
lation, and  one  to  4.8  as  regards  males  above  21  years  of 
age.  The  subject  is  further  considered  under  this  inquiry 
in  the  city  presentation. 

5.  Have  you  base-ball,  roiving  or  sailing  clubs,  or  similar  or- 
ganizations for  out-door  sports  ?  How  often  are  public  exhibi- 
tions given  ? 

The  number  of  towns  answering  affirmatively  (87)  report 
109  base-ball  clubs,  9  rowing  or  sailing  clubs,  2  croquet 
clubs,  3  shooting  clubs,  and  4  archery  clubs.  A  great  many 
of  the  towns  reply  that  out-door  sports  are  general,  but  there 
are  no  organized  clubs  or  efforts  to  encourage  or  increase  the 
interest  in  them.  In  those  towns  having  rowing  or  sailing 
clubs,  boating  is  the  common  diversion,  and  regattas  are  fre- 
quent. The  majority  of  the  town  base-ball  clubs  have  match 
games  once  a  week,  though  many  play  much  oftener,  in  some 
cases  every  day. 
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6.  Have  you  courses  of  lectures  ?  Hoiv  many  lectures  are 
given  aiinually? 

Courses  of  lectures  are  given  with  more  or  less  frequency 
in  145  towns;  annual  courses  are  provided  in  91  of  these 
towns ;  13  do  not  have  them  regularly  ;  10  do  not  have  them 
every  year ;  24  report  occasionally,^  3  seldom,  and  4  some- 
times one  in  the  winter.  A  total  of  936  lectures  is  reported 
by  89  towns,  which  gives  each  an  annual  average  of  10  lec- 
tures. The  actual  numbers  range  from  4  to  24  a  3'ear,  16 
towns  having  10,  and  25  towns  12  lectures  annually.  In  the 
145  towns  reporting  lecture  courses,  if  the  annual  average 
were  retained,  there  would  be  an  aggregate  of  1,450  lectures 
annually. 

7.  Have  you  literary  associations  or  debating  societies?  How 
often  do  tliey  meet? 

The  towns  answering  affirmatively  were  120  in  number. 
Of  these,  59  had  literary  associations,  47  had  debating  socie- 
ties, 26  towns  have  both,  and  13  towns  have  reading  clubs. 
The  majority  of  these  organizations  meet  weekly  in  winter, 
or  fortnightly  throughout  the  year.  Many  of  the  towns  have 
more  than  one  kind  of  organization. 

8.  Have  you  concerts  or  dramatic  entertainments  ?  How 
many  of  each  are  given  annually  ?  Are  they  given  by  home 
talent^  or  by  travelling  companies,  or  both  ? 

It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  other  than  an  estimated  aggre- 
gate of  the  whole  number  of  concerts  and  dramatic  enter- 
tainments given  in  the  course  of  a  year  in  the  191  towns 
answering ;  88  towns  report  a  total  of  1,247  concerts  and 
dramatic  entertainments,  or  an  average  annually  of  14  to 
each  town.  If  we  should  apply  this  estimate  to  the  191 
towns,  we  obtain  a  total  of  2,074  dramatic  and  musical  enter- 
tainments, by  both  professionals  and  amateurs,  given  annu- 
ally, a  figure  of  much  importance  in  comparison  with  the 
returns  from  the  cities.  It  would  be  manifestly  an  exagger- 
ation to  apply  the  average  of  14  to  all  the  towns  in  the  State. 

These  musical  and  dramatic  entertainments  are  given  both 
by  home  talent  and  travelling  companies.  A  close  calcula- 
tion of  the  returns  shows  that  18  per  cent  were  by  home  tal- 
ent, 30-|-  per  cent  by  travelling  companies,  while  in  51-|-  per 
cent  of  the  cases  it  was  impossible  to  accurately  determine, 
though  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  greater  portion  was  by 
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travelling  companies,  which  probably  supply  three-quarters  of 
the  concerts  and  dramatic  entertainments  given  in  towns. 

9.  Have  you  a  village  or  toivn  imjyrovenient  society?  dum- 
ber of  members  ?      What  has  been  accomplished  f 

Improvement  societies  have  been  formed  in  28  towns.  Ten 
of  these  towns  report  a  membership  of  495 ;  18  towns  do  not 
answer  this  part  of  the  inquiry.  The  towns  of  Deerfield, 
Greenfield,  Northampton,  Billerica,  Petersham,  and  Temple- 
ton  do  not  state  what  has  been  accomplished  by  their  im- 
provement societies.  In  Cheshire  a  new  society  has  begun 
to  repair  the  sidewalks.  In  Dalton  trees  have  been  set  out. 
In  North  Adams  also  some  trees  have  been  set  out.  The 
Stockbridge  society,  widely  known  as  the  Laurel  Hill  Asso- 
ciation, declares  its  objects  to  be  "to  improve  and  ornament 
the  streets  and  public  grounds  of  Stockbridge,  by  planting 
and  cultivating  trees,  cleaning  and  repairing  the  sidewalks, 
and  doing  such  other  acts  as  shall  tend  to  beautify  and  im- 
prove said  streets  and  grounds."  During  the  twenty-six 
3'ears  since  its  organization  it  has  expended  $4,000,  planted 
more  than  1,600  trees  and  hedges,  and  built  miles  of  side- 
walks, foot- bridges,  etc.  In  Williamstown  a  hundred  streets 
have  been  put  in  order,  trees  planted,  and  the  village  lighted. 
In  Danvers  the  village  Common  has  been  fenced,  and  many 
trees  planted.  The  Shelburne  Society  has  made  sidewalks, 
planted  trees,  and  lighted  the  streets.  In  Longmeadow  tree 
culture  has  been  encouraged,  borders  cut  and  trimmed,  and 
sidewalks  repaired.  In  Westfield  a  street  six  rods  wide  and 
over  three  miles  long,  has  been  laid  out  and  lined  with  trees. 
In  West  Springfield  trees  have  been  set  out,  and  in  Amherst 
much  has  been  done  to  improve  the  looks  of  the  village.  In 
Belchertown  a  park  has  been  fenced  and  shade  trees  set  out. 
In  Carlisle  the  cemetery  has  been  beautified.  In  Chelmsford 
shade  trees,  sidewalks,  and  lights  have  been  provided.  The 
Field  and  Garden  Club  of  Lexington  has  fenced  many  vacant 
lots.  In  Marlborough  the  cemetery  has  been  improved.  In 
Pepperell  trees  have  been  planted,  lights  put  up,  and  courses 
of  lectures  have  been  delivered.  In  Stow  180  maple  trees 
have  been  planted.  In  Townsend  the  Common  has  been 
fenced,  and  trees  set  out.  In  Quincy  trees  have  been  planted 
or  set  out,  and  the  Westborough  society  has  done  much  to 
improve  the  looks  of  the  town. 
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10.  Have  you  a  musical  cluh  or  choir  ?  Have  you  a  brass 
hand?  Does  either  organization  appear  in  concerts?  Are 
open-air  concerts  given  hy  the  hand  ? 

This  question  was  answered  affirmatively  by  12-1  towns  ;  of 
these,  55  have  musical  clubs  or  choial  societies  ;  in  36  towns 
they  give  public  entertainments.  There  are  108  towns  hav- 
ing brass  bands ;  in  87  towns  the  bands  give  open-air  con- 
certs. There  are  3  orchestras  included  among  the  bands, 
one  to  each  of  three  towns. 

11.  Do  any  of  your  manufacturers  ever  take  their  employes 
upon  excursions,  or  supply  them,  free  of  expense  with  any 
form  of  entertainment? 

This  inquiry  received  an  affirmative  response  from  12 
towns ;  a  dance  and  supper,  a  ball,  a  day's  vacation,  and  a 
free  ride  being  the  forms  of  entertainment  mentioned. 

12.  Have  you  any  lyceum  or  institute,  supported  hy  a  fund, 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  amusements  or  recreation  in  any 
form  ? 

This  inquiry  was  answered  by  a  general  negative.  In  3 
towns  only,  Georgetown,  Danvers,  and  Peabody,  is  there 
such  an  institution,  and  the  three  were  founded  by  the  gift 
of  the  late  George  Peabody.  These  institutions  are,  how- 
ever, educational  in  their  design,  no  particular  attention  be- 
ing given  to  amusements  or  recreation,  excepting  that  in 
Peabody  a  course  of  lectures  is  maintained. 

13.  Does  your  town  make  appropriations  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  Decoration  Day,  Fourth  of  July,  and  other  holidays? 
Is  money  ajopropriated  for  an  annual  parade  of  the  Fire  De- 
partment? Are  fireworks,  regattas,  hand  concerts,  etc.,  ever 
given  by  the  town,  or  hy  subscriptions  from  individuals  ? 

Appropriations  for  the  celebration  of  holidays  are  made  by 
92  towns;  of  these  appropriations,  80  are  for  Decoration 
Day  exclusively,  5  for  Fourth  of  July,  1  for  the  19th  of 
April,  and  6  do  not  specify.  No  money  is  appropriated  for 
parades  of  the  fire  departments,  but  in  2  towns  such  par- 
ades are  paid  for  by  subscriptions.  In  26  towns  the  holiday 
celebrations  depend  upon  subscriptions  from  citizens.  In  10 
towns  fireworks  are  paid  for  by  subscriptions,  and  in  8 
towns  band  concerts  on  holidays  are  so  provided. 

14.  Have  you  public  or  private  halls  in  which  in-door  amuse- 
ments can  he  given  ?     Seating  capacity  ?     What  is  the  rent  for 
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use  of  same  ?  Is  the  use  of  the  public  halls  given  free,  under 
aiiy  circumstances,  to  citizens? 

Public  or  private  halls  are  possessed  by  221  towns  ;  in  74 
of  these  the  Town  Hall  is  used  for  amusements,  meetings, 
etc.  From  168  towns  we  secured  statements  of  seating  ca- 
pacity. They  have  287  halls,  which  will  accommodate  an 
aggregate  of  111,000.  Of  these  287  halls,  27  have  seats  for 
less  than  200 ;  those  having  from  200  to  500  seats  number 
202 ;  from  500  to  1,000,  55  ;  and  over  1,000,  3.  The  average 
seating  capacity  is  400.  Forming  an  estimate  from  the  168 
towns,  the  325  towns  of  the  State  should  have  a  seating  ca- 
pacity of  214,500  in  their  halls.  We  obtained  the  prices 
asked  for  99  halls,  the  figures  ranging  from  $1  to  $40. 

The  average  rental  per  hall  is  $8.36.  On  this  basis  the 
aggregate  rental  for  the  287  halls  would  be  $2,379.32,  and, 
on  the  same  basis,  for  all  the  halls  in  the  325  towns,  $4,602. 
That  is,  for  about  $4,600  it  would  be  possible  to  secure,  for 
one  common  purpose,  every  hall  in  the  325  towns  in  the  State. 
As  regards  the  free  use  of  public  halls  by  citizens,  159  towns 
have  replied  more  or  less  fully,  and  we  present  the  answers. 
Free  to  citizens,  46;  sometimes  free,  31;  for  expenses,  35; 
generally  free  to  all,  9 ;  light  charge,  4 ;  when  no  admission 
is  charged,  12;  for  political  meetings,  3;  for  all  literary  en- 
tertainments, 1;  for  temperance  meetings,  8;  for  educational 
purposes,  4 ;  temperance  and  labor,  once  a  week,  1 ;  to  fire- 
men, once  a  year,  1 ;  seldom  free,  4;  total,  159. 

15.  Have  you  any  public  or  private  parks  or  groves  which 
are  open  for  public  use,  for  out-door  recreation?  What  sum  is 
charged  for  the  use  of  those  owned  by  individuals  ?  Is  your 
cemetery  beautified  and  adorned,  and  kept  open  to  the  public? 

Public  parks  were  reported  by  39  towns,  and  there  are 
private  parks  in  9  towns.  There  are  public  groves  in  57 
towns,  and  private  groves  in  24  towns.  In  131  towns  the 
cemeteries  are  beautified  and  adorned,  while  in  23  towns 
they  are  in  a  neglected  condition.  In  143  towns  the  ceme- 
teries are  kept  open  to  the  public. 

16.  Have  you  a  company  of  militia  ?  Do  the  members  use 
the  armory  for  entertainmeyits  of  any  kind  ? 

There  was  one  company  of  militia  to  each  of  18  towns 
reported.  Of  these  18  companies,  11  use  their  armories  for 
entertainments  of  various  kinds. 
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17.  Have  you  halls  for  dancing,  billiard  rooms,  hoivling 
alleys,  driving  loarhs,  a  lake  or  river  for  regattas,  etc.  ? 

The  number  of  towns  supplied  with  halls  for  dancing  is 
159 ;  with  billiard  rooms,  bowling  alleys,  and  pool  rooms, 
81 ;  with  driving  parks,  15 ;  with  a  lake  or  river  for  regattas, 
70 ;  while  8  have  bays  or  harbors  for  a  similar  use. 

18.  Have  you  an  art  club?  Have  you  exhibitions  of  j^ Glint- 
ing s,  sculpture,  engravings,  fiowers,  fruits,  etc.?  Have  you  a 
museum  of  natural  history,  or  any  similar  institution? 

But  one  town  (Concord)  reports  an  art  club ;  11  towns 
have  exhibitions  of  paintings,  etc.,  but  they  are  usually  given 
in  connection  with  the  agricultural  fairs  mentioned  in 
answer  to  the  first  inquiry;  5  towns  (Williamstown,  Ames- 
bur}^,  Amherst,  Natick,  and  Leominster)  have  museums  of 
natural  history;  1  (Woburn)  has  a  permanent  galler}--  of 
paintings ;  1  town  (Lexington)  has  a  hall  of  Revolutionary 
relics,  and  1  (Spencer)  a  hall  of  curiosities  and  relics ;  1 
town  (South  Hadley)  has  an  art  museum,  and  1  (Brewster) 
a  small  museum  the  nature  of  which  is  not  described. 

19.  Have  you  any  other  kind  of  association  for  the  j^urpose 
of  supplying  recreation  or  amusements  for  your  citizens  ? 

The  only  associations  mentioned,  which  have  not  been  re- 
ferred to  in  the  preceding  answers,  are  athletic  clubs.  Bands 
of  Hope  (temperance  organizations),  and  fishing  clubs. 

20.  Please  give  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  pianofortes  and 
cabinet-organs  in  use  in  your  town. 

Estimates,  and,  in  some  cases,  actual  count,  show  a  total  of 
21,549  pianofortes  and  cabinet-organs  in  203  towns.  On  this 
basis,  the  325  towns  in  the  State  would  have  34,450 ;  being 
an  average  of  one  to  each  24  persons  in  the  towns. 

Inquiries  and  Answers.  —  Cities. 

In  presenting  the  replies  from  the  19  cities  in  the  State, 
we  have  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  inquiries  in  full, 
using  instead  a  heading,  which  suggests  the  nature  of  the 
information  which  follows.  The  inquiries,  in  full,  may  be 
found  on  page  24 L 

1.  Social,  Farmers'  and  Mechanics    Chd)s. 

As  regards  social  clubs,  15  cities  report  that  they  have 
them,  3  answered  in  the  negative,  and  1  failed  to  reply. 
In    14    cities    there    are    30  social    clubs,   5  of  which    meet 
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every  night,  4  once  a  week,  2  fortniglitl}^  2  quarterly, 
2  annually,  and  the  balance  at  intervals  not  stated.  A 
membership  of  2,035  is  reported  by  25  of  these  clubs. 
There  are  also  4  temperance  societies,  making  social  enjoy- 
ment a  feature,  which  meet  weekly.  There  is  but  one  farm- 
ers' club,  so-called,  in  the' cities,  and  that  meets  once  in  two 
weeks.  There  are  3  poultry  breeders'  associations,  meet- 
ing annually,  and  3  horticultural  societies,  2  of  which  have 
a  fair  annually  ;  the  other  has  two  exhibitions  each  year, 
and  frequent  meetings.  The  domestic  and  agricultural  pro- 
ducts of  the  19  cities,  according  to  the  State  Census  of  1875, 
reached  a  value  of  $2,691,492  out  of  a  State  total  of 
$41,521,799. 

2.  Church  Social  Unions^  Picnics^  Festivals^  and  Fairs. 
The  churches,  as  is  well  known,  are  closely  connected  with 
the  social  life  of  the  community,  and  in  all  the  cities  they 
have  social  gatherings.  In  some  cities  the  church  social 
unions  meet  fortnightly  ;  in  others,  once  a  month.  Picnics 
and  festivals  usually  occur  annually.  It  was  impossible  to 
secure  full  returns  from  the  pastors  of  the  various  city 
churches,  though  we  attempted  it  in  9  cities,  intending,  if 
the  number  of  returns  warranted,  to  send  to  the  pastors  in 
the  remaining  10  cities.  Five  hundred  circulars,  making 
inquiries  of  clergymen  as  to  church  social  unions  or  associa- 
tions, fairs,  festivals,  or  other  social  entertainments,  lectures 
and  concerts,  and  the  number  of  adults  and  children  at- 
tending church  and  Sunday  school,  were  sent  to  the  9  cities, 
and  120  answers  were  received.  These  replies  are  probably 
a  trustworthy  index  of  the  influence  of  the  churches,  in  a 
social  way,  in  all  the  cities. 

Of  the  120  churches,  the  pastors  of  68  report  that  a  social 
union  or  similar  association  is  connected  with  their  respective 
societies.  These  68  churches  have  83  organizations,  classi- 
fied as  follows:  social  unions,  37;  l9.dies'  societies,  5 ;  liter- 
ary societies,  7  ;  workingmen's  guilds,  8  ;  and  women's  guilds, 
4,  both  being  connected  with  the  Episcopal  churches  ;  young 
people's  associations,  6  ;  benevolent  societies,  8 ;  sewing- 
circles,  6 ;  1  young  men's  union,  and  1  temperance  society. 
Of  the  83  associations,  55  return  an  aggregate  membership 
of  5,070 ;  the  remaining  28  associations,  not  answering,  on 
tiie  same  basis,  would  carrj-  the  membership  to  8,100. 
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As  regards  church  fairs,  59  clergymen  answer,  Yes ;  while 
4  reply  that  they  occur  very  seldom.  Festivals  and  social 
entertainnients  of  various  kinds  are  given  by  100  out  of  the 
120  churches.  In  the  case  of  3  societies,  the  answer  was, 
"  very  rarely." 

Lectures  or  similar  entertainments  are  given  under  the 
auspices  of  81  of  the  churches.  Lectures  are  provided  by  41 
churches ;  concerts  by  32,  both  lectures  and  concerts  by  22, 
and  29  answer  affirmatively  in  general  terms,  without  speci- 
fying kind  of  entertainment. 

Sixty-two  churches  give  an  aggregate  of  21,909  adults  at- 
tending their  services;  and  11,188  children  in  their  Sunday 
schools.  On  this  basis,  for  the  120,  the  totals  would  be, 
adults,  42,408 ;  children,  21,672 ;  both,  64,080. 

Church  social  unions  usually  occur  fortnightly  or  monthly, 
fairs  annually,  festivals  and  fairs  at  such  irregular  intervals 
that  the  results  have  no  indicative  value. 

3.   Christian  Associations  or   Unions. 

Young  men's  or  women's  Christian  associations  or  unions 
are  established  in  13  cities,  there  being  17  organizations  of 
this  character.  Of  these  11  are  for  young  men  and  5  for 
young  women.  One,  the  Massachusetts  Deaf-Mute  Christian 
Association,  is  probably  for  both  sexes.  The  great  influence 
that  organizations  of  this  character  can  exert,  in  a  social  way, 
is  shown  by  the  following  descriptions  of  the  work  of  two 
large  Christian  associations  located  in  Boston. 

The  Boston  Young  Men's  Christian  Union  —  first  estab- 
lished as  a  society  in  1851,  incorporated  under  its  present 
name  in  1852  — is  an  institution  having  for  its  purpose,  in  the 
words  of  its  last  annual  report,  "primarily,  to  make  a  home 
for  young  men  ;  to  attract  them  to  its  rooms,  by  offering 
them  opportunities  for  the  reading  of  books  and  newspapers, 
for  pleasant  companionship  and  social  intercourse,  for  enter- 
tainment, recreation,  and  exercise  ;  and  then  to  incite  its 
members,  by  the  various  facilities  which  it  offers,  to  a  health- 
ful physical  training,  to  mental  and  religious  culture,  and  to 
practical  philanthropy." 

In  addition  to  this  special  work,  it  holds  a  Christmas  and 
New  Year's  festival  for  needy  children,  administers  a  charity 
known  as  the  "  country  week,"  for  poor  children,  provides 
free  rides  for  invalids,  etc. 
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It  is  permanently  located  in  a  buildin^^  owned  by  the 
Union,  near  the  corner  of  Boylston  and  Tremont  Streets, 
which  contains  a  library  and  reading-room,  parlors,  corres- 
pondence and  study  rooms.  It  also  contains  a  fine  gymna- 
sium, fully  furnished  with  the  most  approved  apparatus. 

To  promote  the  objects  of  the  society,  the  report  states 
that  public  religious  services,  followed  by  social  singing,  are 
held  regularly,  Sunday  evenings,  in  the  Union  Hall ;  classes 
are  formed  for  the  study  of  German,  French,  bookkeeping, 
penmanship,  commercial  arithmetic,  sketching,  history,  vocal 
music,  elocution,  parliamentary  law  and  debate,  and  other 
branches.  Practical  talks  on  matters  of  science,  political 
economy,  and  history,  and  talks  upon  art,  are  given  ;  and 
frequent  lectures,  readings,  dramatic,  musical,  and  other 
entertainments  are  offered.  During  the  winter  season, 
monthly  meetings  of  members  and  ladies  are  held  for  social 
intercourse  ;  and  during  the  summer  season,  excursions  are 
taken  to  points  of  interest  in  the  vicinity. 

During  the  3'ear,  covered  by  the  report  referred  to,  the 
talks  upon  art  were  fourteen  in  number,  intended  to  show 
the  progress  of  art  in  its  successive  periods  of  development, 
and  were  illustrated  by  photographs  and  engravings. 

The  practical  talks  were  ten  in  number,  on  various  sub- 
jects, and  delivered  weekly  during  the  winter  of  1878-79. 

Six  dramatic  performances,  eight  readings  with  music, 
vocal  or  instrumental,  two  lectures,  one  concert,  and  one 
entertainment  of  magic  were  given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Union,  and  for  the  amusement  of  its  members. 

Social  meetings  for  members  and  ladies  were  given  on  the 
third  Wednesday  of  each  month  during  the  colder  season. 
At  each  of  these  meetings  "  there  have  usually  been  some 
more  formal  entertainments  upon  the  stage  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  evening,  followed  by  games,  music,  and  various 
exercises  for  promoting  a  social  intercourse  among  the  mem- 
bers." Eleven  essays  in  "  practical  ethics  "  were  given  on 
successive  Thursday  evenings,  from  Dec.  19  to  Feb.  27,  1878. 

Eight  excursions  were  taken  during  the  season  to  points 
of  interest  near  the  city.  The  total  membership  of  the  insti- 
tution exceeds  3,500. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  conducts  a  work 
identical  in  some  respects  with  that  of  the  Christian  Union. 
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Like  the  latter,  it  offers  numerous  social  opportunities  to  its 
members,  apait  from  its  special  religious  and  charitable  work. 
The  last  annual  report  states  that,  during  the  year  Avhich  it 
covers,  five  lectures  on  art  were  given,  nineteen  lectures  on 
general  topics,  and  four  concerts.  Ten  popular  sociables 
were  held  during  the  season,  which  were  accompanied  by 
musical  and  literar}-  exercises,  etc.  A  series  of  excursions 
was  also  carried  out.  A  fine  gymnasium  is  also  connected 
with  this  institution,  which  is  described  more  fully  under 
inquiry  5.  The  total  membership  is  2,674.  The  Association 
owns  the  building  Avhich  it  occupies,  Treraont  Street,  corner 
of  Eliot.  By  actual  count  of  the  doorkeeper,  from  one  to 
three  thousand  persons  make  daily  use  of  its  halls,  parlors, 
reading-room,  and  other  conveniences. 

4.   Stcret  Beneficial  Societies. 

In  all  the  cities,  lodges  of  Masons,  Odd  Fellows,  and  of 
other  secret  beneficial  societies  are  established,  and,  to  a 
great  extent,  supply  social  opportunities  to  their  members 
and  their  families.  The  following  table  gives  the  names  of 
the  more  important  organizations,  the  number  of  cities  hav- 
ing such,  and  the  number  of  cities  reporting  membership, 
together  with  number  of  members. 


No.  of  Cities 

No.  of  Cities 

Number  of 

NAMES  OF  SOCIETIES. 

having  Socie- 

reporting 

Jl  embers 

ties  specified. 

Jlembership. 

reported. 

Masons 

19 

19 

12,206 

Odd  Fellows 

19 

19 

14,349 

Knitjhts  of  Honor      .... 

18 

18 

5,279 

Grand  Army  of  the  Republic     . 

11 

4 

1,175 

Royal  Arcanuin          .... 

14 

14 

2,493 

Sons  of  Temperance 

10 

10 

1,146 

Good  Templars           .... 

19 

19 

2,455 

Temple  of  Honor       .... 

U 

14 

946 

Red  Men 

4 

4 

620 

Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians     . 

8 

3 

725 

Knic:hts  of  Pythias    .... 

4 

3 

406 

Sovereigns  of  Industry 

3 

1 

731 

Different  organizations  (28  in  num- 

ber)         

- 

- 

5,210 

Total 

- 

47,747 
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Many  persons  are  members  of  more  than  one  beneficial 
organization,  so  the  report  of  members  does  not  mean  so 
many  individuals.  From  official  sources  we  obtain  a  total 
membership  of  66,000  in  the  above  societies  in  the  nineteen 
cities  in  the  State.  If  we  consider,  and  it  is  surely  a  low 
estimate  when  allowance  is  made  for  all  duplications  and 
failures  to  report  membership,  that  there  are  55,000  male 
members  of  secret  beneficial  and  similar  associations  in  the 
cities  of  Massachusetts,  we  find  one  member  of  such  societies 
in  each  4.5  of  the  male  population  above  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  which  is  nearly  the  same  proportion  as  in  the  towns. 

5.  Base-Ball,  Rowing,  and  Sailing   Clubs. 

Ten  cities  have  reguhirly  organized  base-ball  clubs,  play- 
ing once  a  week  or  oftener.  Thirteen  cities  have  rowing  or 
sailing  clubs.  In  six  cities  regattas  take  place  often. 
Among  the  similar  organizations  mentioned  for  out-door 
sports  are  two  athletic  clubs,  a  sportsman's  club,  cricket- 
club,  rifle-club,  and  a  "  rod-and-gun  "  club. 

There  are  several  gymnasiums  in  Boston,  which,  for  a 
moderate  annual  fee,  offer  opportunities  for  athletic  amuse- 
ments. Prominent  among  them  are  those  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  and  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Union.  Connected  with  the  first  of  these  is  an  open-air 
gymnasium  at  South  Boston,  437  feet  long,  by  250  feet  wide. 
In  this  a  track  has  been  laid  fourteen  feet  wide,  five  laps  to 
the  mile ;  also,  a  fine  diamond  has  been  graded  for  ball  prac- 
tice. Houses  have  been  erected  containing  dressing  rooms, 
and  furnished  with  necessary  appliances,  making  the  place  a 
fine  and  attractive  one  for  field  exercises,  drill,  and  out-of- 
door  gymnastics. 

During  the  year  ending  May,  1879,  680  different  persons 
were  members  of  this  gymnasium,  the  largest  membership  at 
any  one  time  being  368. 

The  gymnasium  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Union, 
during  the  year  ending  April  1,  1879,  had  a  membership  of 
521. 

Several  gymnastic  and  athletic  exhibitions  have  been 
given  by  the  young  men,  for  which  tickets  have  been  issued ; 
and  the  Uttendance  of  friends,  both  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
has  always  been  equal  to  the  capacity  of  the  gymnasium. 

There  are  twelve  organized  rowing  and  sailing  clubs   in 
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Boston,  the  largest  having  about  150  members.  Besides 
these,  the  Charles  and  INIystic  rivers  and  the  harbor  afford 
abundant  opportunities  for  boating  wliich  are  fully  improved 
daring  the  summer  season.  Two  skating  rinks  are  usually 
maintained  in  Boston  during  the  winter. 

6.  Lectures. 

All  the  cities  have  courses  of  lectures  annually.  Sixteen 
cities,  including  Boston,  report  a  total  of  515. 

7.  Literary  Associations  and  Debating  Societies. 

Sixteen  cities  have  literary  associations  or  debating  socie- 
ties. Four  cities  do  not  specify  the  number  of  such  societies  ; 
in  2  they  meet  weekly,  in  1  fortnightly,  and  in  1  monthly. 
In  the  remaining  12  cities  there  is  1  lyceum  meeting  weekly ; 
5  debating  societies  also  meeting  once  a  week ;  7  literary 
associations,  two  having  weekly  meetings,  and  5  meeting 
once  a  fortnight;  26  literar}^  and  social  organizations,  1 
meeting  every  night,  1  twice  a  week,  1  at  call  of  the  presi- 
dent, 5  once  a  week,  12  fortnightly,  and  3  monthly ;  in 
addition,  18  amateur  dramatic  clubs,  giving  occasional  per- 
formances;  in  all,  57  associations  in  the  12  cities. 

8.  Concerts  and  Dramatic  Entertainments. 

Concerts  and  dramatic  entertainments  are  given  in  all  the 
cities ;  in  some  cases  by  home  talent,  but  usually,  even  in 
Boston,  by  travelling  companies.  Boston  has  eleven  build- 
ings permanently  fitted  with  stages,  scener}'^,  etc.,  for  dra- 
matic and  musical  entertainments;  but  only  two  of  them 
have  a  regular  "stock"  company  engaged  for  the  season, 
and  "stars"  often  play  engagements  at  these  two  houses 
even,  while  the  stock  company  travels,  visiting  the  cities  and 
larger  towns. 

From  information  supplied  by  reliable  parties,  principally 
managers  of  theatres,  in  the  19  cities,  we  learn  that  521 
concerts  and  3,525  dramatic  entertainments  are  given  annu- 
ally. About  20  per  cent  of  the  concerts  and  70  per  cent  of 
the  dramatic  entertainments  are  given  in  Boston,  which, 
owing  to  good  railroad  facilities,  especially  late  trains  on  the 
various  lines,  are  patronized  by  residents  of  cities  and  towns 
which  are  within  an  hour's  ride  of  Boston.  The  population 
thus  enabled  to  enjoy  the  amusements  provided  by  Boston 
managers,  numbers  more  than  600,P00. 
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9.  Imi^rovemcnt  Societies. 

In  IS  cities  there  is  no  association  engaged  in  the  work  of 
city  improvement;  but  a  society  has  recently  been  formed  in 
Boston  which  is  similar,  in  its  aims  and  purposes,  to  the  vil- 
lage improvement  societies.  What  the  latter  seek  to  do  in  the 
country  towns  the  former  will  endeavor  to  accomplish  in  the 
metropolis.  The  object  of  the  society  generally  stated  is  the 
adornment  of  the  city  by  the  voluntary  care  of  its  memorials, 
the  preservation  of  its  shade  trees,  parks,  and  public  grounds, 
and  the  erection  of  works  of  art  commemorating  the  men 
and  events  which  have  been  prominent  in  local  history.  Inci- 
dental to  all  this  will  be  the  fostering  of  an  elevated  public 
spirit  in  all  tliat  relates  to  the  artistic  improvement  of  the 
city.  Several  meetings  have  been  held  to  perfect  the  organi- 
zation, and  many  prominent  citizens  are  interested  in  the 
movement.  No  special  line  of  work  has  as  yet  been  decided 
upon,  as  the  society  is  still  in  its  infancj^ ;  but  immediate 
steps  are  to  be  taken  to  carry  forward  the  plan  outlined 
above,  and  it  is  proposed  to  erect  a  statue  or  complete  some 
other  permanent  work  each  year. 

10.  Musical   Clubs,    Choirs,  and  Brass  Bands. 

Fifteen  cities  report  31  musical  clubs.  In  14  of  the  cities 
their  clubs  give  concerts.  Wo  mention  is  made  of  choirs  giv- 
ing public  performances,  excepting  in  the  churches,  which,  as 
a  rule,  are  supplied  with  fine  music  b}^  the  best  musical  talent 
in  the  respective  cities.  The  19  cities  also  possess  52  brass 
or  military  bands,  besides  a  large  number  of  quadrille  and 
string  bands,  and  musical  associations  of  instrumental  per- 
formers, and  orchestras.  All  the  cities  have  open-air  band 
concerts ;  in  16  they  are  given  regularly,  in  3  occasionally. 

11.  Manufacturer's  and  Emjjloyes. 

But  3  cities  report  that  their  manufacturers  ever  take 
their  employes  upon  excursions,  or  supply  them,  free  of 
expense,  with  any  form  of  entertainment.  In  Lynn,  the  man- 
ufacturers sometimes  take  their  employes  when  they  make  up 
fishing  parties.  In  Salem,  the  horse  railroad  company  gives 
the  entire  receipts  of  one  day's  travel  to  the  employes  in 
addition  to  their  wages ;  but  this  action  does  not  really  come 
within  the  bounds  of  the  inquiry.  In  Boston,  a  few  manu- 
facturers supply-  their  emplo)^ds  with  a  free  excursion  or  some 
other  form  of  entertainment. 
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12.  Lyceums  or  Institutes  sujyported  hy  a  Fund. 

In  the  cities  of  New  Bedford,  Taunton,  Gloucester,  Law- 
rence, Newburyport,  Cambridge,  Boston  and  Worcester, 
lyceums  or  institutes  are  permanently  established ;  not  in  all 
cases  supported  by  endowment,  but  sometimes  from  the 
result  of  profitable  lecture  courses,  etc.,  given  in  past  years, 
and,  as  in  Taunton,  by  regular  contributions.  All  of  the 
lyceums  or  institutes  are  educational,  and  none  supply  recrea- 
tion or  amusemeuts  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  term, 
though  many  of  the  lectures,  especially  those  relating  to  the 
natural  sciences,  travel,  discoveries,  etc.,  are  of  a  popular 
nature.  Many  of  these  lyceums  have  libraries  connected 
with  them.  The  Lowell  Institute  of  Boston  and  the  Dowse 
Institute  of  Cambridge  are  liberally  endowed,  and  have  a 
wide  field  of  work. 

13.  Holidays. 

Fifteen  cities  make  appropriations  for  the  public  observ- 
ance of  Decoration  Day,  and  9  cities  make  appropriations 
for  the  Fourth  of  July.  Four  cities  say  appropriations  are 
sometimes  made  for  the  celebration  of  holidays.  Three  cities 
make  appropriations  for  fireworks  on  holidays.  In  2  cities 
the  expenses  of  a  fire  department  parade  are  paid  by  the 
cities,  and  in  1  city  by  subscriptions.  Two  cities  have 
regattas ;  in  1  paid  for  by  subscriptions.  Five  cities  have 
baud  concerts,  in  2  of  them  being  paid  for  by  subscrip- 
tions. The  statement  following  shows  the  attractions  pre- 
sented, and  the  expense  of  the  celebration  of  holidays  in 
Boston.  The  sum  of  $200  each,  is  allowed  from  the  city 
treasury  to  the  various  Grand  Army  Posts  in  Boston,  for  the 
decoration  of  the  graves  of  Union  soldiers.  The  chief  ex- 
penditure on  account  of  the  17th  of  June,  is  for  a  military 
parade,  music,  bell-ringing,  etc.  The  amount  devoted  to 
these  purposes  in  1879  was  about  !|1,400. 

On  the  Fourth  of  July,  48  entertainments  were  given  dur- 
ing the  day  for  the  children  of  the  public  schools.  Each 
entertainment  was  one  hour  in  length.  They  were  of  the 
following  classes :  3  concerts  by  first  class  talent  at  the  Bos- 
ton Theatre  ;  7  sleight  of  hand  performances  at  various  halls ; 
6  musical  and  vaiiety  entertainments.  The  balance  con- 
sisted of  miscellaneous  entertainments,  ventriloquism,  shows 
of  trained  birds,  etc. 
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Four  halls  were  open  for  dancing  from  10  to  1,  and  from 
2i  to  5i  o'clock.  The  aggregate  number  of  tickets  issued  to 
pupils  for  all  these  entertainments  was  58,550.  To  these 
should  be  added  about  11,000  complimentary  tickets,  making 
a  total  number  issued  of  about  69,550.  The  percentage  of 
attendance,  as  compared  with  number  of  tickets  issued,  varied 
from  20  to  52  per  cent.  These  figures  are  for  1879,  and  the 
total  cost  of  this  class  of  entertainments  for  this  year  was 
about  $2,500,  including  incidental  expenses  connected  there- 
with. 

The  other  features  of  the  Fourth  of  July  celebration  were 
as  follows :  rowingr  resfatta  on  Charles  River  and  Jamaica 
Pond,  sailing  regatta  in  the  harbor,  bicycle  race  on  Hunting- 
ton Avenue,  concert  by  consolidated  bands  upon  the  Com- 
mon, and  fireworks.  Music  was  furnished  for  the  children's 
entertainments  and  elsewhere  during  the  day.  The  entire 
amount  expended  for  the  celebration  was  about  $10,000. 

No  money  is  appropriated  for  parade  of  fire  department. 

Twenty-one  open-air  band  concerts  were  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  city  during  the  season  of  1879.  Ten  of  these 
were  given  on  the  Common,  and  1  at  each  of  11  places  in 
various  parts  of  the  city.     The  cost  was  about  $2,000. 

14.  Halls  and  Theatres. 

The  cities  are  all  supplied  with  public  or  private  halls  in 
which  in-door  amusements  can  be  given.  In  one  city  the  pub- 
lic hall  is  always  free  to  citizens.  In  six  cities  their  free  use 
is  sometimes  given.  In  one  they  are  always  free  for  political 
meetings.  In  four  cities  the  actual  expenses  of  heating,  light- 
ing, etc.,  only  are  charged.  In  Lowell  the  use  of  the  public 
halls  is  never  given  free.  We  were  unable  to  secure  either 
the  number,  seating  capacity,  or  rents  for  all  the  hulls  in  the 
cities.  Twenty-nine  halls  in  14  cities  (Boston  not  included) 
have  an  aggregate  seating  capacity  of  32,787  ;  an  average 
to  each  hall  of  1,130.  Four  of  these  halls  are  let  only  on 
shares;  for  the  remaining  25,  the  prices  range  from  $15  to 
$50,  the  average  being  about  $30. 

The  number  of  halls  in  Boston  is  115.  Of  these,  at  least 
25  are  permanently  occupied  by  various  associations,  and  are 
not  rented  for  outside  purposes.  A  large  number  of  the  90 
remaining  are  small  halls,  seating  from  200  to  400,  and  used 
for  occasional  meetings,  dancing,  etc.     JNIost  of  these  can  be 
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obtained  at  low  rates.  The  17  leading  halls  in  Boston  have 
an  aggregate  seating  capacity  of  11,900,  making  an  average 
of  700.  The  rental  runs  from  815  upwards,  the  average 
being  $35.  There  is  no  free  public  hall  in  Boston.  The  use 
of  Faneuil  Hall  is  given  for  certain  purposes,  by  vote  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen,  for  a  sum  intended  to  cover  the  cost  of 
heating,  lighting,  and  cleaning  only.  This  fee  is  $10  for  a 
day  meeting  and  $15  for  an  evening. 

As  we  have  before  stated,  there  are  in  Boston  11  theatres. 
They  have  an  aggregate  seating  capacity  of  about  15,000.  In 
eight  of  them,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  10,566,  the  following 
prices  for  seats  are  established :  1,201  seats  are  $1.50  each ; 
2,133  seats,  $1  each  ;  1,377  seats,  75  cents  each  ;  2,462  seats, 
50  cents  each;  818  seats,  35  cents  each;  1,875  seats,  25  cents 
each  ;  700  seats,  15  cents  each  :  this  gives  an  average  price 
per  seat  of  66f  cents. 

15.  Parks^  Groves^  and  Cemeteries. 

Seventeen  cities  in  the  State  have  24  public  parks  of  some 
magnitude,  and  a  large  number  of  small  squares  and  enclos- 
ures which  we  have  not  enumerated.  These  cities  contain  7 
private  groves  which  are  rented  at  a  reasonable  price.  They 
also  have  64  cemeteries,  27  of  which  are  beautified  and 
adorned,  9  are  reported  as  not  beautified,  and  the  remainder 
are  in  a  fair  condition.  The  number  open  to  the  public  is 
34.  We  give  some  particulars,  more  in  detail,  of  the  parks 
and  cemeteries  in  Boston. 

Boston's  principal  parks  are  the  Common,  containing  48J 
acres,  and  the  Ful)lic  Garden,  24^  acres.  Besides  these  there 
are  40  squares  and  small  parks,  containing  altogether  about 
55  acres.  The  Common  and  Public  Garden  contain  small 
lakes.  Boats  are  kept  on  the  Garden  lake  during  the 
summer,  and  are  in  constant  use,  a  small  fee  being  charged 
by  the  attendants.  Preliminary  steps  have  been  taken 
towards  the  construction  of  a  large  park  upon  the  Back 
Bay  district. 

There  are  23  cemeteries  witliin  the  city  limits.  Four  are 
garden  cemeteries,  beautified  and  adorned  ;  they  are  open  to 
the  public  at  all  times.  Except  in  these  four,  no  special  gar- 
dening is  done  beyond  that  by  individual  lot-holders.  Most 
of  them  are  kept  locked,  though  visitors  may  enter  them 
upon  application  to  the  proper  authorities. 
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16.  Companies  of  the  Militia. 

One  city — Somerville — has  no  company  of  the  militia. 
In  17  cities  (Boston  not  included)  there  are  28  companies, 
22  of  which  use  their  armories  for  various  entertainments. 
In  Boston  there  are  23  companies,  of  which  nearlj^  all  use 
their  armories  occasionally  for  suppers,  dances,  and  other 
social  entertainments. 

17.  Sails  for  Dancing.,  Billiard  Rooms,  Bowling  Alleys., 
Driving  Parks.,  Lakes.,  Rivers  ayid  Harbors  for  Regattas. 

Nineteen  cities  have  an  adequate  number  of  halls  for  danc- 
ing, and  the  19  are  also  fully  provided  with  billiard  rooms. 
There  are  bowling  alleys  in  10  cities,  and  driving  parks  in  8. 
Seventeen  cities  have  a  lake,  river  or  harbor  suitable  for  re- 
gattas. 

18.  Art  Cluhs  and  Exhibitions.,  Museums,  etc. 
Cambridge,  Chelsea,  and  Boston  have  art  clubs,  Worcester 

an  art  society,  and  Salem  and  Boston  art  museums.  Six 
cities  —  Gloucester,  Newton,  Boston,  Fitchburg,  Worcester 
and  Salem  —  have  exhibitions  of  paintings,  etc. ;  and  Boston, 
Salem,  Springfield  and  Lowell  exhibitions  of  fruit,  flowers, 
etc.  Six  cities  —  Gloucester,  Springfield,  Cambridge,  Lowell, 
Boston  and  Worcester  —  have  museums  of  natural  history  ; 
and  Lynn  has  a  society  of  a  similar  character.  Newburyport 
has  a  marine  museum,  and  Salem  the  Feabody  Academy  of 
Science.  The  cities  of  Fall  River,  Taunton,  New  Bedford, 
Haverhill,  Lawrence,  Holyoke  and  Somerville  are  unprovided 
with  art  clubs  or  similar  organizations. 

We  present  some  information  concerning  the  Boston  art 
clubs,  museums,  and  horticultural  exhibitions. 

The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  founded  in  1870,  maintains  a 
permanent  art  exhibition  of  a  liigh  order.  Visitors  are  ad- 
mitted free  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  ;  but  on  other  days 
a  fee  of  twenty-five  cents  is  charged.  For  the  year  ending 
January,  1879,  the  number  of  paying  visitors  was  11,956, 
while  the  number  of  free  visitors  was  119,350.  The  aver- 
age number  on  Saturdays  was  1,116  ;  on  Sundays,  1,146;  on 
other  days,  48. 

The  Boston  Art  Club  gives  two  general  exhibitions  annu- 
ally, each  continuing  about  four  weeks.  To  these  no  admis- 
sion fee  is  charged,  from  4,000  to  5,000  tickets  being  issued, 
admitting  the  holders  and  friends.     No  accurate  record  is 
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kept  of  the  number  of  visitors  ;  but  on  certain  dnjs  they 
are  known  to  have  nnmbered  4,000. 

Other  art  exhibitions  occur  each  winter  in  the  city,  to 
which  an  admission  fee  is  charged,  Tlie  Boston  Society  of 
Decorative  Art  gave  a  loan  exhibition  early  in  1879,  con- 
tinuing several  weeks.  In  the  summer  of  1878  a  painting, 
representing  the  Siege  of  Paris,  was  exhibited  in  an  iron 
building  erected  for  the  purpose,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
visited  by  more  than  200,000  persons. 

There  are  fine  galleries  connected  with  the  leading  art 
stores,  which  are  practically  open  to  the  public  at  all  times, 
and  are  visited  by  large  numbers  annually. 

The  Boston  Natural  History  Society  has  a  large  and  valu- 
able museum  open  to  the  public  without  charge  two  days 
each  week.  At  other  times,  visitors  are  admitted  upon  pay- 
ment of  twenty-five  cents.  The  number  of  visitors  on  free 
days  is  estimated  to  average  400.  The  number  of  paying 
visitors  is  about  25  per  week.  A  loan  exhibition  of  histori- 
cal relics,  etc.,  has  for  some  time  been  maintained  at  the  Old 
South  Church. 

Sevei  al  elaborate  exhibitions  of  fruit  and  flo^^■ers  are  given 
each  year  at  Horticultural  Hall,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society.  To  the  general  exhibi- 
tions an  admission  fee  is  charged  ;  but  numerous  free  flower 
shows  are  also  given,  all  of  which  are  well  attended. 

19.  Other  Associations  or  3Ieans  for  supplying  Recreation 
or  Amusements. 

The  preceding  inquiries  seem  to  have  very  nearly  covered 
the  wide  field  of  amusements  and  recreation,  for  the  replies 
to  this  inquiry  fiom  the  cities  mention  only  excursions,  skat- 
ing rinks,  and  summer  concert  gardens.  The  cities  failed, 
however,  to  give  information  as  to  the  number  and  patron- 
age. We  have  secured,  for  Boston  principally,  information 
regarding  j)ublic  baths,  railroad  and  steamboat  excursions,  and 
summer  gardens.  Boston  maintains  13  free  bathing  houses 
for  males ;  6  for  females  ;  1  for  males  and  females  at  differ- 
ent hours.  These  are  open  from  June  1  to  Sept.  30,  at  the 
following  hours :  Males,  week  days,  5  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  Sun- 
days, 5  A.M.  to  9  A.M.  Females,  week  days,  6  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  ; 
Sundays,  6  a.m.  to  9  a.m. 

During  the  season  of  1879,  1,020,316  visits  were  made  by 
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the  people  to  these  baths.  The  annual  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  bathing  states  that  these  figures  show  a  decrease 
from  the  previous  3'ear  of  126,329  ;  and  also  says  that  there 
has  been  a  continual  falling  off  in  the  number  of  bathers  for 
the  past  four  years.  This  decrease  is  attributed  to  various 
causes,  among  which  are  the  variable  weather  for  several 
years  past,  and  the  greatly  increased  facilities  for  harbor  and 
beach  excursions.  Another  cause  is  found  in  the  fouling  of 
the  water  by  the  flow  of  the  city  sewers  into  the  harbor. 
This  evil  necessitates  the  closing  of  the  baths  for  several 
hours  when  the  tide  is  low,  as  the  water  in  the  bath  houses 
is  then  unfit  for  use.  The  total  amount  expended  for  the 
maintenance  of  these  free  baths  during  1879,  including  gen- 
eral expenses  connected  therewith,  was  121,423.30. 

Every  year  witnesses  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  picnic 
travel  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  There  are  within  thirty 
miles  of  the  city,  five  first  class  picnic  groves  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  the  various  railroad  companies,  besides  numerous 
private  groves  obtainable  for  a  moderate  sum.  These,  to- 
gether with  the  harbor  and  beach  resorts,  place  within  the 
reach  of  the  middle  and  working  classes  abundant  opportu- 
nities for  cheap  excursions,  which  are  eagerly  improved.  It 
is  fortunate  that  these  facilities  for  healthful  recreation  exist, 
and  that,  by  reason  of  the  small  expense  attending  them, 
they  are  open  to  many  who  have  small  opportunity  other- 
wise to  secure  a  country  holiday. 

Statistics  received  from  the  various  railroads  leading  fi-om 
the  city  indicate  that  about  125,000  picnic  passengers  were 
transported  to  and  from  Boston  during  1879.  Of  these,  a 
portion,  say  40  per  cent,  represents  suburban  travel  to  the 
city  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  with  the  harbor  boats. 
There  are  four  leading  lines  of  excursion  steamboats  plying 
between  the  city  and  the  various  beaches  and  summer  re- 
sorts in  the  harbor.  Besides  these,  there  are  usually  several 
other  boats  employed  in  the  ocean  excursion  business  during 
the  summer.  According  to  returns  made  to  the  government 
inspectors  of  steam  vessels,  the  number  of  passengers  trans- 
ported during  the  season  of  1878  on  all  harbor  boats,  count- 
ing trips  each  way,  was  598,913.  This  is  about  double  the 
number  of  persons  transported,  as  those  carried  on  the  out- 
ward return  on  the  inward  boats,  and  are  therefore  counted 
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twice.  We  have,  then,  about  300,000  persons  transported. 
The  i-eturns  for  the  season  of  1879  have  not  been  aggregated 
at  the  present  writing  ;  but  the  number  carried  is  known  to 
be  in  excess  of  the  previous  year,  probably  being  upwards  of 
375,000  persons.  The  passeng-ers  transported  by  the  Lynn 
&  Revere  Beach  Railroad  are  not  included  in  the  foregoing. 
This  is  a  narrow  gauge  road,  running  directly  across  Revere 
Beach,  and  its  passenger  traffic  is  largely  increased  during 
the  summer  months  by  excursionists.  While  the  figures  we 
are  able  to  present  are  neither  as  exact  nor  as  complete  as 
might  be  desiied,  they  fairly  indicate  the  present  proportions 
of  the  constantly  increasing  excursion  patronage. 

Of  the  other  cities  in  the  State,  New  Bedford  and  Fall 
River  have  facilities  for  ocean  excursions,  regular  boats  run- 
ning to  and  from  Nantucket  and  Martha's  Vineyard.  A 
large  part  of  the  travel  upon  these  boats,  however,  is  not  of 
the  kind  we  are  considering,  and  we  are  unable  to  present 
estimates  of  the  amount  of  their  business  falling  within  the 
line  of  the  present  inquiry. 

At  Salem,  a  small  steamer  usually  makes  regular  trips  dur- 
ing the  summer  to  Lowell  Island  in  the  harbor,  although 
the  pui-ely  excursion  business  is  small.  Summer  pleasure 
grounds,  called  '•'  The  Willows,"  have  recently  been  laid  out 
at  Salem  Neck,  overlooking  the  harbor,  and  the  place  has 
rapidly  risen  in  popular  favor  as  an  excursion  resort.  At 
Newbury  port,  excursion  boats  upon  the  Merrimac  River  con- 
vey parties  to  picnic  grounds  below  the  city.  Their  patron- 
age is  increasing,  and  the  demand  for  cheap  excursions  is  to 
be  still  further  met  by  an  additional  boat  next  season.  In 
Haverhill,  also,  the  excursion  business  upon  the  Merrimac  is 
rising  in  importance.  A  large  picnic  grove  on  Shawshine 
River,  Andover,  is  within  easy  distance  of  the  cities  of  Law- 
rence and  Lowell. 

Within  the  past  few  years,  several  summer  amusement 
gardens  have  been  established  in  Boston.  Some  of  these 
have  been  fostered  by  the  horse  railroad  companies,  and  all 
are  easily  reached  from  the  thickly  settled  portions  of  the 
city  ])roper.  Four  such  gardens  were  in  operation  through- 
out the  season  of  1879.  Two  of  these  contain  an  aggregate 
area  of  about  twenty  acres,  and  really  add  so  much  to  the 
park  surface  of   the  city.     To  one,  near  the  terminus  of  a 
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leading  horse  railroad,  admission  was  free,  and  the  proprietor 
derived  his  revenue  from  the  sale  of  refreshments.  As  a 
rule,  no  special  amusements  were  provided;  nevertheless, 
large  crowds  visited  the  place,  thus  showing  the  desire  of 
certain  classes  of  the  city  population  to  get  into  the  country 
during  the  heated  term,  if  onl}^  for  the  enjoyment  of  purer 
air.  On  Sundays,  especially,  the  attendance  was  largest,  and 
the  visitors  were  generally  orderly  and  well-behaved.  No 
recoi'd  of  the  number  of  visitors  was  kept. 

The  three  other  gardens  were  slightly  different  in  charac- 
ter. A  moderate  admission  fee  was  charged  at  each  of  these, 
and  musical  and  dramatic  performances  were  provided  for 
the  entertainment  of  visitors.  The  season  at  these  gardens 
continued  about  one  hundred  days,  and  the  aggregate  atten- 
dance was  reported  as  being  upwards  of  450,000.  There  are 
three  concert  gardens,  similar  to  those  above  reported,  in  the 
city  of  Springfield. 

20.  Estimated  Number  of  Pianos  and   Cabinet   Organs. 

Seven  cities  —  Fall  River,  New  Bedford,  Haverhill,  Salem, 
Springfield,  Cam.bridge,  and  Worcester  —  report  an  estimated 
total  of  15,925  pianos  and  cabinet  organs  in  use  in  those  cities. 
On  the  basis  of  population,  the  nineteen  cities  would  have  55,- 
795,  or  one  piano  or  organ  to  each  15 -f-  in  the  population. 

Social  Life  in  Towns  and  Cities  Compared. 

We  have  presented,  in  detail,  the  answers  of  both  towns 
and  cities  to  the  twenty  inquiries  contained  in  our  circular. 
The  answers  have  in  many  instances  been  far  less  complete 
than  we  desired,  but  they  are  sufficiently  full  to  enable  us  to 
make  a  reliable  and  just  comparison  of  the  respective  social 
opportunities  supplied  by  the  towns  and  by  the  cities.  The 
returns  made  to  us  have  been  necessarily  our  only  basis  ;  and 
if  any  injustice  is  done  a  community  in  the  remarks  which 
follow,  it  is  done  unintentionally  on  our  part,  our  statements 
being  fully  warranted  by  the  materials  furnished  us,  and  upon 
which  they  are  based. 

Upon  a  careful  examination  and  consideration  of  the  town 
returns,  bearing  in  mind  the  population  and  the  probable 
need  as  well  as  actual  supply  of  social  opportunities,  we  form 
the  following  comparative  social  classification  of  the  towns, 
stating,  in  advance,  that  many  small  towns  situated  near  to 
larger  ones  or  to  cities,  secure  many  opportunities  of  a  social 
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nature  from  that  proximity ;  and  in  the  case  of  many  towns 
rated  as  "  fair"  or  "  poor  "  in  the  following  table,  the  preced- 
ing may  be  said  by  way  of  explanation  and  justification. 

Social  Opportunities  in  Towns. 


Not  Answering. 

Excellent. 

Very  Good. 

Good. 

Fair. 

Poor. 

Barnstable 

County. 

BariiBtable. 

Sandwich. 

Brewster. 

Truro. 

Ohatliam. 

Dennis. 

Eastham. 

Wellfleet. 

Falmouth. 

Yarmouth. 

Harwich. 

Mashpee. 

Orleans. 

I'rovincetown. 

Berkshire 

County. 

Adams. 

No.  Adams. 

Dal  ton. 

Alford. 

Florida. 

Becket. 

Clarksburg. 

I'ittstield. 

Cheshire. 

Hancock. 

Richmond. 

Egremont. 

Stockbridge. 

Hinsdale. 

Monterey. 

Washington. 

Great  Barrington. 

Lanesboro'. 

Savoy. 

Windsor. 

Lee. 

Sandisfield. 

Sheffield. 

Lenox. 

Williamst'n. 

Tyriughara. 

Mount  Washington. 

W.Stockb'ge. 

Kew  AsbforJ. 

New  Marlborough. 

Otis. 

Peru. 

Bristol  County. 

Aeushnet. 

Freetown. 

Berkley. 

Seckonk. 

Attleborough. 

Mansfield. 

Norton. 

Dartmouth. 

Somerset. 

Baynhara. 

Dighton. 

Swansea. 

Rehoboth. 

Easton. 

Falrhaven. 

Westport. 

Dukes  County. 

Gay  Head. 

Edgartown. 
Tisbury. 

Chilmark. 
Gosnold. 

Essex  County. 

Beverly. 

Amesbury. 

Andover. 

Georgetown. 

Boxford. 

Bradford. 

Danvers. 

Marblehead. 

Ipswich. 

Weuham. 

Essex. 

Methuen. 

Manchester. 

Groveland. 

Middleton. 

Hamilton. 

Nahant. 

Lynntield. 

No.  Andover. 

Merrimac. 

I'eabody. 

Newbury. 

Rowley. 

lloekport. 

Saugus. 

Salisbury. 

Swampscott. 

Toprttiekl. 

West  Newbury. 

Franklin 

County. 

Coleraine. 

Docrfield. 

Conway. 

Bern.ardston. 

Ashficld. 

Montague. 

(i  ri'<'nti(!ld. 

lOrving. 

Hiickland. 

Charleniont. 

New  Salem. 

Orange. 

Northlield. 

Gill. 

Haw  ley. 

Wendell. 

Slu'lhurne. 

Heath. 

Leverett. 

Sunderland. 

Leyden. 

Sbutesbury. 

Warwick. 

Monroe. 
Howe. 

• 

Whately. 

Hampden  County. 

. 

Ludlow. 

Chicopee. 

.\gawani. 

Blandford. 

Chester. 

Monson. 

llamixlen. 

Brimfleld. 

Granville. 

Russell. 

LonamMow. 

Holland. 

Southwick. 

I'ahner. 

Montgomery. 

Tolland. 

Wostfield. 

Wales. 

W.Springrd. 
Wilbraham. 
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Social  Opportunities  in  Towns  —  Contimied. 


Not  Answering.  I  Kxcellent. 

1 

Very  Good. 

Good. 

Fair. 

Poor. 

Hampshire 

County. 

Cnmmington. 

Amherst. 

Belchertown. 

Huntington. 

Goshen. 

Easthampton. 

So.  Hadley. 

Chesterfield. 

Middlcfield. 

Hadley. 

Enfleld. 

Hatfield. 

Northampt'n. 

Westhamp'n. 

Cxranby. 

Prescott. 

Williamsb'g. 

Greenwich. 

Southampt'n. 

Polham. 

Worthingt'n. 

Plaintield. 

Ware. 

Middlesex 

County. 

Acton. 

Concord. 

Ashland. 

Ashby. 

Bedford. 

Arlington. 

Marlboro'. 

Ayer. 

Billerica. 

Belmont. 

Dracut. 

Pepperell. 

Holliston. 

Boxborough. 

Carlisle. 

Hopliinton. 

Lexington. 

Burlington. 

Dunstable. 

Hudson. 

Medford. 

Chelmsford. 

Tewksbury. 

Shirley. 

Melrose. 

Everett. 

Weston. 

Tyngsborough. 

Natick. 

Wakefield. 

Woburn. 

Framingham. 

Groton. 

Lincoln. 

Littleton. 

Maiden. 

Maynard. 

No.  Reading. 

Reading. 

Sherborn. 

Stoneham. 

Stow. 

Sudbury. 

Townsend. 

\Vahham. 

Watertown. 

Wayland. 

Westford. 

Wilmington. 

Winchester. 

Nantucket 

County. 

Nantucket. 

Norfolk  County. 

Franklin. 

Foxborough. 

Braintree. 

Wrentham. 

Bellingham. 

Holbrook. 

Quincy. 

Brookline. 

Dover. 

Hyde  Park. 

Canton. 

Stoughton. 

Cohasset. 

Weymouth. 

Dedham. 

Medfield. 

Medway. 

Milton. 

Needham. 

Norfolk. 

Norwood. 

Randolph. 

Sharon. 

Walpole. 

"Plymouth 

County. 

Abington. 

Brockton. 

Hingham. 

Bridgewater. 

Carver. 

Halifax. 

East  Bridgowater. 

Marshfield. 

Duxbury. 

Lakeville. 

Plympton. 

Hanson. 

Hanover. 

Rochester. 

Hull. 

Kingston. 

Marion. 

Mattapoisett. 

Plymouth. 

Middleboro'. 

Wareham. 

Pembroke. 
Rockland. 
Scituate. 
S.  Abington. 
So.  Scituate. 
W.Bridgew'r. 

Suffolk  County. 

Revere. 

Winthrop. 
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Social  Opportunitiks  ix  Towns  —  Concluded. 


KoT  Answering. 

Excellent.    Vert  Good. 

Good. 

Fair. 

Poor. 

Worcester 

County. 

Auburn. 

Milford. 

Holden. 

Ashbur'nh'm. 

Northbridge. 

Dudley. 

Brooktield. 

Westboro'. 

Leominster. 

Athol. 

N.  Brookf  Id. 

Douglas. 

Northboro'. 

Rarre. 

Paxton. 

Grafton. 

Sterling. 

Berlin. 

Sturbridge. 

Oxford. 

Upton. 

Blackstone. 

Princeton. 

Uxbridge. 

Bolton. 

Shrewsbury. 

Boylston. 

Southborough. 

Charlton. 

Southbridge. 

Clinton. 

Webster. 

Dana. 

Westminster. 

Gardner. 

Winchendon. 

Hardwick. 

Harvard. 

Hubbardst'n. 

Lancaster. 

Leicester. 

Lunenburg. 

Mendon. 

Millbury. 

N.  Braintr'e. 

Oakham. 

Petersham. 

Phillipston. 

Royalston. 

Rutland. 

Speneer. 

Sutton. 

Templeton. 

Warren. 

W.  Boylston. 

W.  Brobkti'd. 

Applying  the  same  method  of  chissification  to  the  cities 
it  enables  us  to  present  the  following  showing  of 

Social  Opportunities  in  Cities. 


Excellent. 

Vert  Good. 

Good. 

Fair. 

Gloucester. 

Lawrence. 

Springtield, 

Lowell. 

Boston. 

Worcester. 

F.all  River. 

Haverhill. 

Lynn. 

Newburyport. 

Salem. 

Newton. 

New  Bedford. 

Taunton. 

Holyoke. 

Cambridge. 

Somerville. 

Chelsea. 

Fitehburg. 

The  6  cities  classified  under  the  head  "  excellent,"  in 
1875,  had  a  population  of  523,047  ;  the  6  "  very  good,"  147, 
954;  the  6  "good,"  153,043,  antl  the  1  "  fair,"  12,289,  —  a 
total  of  836,933.  A  similar  presentation  for  the  town  popu- 
lation of  814,979  is  given  in  the  following  tal>le  :  — 
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Social  Opportunities,  in  Towns,  with  Population. 


Not  An- 
swering. 

Excel- 
lent. 

Vert 
Good. 

Good. 

Fair. 

Poor. 

Counties. 

o 

o 
o 

a 
.2 

"5 
o 

o 

o 
6 

P. 

(2 

p 

o 
6 

l2i 

d 
o 

o 

Cm 

o 

6 
Iz; 

d 
.2 

S. 
o 

Ph 

o 

o 

d 
.2 

% 
o 

o 
6 

d 
o 

1 

p< 

The  State 

Barnstable 

Berkshire 

Bristol  . 

Dukes   . 

Essex    . 

Eraiiklin 

lliinipdeu 

Hampshire 

Middlesex 

Nantucket 

Norfolk 

Plymouth 

Suffolk  . 

Worcester 

91 

8 
11 

1 
12 
4 
6 
8 
7 
1 
5 
7 
2 
12 

222,106 

18,789 
20,435 
•25,0.50 
216 
30,378 

6,505 

8,184 
12,627 
16,743 

3,201 
25,686 
17,736 

2,230 
34,326 

9 
1 

2 

3 

1 
2 

59,096 
10,692 

9,840 

13,027 

10,578 
14,959 

32 

1 
3 

3 
3 
1 

2 
9 

2 
2 

6 

140,840 

3,417 
16,115 

16,979 
9,451 

10,335 
7,307 

42,940 

12,.323 
6,471 

15,502 

127 

4 

6 

4 

2 
10 

6 

7 

6 
25 

14 
12 

31 

308,123 

8,840 
9,865 
7,300 
3,232 

26,221 
7,081 

23,033 
7,022 

68,787 

46,020 
30,065 

70,657 

40 

1 
7 
4 

2 
8 
2 
3 
6 

1 
2 

4 

59,924 

1,098 
7,466 
5,890 

1,745 
6.463 
2,165 
12,806 
7,116 

2,395 

2,188 

10,592 

26 

4 

1 
2 

5 
4 
4 

2 
3 

1 

24,890 

3,697 

1,167 

623 

4,196 
3,274 
5,0.59 

1,897 
2,324 

2,653 

Combining   these  results  arrived  at  for  both  towns  and 
cities  we  obtain  the  following  tabular  presentation  of 

Comparative  Social  Opportunities  of  Towns  and  Cities. 


Towns. 

Cities. 

Towns  and  Cities. 

Social  Opportu- 

Cj 

, 

CJ 

^ 

a) 

^ 

■;:  a 

S  ^ 

"  a 

5  a 

5 

E.2 

S 

0..2 

P  tp 

3 

S..2 

^  ^ 

'A 

Ch 

Pi 

^ 

^ 

^ 

Pi 

£ 

Excellent 

9 

59,096 

7.25 

6 

523.647 

62.5 

15 

582,743 

.35.28 

Very  good 

32 

140,840 

17.28 

6 

147,9.54 

17.7 

38 

288,794 

17.49 

Good      .... 

127 

308.123 

37.80 

6 

153,043 

18.3 

133 

461,166 

27.91 

Fair        .... 

40 

59,924 

7.35 

1 

12,289 

1.5 

41 

72,213 

4.37 

Poor       .... 

26 

24,890 

3.05 

- 

- 

_ 

26 

24,890 

1.50 

Not  answering 

91 

222,106 

27.27 

- 

- 

- 

91 

222,106 

13.45 

325 

814,979 

100. 

19 

836,9.33 

100. 

344 

1,651,912 

100. 

An  analysis  of  the  preceding  table  shows  that  our  returns 
covered  72-|-  per  cent  of  the  population  living  in  towns,  the 
whole  population  of  the  cities,  and  8G-\-  per  cent  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  State.  This  high  percentage  thor- 
oughW  establishes  the  value  of  the  results  which  we  have 
presented.  A  further  consideration  of  the  table  discloses 
the  fact  that  62-)-  per  cent  of  the  town  population  have 
"good"  or  better  social  opportunities,  while  lO-f-  per  cent, 
only,  have  fair  or  poor  privileges  of  a  social  nature.  The 
superior  social  life  of  the  cities  is  attested  by  the  fact  that 
98-|-  per  cent  of  tlieir  population  have  good  or  better  social 
opportunities,  and  only  1.5  per  cent  those  rated  as  fair.      Com- 
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bining  the  towns  and  cities,  we  find  that  80 -|-  per  cent  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  State  have  opportunities  of  a  social 
nature  considered  as  good  or  better,  5-|-  per  cent  only  fair  or 
poor  opportunities,  while  13 -f-  per  cent,  living  in  the  91 
towns  which  failed  to  answer,  have  no  social  representation. 
Returns  from  the  towns  of  Newbury,  Grafton,  and  North 
Brookfield  were  received,  but  too  late  to  be  of  use. 

From  the  information  supplied  by  the  towns  and  cities 
in  direct  answer  to  the  twenty  inquiries,  we  have  selected 
twent'i/six  points,  which  are  brought  into  a  suitable  form  for 
direct  comparison  in  the  table  subjoined. 

Selected  Statistics  of  Social  Life  in  Towns  and  Cities. 


Points  of  Inquiry. 

Towns. 

Cities. 

Totals. 

Number  of 

234 

19 

253 

Population  of 

592,873 

836,933 

1,429,806 

18 

15 

33 

Farmers'  clubs,  having* 

43 

6 

49 

Granges,  having 

18 

- 

IS 

Fanners'  and  mechanics'  clubs,  having     . 

1.5 

- 

15 

Town  agricultural  fairs,  having 

3.3 

5 

40 

Church  soc'ial  unions,  etc.,  having  t  . 

214 

19 

233 

Christian  assdciations,  having    .... 

28 

13 

41 

Lodges  of  Masons,  Odd  B'ollows,  etc.,  having  . 

131 

19 

150 

Base  ball  and  other  out-door  clubs,  having 

87 

18 

105 

Number  of  lectures  annually      .... 

936 

515 

1,451 

Literary  associations  and  debating  societies,  havin 

120 

16 

136 

Number  of  concerts  and  dramatic  entertainments 

1,247 

4,046 

5,293 

Village  improvement  societies,  having      . 

28 

1 

29 

Musical  clubs  and  choral  societies,  having]:     . 

5b 

15 

70 

Brass  bands,  having 

108 

19 

127 

Lyceum  or  institute  supported  by  fund,  having 

3 

8 

11 

Appropriations  for  holidays,  making 
Seating  capacity  of  halls  § 

92 

18 

110 

111,000 

32,787 

143,787 

Free  halls,  havingIT 

1.55 

12 

167 

Parks  and  groves,  having 

89 

17 

106 

Cemeteries  bi^autified  or  adorned,  having 

131 

18 

149 

Halls  for  dancing,  having 

1.59 

19 

178 

Billiard  rooms  and  bowling  alleys,  having 

84 

19 

103 

Driving  parks,  having 

15 

8 

23 

Lake,  river  or  harbor  for  regattas,  having 

78 

17 

95 

Estimate  of  pianos  and  organs  in  use**    . 

21,549 

15,925 

37,474 

NoTKS  ON  Tiin  Taisle.  —  111  ii.siuc^  the  above  table,  reference  should 
ill  all  cases  be  made  to  the  presentation  in  detail  of  answers  and  in- 
quiries for  both  cities  and  towns,  paj^es  243-265.  We  present  here  ex- 
planations of  the  reference  marks  used  in  the  table. 

*  Includes  horticultural  societies  and  poultry  breeders'  associations. 

f  All  the  cities  have  church  social  unions,  etc.,  but  returns  were 
secured  from  16  only. 

J    Does  not  include  church  choirs. 

§    Not  complete.     See  pages  249  and  260. 

^  Considered  "  free  "  when  a  charge  is  made  only  for  liglit  and  heat. 

**  Siin[>ly  an  estimate.     See  pages  2.')0  and  265. 

The  tabic  is  full  of  instructive  points,  supplying  a  statisti- 
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cal  picture  of  the  "  Social  Life  of  Workingmen  "  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Social  clubs  are  not  very  common  in  the  towns, 
but  nearly  all  the  cities  are  well  supplied.  Of  course  we  can- 
not obtain  statistics  of  those  social  gatherings  so  common  in 
country  towns  where  the  dwelling  becomes  a  social  club,  to 
which  neighbors  and  friends  are  invited,  and  which  are  made 
occasions  of  true  social  pleasure  to  both  j'oung  and  old.  In 
the  cities  such  free  social  intercourse  is  not  possible,  and  the 
need  of  organized  social  clubs  in  cities  becomes  apparent, 
the  want,  as  we  have  seen,  being  fully  supplied.  Then,  too, 
tlie  farmers,  and  grangers  and  mechanics'  clubs,  and  the  town 
and  county  agricultural  fairs,  supply  the  residents  of  towns 
with  a  class  of  social  opportunities  which  are  not  usually 
available  in  the  cities,  and  which,  if  they  were,  would  not  be 
fully  appreciated. 

The  important  influence  of  the  churches  in  developing  and 
supplying  the  needs  of  our  social  life  is  plainly  apparent. 
Those  powerful  aids  to  the  church  —  the  Christian  associa- 
tions —  are  found  in  quite  a  number  of  the  towns  and  cities. 

Secret  beneficial  organizations  also  have  a  great  influence 
upon  our  social  life.  The  financial  benefits,  in  case  of  sick- 
ness or  death,  come  at  a  time  when  absolutely  needed  by 
wives  and  children.  More  than  half  the  towns  and  cities 
have  such  organizations. 

The  power  of  the  lyceum  platform  still  retains  its  vigor, 
judging  from  the  number  of  lectures,  but  many  other  forms 
of  entertainment  are  now  energetic  competitors  for  the  public 
appreciation.  Literary  and  debating  societies  are  numer- 
ous, and  by  their  discussions  and  entertainments  contribute 
largely  to  the  sum  of  social  and  educational  opportunities. 
The  press  has,  however,  to  a  great  extent,  usurped  the  former 
functions  of  both  the  lecture  platform  and  the  debating  soci- 
ety :  the  reader  takes  the  place  of  the  listener,  and  thus  these 
popular  schools  of  oratory  have  ceased  to  graduate  orators  as 
they  once  did.  The  great  number  of  concerts  and  dramatic 
entertainments  shows  the  public  interest  in  music  and  the 
drama.  These  twin  arts  are  social  barometers;  for  the  man- 
ager naturally  supplies  what  his  patrons  will  pay  to  see.  lie 
will  produce  such  plays  or  musical  works  as  attract  the 
public  ;  and  thus  the  stage  is  a  reflex  of  the  popular  mind. 
The  only  way  to  elevate  the  standard  of  the  stage  is  to  ele- 
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vate  the  public,  so  it  will  only  support  the  pure  and  the  best  in 
art.  The  number  of  musical  clubs  and  choral  societies,  brass 
bands,  orchestras,  and  the  general  presence  of  those  home 
musical  instruments,  —  the  piano  and  the  caljinet-organ,  — 
show  the  deep  interest  of  our  people  in  musical  culture,  —  an 
interest  which  will  be  continually  strengthened  from  the  fact 
that  the  study  of  music  is  a  branch  of  our  public  school  in- 
struction. 

Out-door  sports  are  common  in  both  town  and  city ;  and 
our  river  and  seashore  facilities  for  boating  and  yacliting  are 
unsurpassed  ;  the  interest  in  such  kinds  of  recreation  increases 
yearly. 

The  annual  encampments  of  the  various  organizations  of 
the  volunteer  militia  also  afford  opportunities  for  out-door 
exercise;  and  the  company  meetings  have  a  strong  social 
influence.  The  various  companies  are  in  realit}^  social  clubs, 
animated  b}^  a  patriotic  purpose. 

For  sanitary  as  well  as  social  reasons,  parks  and  groves  are 
a  necessity;  and  a  cemetery, beautified  and  adorned, has  been 
regarded  always  as  a  testimonial  of  love  and  respect  for  the 
dead,  as  well  as  one  of  the  surest  marks  of  a  high  civiliza- 
tion. The  work  of  increasing  the  number  of  our  parks  and 
groves,  keeping,  cemeteries  in  fine  condition,  widening  and 
repairing  roads  and  streets,  and  man}^  other  features  of  im- 
provement for  the  benefit  of  the  general  public  has  been 
taken  up  by  the  village  improvement  societies,  which  are 
increasing  in  number  and  in  the  extent  of  practical  work. 
Tlie  towns  and  cities  are  well  supplied  with  halls  for  danc- 
ing, billiard  rooms  and  bowling  alleys  and  driving  parks. 
These  are  easily  supplied  by  individual  capital ;  and  when 
there  is  a  demand  which  individual  capital  can  provide  for, 
the  supply  is  invariably  furnished. 

The  question  of  "free  halls  "'has  been  somewhat  discussed; 
but,  for  the  small  cost  of  light  and  heat,  a  majority  of  the 
towns  and  cities  are  already  provided  with  them.  Each  city 
or  town  can  easily  determine  when  there  is  a  legitimate 
demand  which  would  make  it  proper  for  the  whole  town, 
rather  than  those  who  use  a  hall,  to  pay  the  necessary  small 
expense  for  light,  heat,  and  cleaning. 

About  forty  per  cent  of  the  towns  and  cities  make  appro- 
priations for  the  celebration  of  holidays ;  and  \vealthy,  public 
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spirited  citizens  do  much  in  the  waj^  of  subscriptions  to 
secure  a  suitable  observance  of  our  holidays,  which  are  few 
in  number. 

The  education  of  the  people  by  means  of  exhibitions  of 
paintings,  sculpture,  engravings,  etc.,  has  been  neglected  in 
the  past,  but  there  are  signs  of  awjikened  interest  in  art ; 
and  the  example  of  the  larger  cities  and  towns  will,  in  time, 
stimulate  the  smaller  ones  to  aid  in  the  diffusion  of  artistic 
knowledge,  and  the  development  of  a  higher  public  standard 
of  sesthetic  judgment. 

In  addition  to  answering  the  inquiries,  many  of  our  corre- 
spondents incorporated  remarks  and  suggestions  in  their  re- 
plies, a  few  of  which  we  present.  A  resident  in  a  small 
town,  rated  "poor"  in  our  classification,  says, — 

"  I  think  the  lack  of  jjleasaut,  public  entertainments  in  this  town  has 
much  to  do  witli  our  young  people  feeling  discontented  with  country  life." 

Another  remarks,  — 

"  That  our  social  element  is  defective,  I  have  no  doubt;  but  as  long  as 
people  are  made  slaves  by  a  desperate  struggle  to  keep  up  appearances, 
our  social  relations  must  be  more  or  less  neglected." 

From  a  town  with  "good"  social  opportunities  come  the 
following  remarks  with  reference  to  farm  life  at  the  present 
day,  — 

"Hard  work  and  no  holidays;  the  farmer  is  severe,  hard,  rigorous; 
don't  consult  or  advise  with  his  son.  Home  is  no  real  home;  no  books, 
no  papers,  no  games,  no  young  company;  'go  to  bed,  John,  hard  day's 
work  to-morrow.'  'Get  up,  John,  it  is  most  five;  how  lazy  you  are 
getting.' 

"  A  false  idea  of  farm  life,  and  a  very  false  idea  of  city  life.  These 
ought  to  be  corrected  by  family  and  school  instruction,  by  lectures,  and 
by  sermons  from  the  pulpit.  It  would  pay  the  State  to  send  out  men  to 
make  country  life  what  it  should  be." 

In  pleasant  contrast  to  the  preceding  is  the  following  from 
a  town  whose  social  opportunities  are  comparatively  only 
"  fair." 

"The  'Friendly  Union'  is  an  organization  of  great  merit,  and  of 
some  local  fame.  A  membership  of  some  two  hundred,  with  a  fee  of 
fifty  cents,  provides  funds  enough  to  secure  the  largest  hall  in  town,  and 
pay  incidental  expenses.  INIeetings  are  held  weekly  from  November  to 
March.  A  lecture  is  generally  given  once  a  foi'tnight;  some  by  home 
talent,  and  others  by  gentlemen  from  abroad.     We  pay  nothing  but  ex- 
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penses,  and  have  no  difficulty  in  securing  good  lecturers.  Alternating 
with  the  lectures,  we  have  music,  tableaux,  charades,  etc.,  such  as  we 
can  muster.  A  committee  of  three  ladies  or  gentlemen  can,  and  will,  if 
a  fortnight's  notice  is  given  them,  always  provide  a  pleasant  entertain- 
ment. Nothing  of  this  sort  is  expected  to  be  more  than  an  hour  long, 
and,  as  the  hall  is  open  from  6.30  to  10  p.m.,  there  is  abundant  opjwrtu- 
nity  for  social  intercourse. 

"The  hall  is  amply  provided  with  checker  boards,  chess,  etc.,  —  all  the 
quiet  games  we  can  introduce.  Playing  cards  and  dancing  are  excluded 
by  the  constitution,  and  our  motto  is,  'the  Union  will  countenance  noth- 
ing to  which  any  considerable  number  of  good  people  object.'  All  com- 
mittees on  entertainment  are  governed  by  that  rule;  it  works  admirably, 
and  has  for  eight  years.  The  rent  paid  for  the  hall,  lighted  and  warmed, 
is  four  dollars  per  evening;  the  usual  rent  to  shows  is  ten  dollars." 

A  clergyman,  in  a  town  with  ''  fair"  social  opportunities, 
does  not  think  that  the  lack  of  the  social  element  in  country 
life  is  the  prime  cause  of  the  depletion  of  town  population. 
He  says :  — 

"  I  was  born  and  bred  in  Boston,  and  have  been  educated  and  settled 
in  country  towns,  and  feel  a  little  competent  to  compare  the  two  modes 
of  hfe;  and  yet  I  cannot  entirely  speak  from  the  stand-point  of  the 
farm  house. 

"It  seems  to  me,  however,  the  cause  (defective  social  element  of  country 
life)  for  the  depletion  of  the  country  side  is  by  no  means  the  only  one. 
Our  young  people  leave  to  find  woi'k;  to  seek  other  employment  than 
that  of  the  farm,  which  began  early  to  weary  them. 

"One  boy  staj'^s  at  home  and  takes  his  father's  place,  tlie  others  go 
from  very  necessity. 

"Moreover,  people  will  not  live  on  the  farm  as  they  seemed  willing  to 
do  a  hundred  years  ago.  Easy  communication  by  rail  has  made  it  possi- 
ble to  remove,  and  other  parts  of  the  country  seem  to  be  more  attractive- 
Many  remain,  pleased  by  rural  life;  the  solitude,  the  quiet,  the  room,  the 
pure  air,  the  fruits  of  tree  and  bush,  tiie  summer  garden,  the  inde- 
pendence." 

A  correspondent  in  a  town  near  the  city  of  Springfield, 
which  town  has  "  good  "  social  opportunities,  writes  us  as 
follows :  — 

"  The  general  social  culture  provided  by  social  reunions  is  not  all  that 
it  should  be,  owing,  in  .some  degree,  to  our  nearness  to  Springfield, 
which  affords  recreations  of  various  kinds.  At  the  same  time,  the  occa- 
sions mentioned  do  much  towards  social  unity  and  neighborly  good 
feeling.  The  'May  breakfast'  is  a  remarkably  successful  and  attractive 
festival,  calling  togetlnn-  several  hundred.  An  increasing  regard  for 
neatness  and  beauty  in  the  keeping  of  public  and  private  grounds,  re- 
moval of  fences,  mowing  the  street  lawns,  grading,  settuig  lamp-posts, 
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giving  a  pavk-like  appearance   to  the   streets   and  residences,  are  the 
results  of  the  labors  of  our  Village  Improvement  Society. 

"It  is  not  a  '  defective  social  element,'  so  much  as  the  depreciation 
of  agriculture  as  a  profession,  that  has  drained  our  young  men  to  cities 
and  large  towns." 

A   resident  of  a  town   rated  "good,"  but   near   Boston, 

says : — 

"  Our  town  suffers  more  from  the  lack  of  suitable  home  amusements 
than  from  any  other  cause  that  I  know  of.  Situated  near  Boston,  our 
people  are  inclined  to  depend  for  their  recreation  upon  the  city;  a  lazy, 
mischievous  habit,  yet  one  readily  formed,  as  you  will  see. 

"I  firmly  believe  that  one  who  will  arouse  our  people,  and  those  of 
the  Commonwealth  generally,  to  the  importance  of  this  subject,  wiU 
justly  be  entitled  to  the  name  of  public  benefactor." 

The  town  from  which  we  received  the  following  has  "fair" 
social  opportunities :  — 

"  This  is  a  small,  quiet  country  town  of  some  twelve  hundred  inhabi- 
tants; jjopulation  much  scattered;  no  manufactures.  There  are  many  of 
small  means  who  live  snugly  and  pleasantly  here  without  any  settled 
occupation.  The  leading  pursuit  is  farming;  some  very  good  garden 
farms.  Several  wealthy  people  make  their  summer  homes  here,  and  pay 
their  taxes  here  too,  — a  more  interesting  point  to  us.  In  short,  this  is 
a  slow,  conservative,  uninteresting  town ;  takes  pride  in  its  conservatism, 
and  does  not  desire  to  change  or  progress." 

The  following  remarks  apply  to  a  town  which,  as  reported, 
has  "  good  "  social  opportunities  :  — 

"  This  being  a  manufacturing  town,  and  the  population  largely  foreign, 
to  secure  general  social  opportunities  is  hardly  possible.  While  the  sev- 
eral religious  societies  provide  for  their  own,  there  are  still  many  young 
persons  frequenting  the  streets,  small  stores,  and  probably  some  of  them 
the  liquor  saloons,  for  whom  some  place  of  public  resort,  with  means  for 
improvement  and  innocent  recreation,  would  be  a  great  safeguard  and 
advantage.  A  strong  interest  in  such  matters  leads  me  to  hope  that  the 
forthcoming  report  may  present  suggestions  of  value,  with  which  to  meet 
a  problem  involving  so  many  and  varied  interests." 

The  primary  object  of  our  investigation  was  "  to  show  the 
relative  social  opportunities  afforded  workingmen  in  the 
country  and  in  the  city,"  and  we  consider  the  statistics  and 
information  presented  do  this  as  satisfactorily  as  could  be 
expected.  We  learn  that  the  cities  have  remarkably  good 
social  opportunities,  which  confirms  the  general  impression. 
We  also  learn  that  the  towns  make  a  good  comparative  show- 
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ing,  which  is  probably  at  variance  with  the  prevailing  opinion. 
The  comparative  table  on  page  269  shows  both  these  points 
so  plainly  that  a  further  consideration  here  becomes  unneces- 
sary. 

The  second  object  of  the  investigation  was  to  show,  if 
possible,  the  real  influence  of  social  life  in  country  towns  in 
causing  the  departure  of  the  town-born  population  for  larger 
towns  and  cities.  The  statistics  and  information  obtained 
while  not  fully  conclusive,  indicate  that,  although  the  "  de- 
fective social  element  of  our  country  life "  is  a  cause  for 
the  migration  of  the  country-born  population,  it  is  l)y  no 
means  the  most  efficient  cause.  The  prime  cause  is  undoubt- 
edly the  wish  to  secure  remunerative  employment  and  a 
chance  to  get  ahead  in  the  world.  It  is  the  business  ambition 
of  the  young  men  and  women  which  leads  them  to  "go 
West,"  and  also  to  gather  at  the  manufacturing  and  mercan- 
tile centres. 

In  order  to  bring  into  comparison  the  points  of  social  life 
and  increase  or  decrease  in  town  populations,  as  shown  by 
the  census  of  1875,  we  have  prepared  the  following  table  :  — 


Social  Oppohtunities. 

No.  of  Towns 
Showing    an 
Incrennc      in 
Population 
from   1865  to 
1875. 

jSTo.  of  Towns 
Showing       a 
Decreuw     in 
Population 
from  18G5  to 
1S>75. 

8 
28 
TO 
13 

9 
53 

1 

4 

57 

Fair 

27 

17 

Not  answering 

38 

Totals  . 

ISl 

14-1 

Of  the  168  towns  having  "good"  or  better  social  oppor- 
tunities, 106  increased  and  62  decreased  in  population.  Of 
the  66  towns  rated  as  "fair"  or  "poor,"  22  increased  and  44 
decreased  in  population.  It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  con- 
clusively sustain  either  theory  of  the  changes  of  population 
by  this  presentation. 

How  TO  Improve  our  Social  Life. 

The  manifest  ways  to  improve  our  social  life,  are  first,  to 
make  the  present  opportunities  of  use  to  more  people  ;  sec- 
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ond,  to  increase  the  number,  influence  and  work  of  the  vari- 
ous existing  social  organizations  ;  third,  by  the  organization 
and  encouragement  of  new  agencies  looking  to  that  end. 

Three  important  factors  enter  into  the  question  of  the  im- 
provement of  social  life,  —  education,  time  and  money.  The 
necessary  education  to  fit  one  to  enjoy  the  various  social 
opportunities  provided,  the  time  in  which  to  enjoy  them,  and 
the  money  with  which  to  pay  for  the  enjoyment.  It  is  of  no 
practical  use  to  increase  social  opportunities  unless  the  peo- 
ple have  the  education,  time,  and  the  money,  so  as  to  make 
them  available ;  we  see,  at  once,  that  improvement  in  the 
social  life  of  workingmen  is  dependent  upon  the  working  out 
of  economic  questions  as  to  hours  of  laboi",  wages,  and  related 
matters.  As  the  workingman  advances  to  a  higher  level  of 
material  prosperity  and  education,  his  social  life  will  keep 
pace. 

Certain  social  opportunities  require  an  outlay  of  nioney ; 
otliers  are  free  to  all,  though  often  requiring  an  outla}'  for 
travelling  expenses  in  order  to  reach  them.  If  more  people 
belonged  to  the  various  social  organizations  the  proportional 
charge  for  each  would  be  less.  It  is  an  open  question 
whether  if  the  expenses  were  reduced  more  would  not 
belong.  So  with  lectures,  concerts,  dramatic  performances 
and  other  in-door  entertainments.  It  costs  but  little  more,  if 
any,  to  give  a  lecture,  concert,  or  play  before  an  audience  of 
a  thousand  than  one  of  two  hundred.  As  Ave  have  shown,  it 
takes  an  average  day's  pay  to  enable  a  workingman  and  his 
wife  to  attend  a  first  class  concert  or  a  theatre  in  Boston. 
One  way  to  enable  the  people  to  use  more  freely  our  present 
social  opportunities  is  to  make  them  less  expensive.  The 
adoption  of  this  first  way  will  lead  directly  to  the  second,  — 
an  increase  in  the  number  and  influence  of  the  various  so- 
cial organizations. 

The  third  way  is  the  organization  of  new  social  agencies. 
This  work  has  already  been  started  by  the  establishment  in 
several  cities  of  Workingmen's  Clubs  and  Institutes.  In 
England,  as  far  back  as  1827,  Dr.  Birkbeck  founded  the 
Mechanics'  Institutes  in  which  work  he  was  assisted  by  Lord 
Bron":ham.  These  workinc^men's  associations  took  various 
forms  and  names,  until,  in  1860,  Miss  Adeline  Cooper  estab- 
lished the  "  Westminister  Workingmen's  Club,"  the  designa- 
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tion  "  club  "  then  appearing  for  the  first  time.  We  have  not 
the  space  now  at  our  command  to  give  a  suitable  consideration 
of  the  subject  of  Workiugmen's  Clubs,  but  we  propose  in  a 
subsequent  report  to  make  it  a  matter  for  investigation  both 
in  England  and  this  countr}^,  and  to  cover  also  the  various 
building  fund  and  similar  associations  of  workingmen  for 
economic  and  social  purposes.  We  will  simply  state  here, 
that  in  1876  there  were  nearly  seven  hundred  workiugmen's 
clubs  and  associations  in  England,  with  a  membership  of 
120,000,  and  reports  since  then  indicate  a  pronounced  in- 
crease in  clubs  and  membership.  Deeming  it,  however, 
particularly  pertinent  to  the  question  of  the  social  life  of 
workingmen,  our  agents  secured  by  personal  investigation, 
information  regarding  a  number  of  workiugmen's  clubs  or 
associations  located  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York, 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  both  valuable  and  instructive  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  social  development.  The  accounts  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  Clubs  are  given  that  their  feat- 
ures may  serve  as  suggestions  to  workingmen  who  maj'  desire 
to  establish  such  clubs  in  our  own  State. 

Worhingmeyi' s  Clubs  and  similar  Associations  in  Boston. 

The  pioneer  movement  in  this  vicinit}^  toward  securing  for 
workingmen  the  advantages  which  these  clubs  confer,  was 
the  establishment  of  the  Roxbury  Young  Men's  Free  Union. 
This  has  been  in  successful  operation  since  1877,  at  No.  4 
Pynchon  Street,  opposite  Tremont  Crossing,  Roxbury.  It  is 
entirely  free  to  all  working  young  men,  and  is  maintained  by 
the  First  Religious  Society  of  Roxbury.  The  circular  invit- 
ing membership  sets  forth  the  aims  of  the  Union  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

"  The  working  young  men  of  Roxbury  District  are  cordially  invited 
to  become  members  of  the  Roxbury  Young  Men's  Free  Union,  rooms  4 
Pynchon  Street,  opposite  Tremont  Crossing;  open  every  evening  from 
half-past  seven  to  half-past  nine  o'clock.  ISIembersliip  entu-ely  free. 
All  young  men  admitted  who  do  not  attend  school  and  who  will  comply 
with  the  rules.  Aim:  to  aid  its  members  in  every  way  possible  in  their 
common,  interests.  The  Union  attempts  no  '  religious  work,'  and  no 
book  or  other  publication  of  a  sectarian  kind  is  kept  in  the  rooms.  The 
Union  provides  a  reading-rooin,  pleasant,  well  heated,  lighted  and  venti- 
lated, with  daily  and  weekly  papers  and  other  periodicals  always  on  file; 
coutaiuing  also  an  ample  and  well  arranged  libraiy  (twelve  hundred  vol- 
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limes)  with  accommodating  attendants.  A  class-room  for  study  and  in- 
struction in  practical  matters,  classes  being  regularly  held  in  penmanship, 
arithmetic,  history  (in  -which  special  attention  is  given  to  biography), 
expressive  reading,  the  history  and  principles  of  politics  in  the  United 
States,  and  vocal  music.  Instruction  on  subjects  of  popular  intei'est 
•will  frequently  be  given  in  plain  and  attractive  ways.  A  record  is  kept 
of  members  out  of  work,  and  suitable  places  are  found  for  such,  pro- 
vided they  prove  worthy  of  our  recommendation.  Music  and  readings 
every  Sunday  evening.  A  '  plain  talk,'  lecture,  or  entertainment  on  two 
week-day  evenings  each  month.  Adjoining  the  reading-room  is  an  apart- 
ment for  game  playing,  supplied  with  cue  alley,  chess,  dominoes,  check- 
ers, etc.  ]\Iembers  are  encouraged  to  save  a  portion  of  their  earnings 
regularly  (as  paid,  weekly  or  monthly),  and  to  place  the  same  in  some 
bank  or  other  good  keeping,  either  themselves  or  through  the  Union,  as 
each  prefens;  the  'Union  Bank'  is  open  Saturday  and  Monday  even- 
ings." 

The  Union  now  has  400  members,  125  being  in  its  classes  of 
instruction.  The  average  attendance  is  73  per  evening. 
During  the  last  year  permanent  employment  has  been  found 
for  37.  There  are  11  regular  teachers  with  other  volun- 
teers—  ladies  —  who  assist  in  the  work  of  the  Union.  The 
superintendent  is  Mr.  Edmond  T.  Dooley,  who  says  concern- 
ing certain  features  of  the  work :  — 

"  During  the  winter  (1878-9)  members  have  attended  twenty  musicfil 
and  literary  entertainments,  and  sixteen  '  plain  talks  '  and  practical  ad- 
dresses. We  hope  later,  as  what  we  have  on  foot  develops,  to  have  de- 
bating clubs,  committees  to  visit  the  sick,  and  for  other  beneficent  labor, 
and  to  introduce  a  mutual  benefit  insurance  feature.  It  is  our  ambition 
to  have  quarters  of  our  own,  perfectly  adapted  in  their  aii'angement  to 
this  work.  In  short,  to  make  the  Union  the  most  attractive  and  profita- 
ble place  that  workingmen  in  this  district  can  resort  to." 

The  local  conditions  under  which  the  Union  began  opera- 
tions were  such  as  to  cause  its  initiatory  efforts  to  be  made 
among  the  young.  During  the  first  year,  any  one  was 
allowed  to  join  who  had  reached  the  age  of  fourteen  years. 
The  limit  was  then  advanced  to  sixteen  years,  where  it  at 
present  remains.  Next  year  it  is  proposed  to  make  it  eigh- 
teen years,  the  idea  being  to  gradually  bring  it  up  to  a  regu- 
lar workingmen's  club.  The  average  age  of  members  is 
now  about  nineteen  j'ears. 

The  results  attending  the  enterprise  have  been  exceedingl}'- 
encouraging.  In  the  "  plain  talks "  previousl}'  alluded  to, 
topics  of  vital  interest  and  of  fundamental  importance  to  the 
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well-being  of  society  have  been  treated  in  a  familiar  manner, 
so  as  to  bring  them  within  the  comprehension  of  the  members, 
and  stimulate  thought  and  further  inquiry  upon  their  part. 
"  The  relations  of  capital  and  labor,"  and  "  Our  common 
opportunities,"  are  among  the  subjects  considered.  The 
classes  in  politics  have  taken  up  the  principles  of  our  govern- 
ment, the  duties  of  citizenship,  etc.,  following  the  line  of 
Nordhoff's  "  Politics  for  Young  Americans."  On  two  Sun- 
day evenings  in  each  month,  entertainments  consisting  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  music  and  readings  are  furnished. 
Once  a  month,  on  a  week-day  evening,  an  entertainment  is 
given  by  the  members.  These  are  designed  to  foster  and 
develop  the  natural  talents  of  the  young  men.  At  one,  for 
instance,  compositions  upon  their  respective  trades  or  occu- 
pations are  read  by  certain  members.  At  others,  the  pro- 
gramme consists  of  recitations,  readings,  and  music. 

Not  only  are  places  found  for  those  out  of  emplo3'ment, 
but  the  members  are  encouraged  to  make  regular  savings 
from  their  wages.  When  the  Union  began  its  work,  it  was 
found  that  out  of  280  members,  only  12  had  ever  saved  a 
penny.  The  superintendent,  fully  believing  that  the  habit 
of  regularly  putting  aside  a  portion  of  one's  earnings  for 
future  needs  is  the  parent  of  numerous  other  virtues,  has 
constantly  labored  to  change  this  condition  of  things.  In 
this  he  has  been  seconded  by  others,  and  with  such  success 
that  it  is  known  that  more  than  150,  who  previously  had 
never  saved  at  all,  are  now  making  stated  deposits  in  the 
savings  bank. 

No  written  rules  or  by-laws  govern  the  Union,  save  one 
against  the  use  of  tobacco  in  the  rooms.  The  aim  has  been 
to  make  the  members  a  law  unto  themselves.  Their  self- 
respect  is  cultivated ;  they  are  made  to  feel  that  they  have  a 
common  interest  in  the  success  of  the  Union,  and  that  good 
order  is  a  pre-requisite  to  success.  It  was  felt  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  too  much  restraint  would  repel  the  very  class  it 
was  desired  to  reach.  Good  judgment  and  tact  on  the  part 
of  those  in  charge  have  carried  the  enterprise  safely  over 
every  difficult}^  that  has  thus  far  been  encountered.  While 
considerable  latitude  is  allowed  the  members  in  the  reading- 
room  and  classes,  there  is  a  well-understood  limit  beyond 
which  they  are  not  to  pass,  and  with  very  few  exceptions 
this  limit  is  recognized  and  observed  by  all. 
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In  March,  1878,  a  free  reading-room  for  workingmen  was 
opened  at  No.  281  Hanover  Street,  Boston.  This  is  under 
the  auspices  of  St.  Paul's  (Episcopal)  Churcli ;  and,  although 
not  a  club,  offers,  to  a  certain  extent,  similar  opportunities 
to  the  workingmen  within  its  influence.  The  reading-room 
is  well  lighted  and  cared  for,  and  is  free  to  all  well-behaved 
persons.  All  the  daily  papers  and  many  magazines  are  sup- 
plied. A  small  library,  containing  Chambers'  Encyclopae- 
dia, works  of  travel  and  biography,  and  light  reading,  is 
accessible  for  use  in  the  room.  Checkers  and  domino  play- 
ing are  allowed.  The  rooms  are  open  daily  at  the  following 
hours :  8  to  12  a.m.  ;  U  to  5i,  and  7  to  9i  p.m. 

That  this  institution  meets  the  wants  of  a  large  number,  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  it  is  in  constant  use. 

Somewhat  different  from  either  of  the  above  institutions 
in  its  administration,  but  like  them  in  its  essential  aims,  the 
"  Wells  Memorial  Workingmen's  Club  and  Institute,"  now 
permanently  established  at  1,125  Washington  Street,  Boston, 
approaches  the  model  of  the  English  workingmen's  clubs, 
and  those  for  some  years  in  operation  in  Philadelphia.  This 
is  an  actual  workingmen's  club,  managed  by  workingmen 
under  the  trusteeship  of  the  Wells  Memorial  Association,  an 
organization  designed  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  Rev.  E. 
M.  P.  Wells,  D.D.,  an  Episcopal  clergyman  whose  life  was 
devoted  to  the  humbler  classes. 

The  motives  which  actuated  the  trustees  in  establishing 
this  club  may  be  gathered  from  their  preliminary  appeal  to 
the  public,  which  says,  — referring  to  two  well-known  insti- 
tutions of  the  city  :  — 

"  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  Young  Men's  Christian 
Union,  each  in  its  own  way,  have  long  done,  and,  hy  God's  blessing,  will 
go  on  to  do,  a  noble  work  among  the  middling  classes." 

But  they  then  point  out  that:  — 

"Below  them  lies  the  great  multitude  of  workingmen  for  whom 
almost  nothing  is  done,  except  relief  when  they  fall  into  distress.  Here 
is  the  field  to-day  for  the  best  work. 

"  The  need  of  wiser  methods  in  our  efforts  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  working  classes  is  deeply  felt.  Charity  begins  to  shrink  from  physi- 
cal relief  to  the  poor,  lest  x^auperism  be  encouraged.  Prevention  is  better 
than  relief.  Self-support  is  better  than  aid.  Industry,  skill,  thrift,  respect 
for  one's  self  and  for  others,  and  the  true  knowledge  and  love  of  God, — 
these  are  what  workingmen  (and  we  ah)  need. 
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"  A  club  and  institute  for  workinfjmen  may  be  made  the  most  power- 
ful means  for  their  elevation.  .  .  .  Locate  it  whei-e  the  greatest  numbers 
are  found.  Make  it  simple,  spacious,  and  fitting.  Equip  it  with  ample 
reading-room,  game-room,  class-room,  refreshment-room,  baths,  and 
•whatever  else  experience  may  suggest.  Many  kinds  of  instruction,  either 
free  or  with  some  small  fee,  may  grow  up  in  time.  Open  its  doors  wide 
and  free.  Ask  no  questions  as  to  creed;  welcome  all.  Put  at  its  head  a 
Christian  man,  who  will  love  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  for  Christ's 
sake.  Let  him  be  an  expert  in  the  art  of  counselling  men  how  to  work, 
and  get  up  and  be  ahead,  and  be  industrious,  and  gain  skill  and  be 
thrifty.  .  .  .  Organize  beneficial  societies  to  care  for  their  sick  and  pay 
for  burials.  Organize  among  the  best  workingmen,  committees  to  give 
tone  and  character  and  aid  in  all  these  ways.  Organization  is  power. 
Well  used,  it  is  success." 

Inspired  by  these  motives,  the  trustees  secured  four  large 
and  commodious  rooms,  and  the  club  is  now  in  active  opera- 
tion. The  reading-room  is  well  supplied,  and  contains  the 
library.  An  amusement-room  for  checkers,  etc.,  is  connected. 
Social  gatherings  are  held  fortnightly,  with  occasional  lec- 
tures or  other  entertainments.  The  club,  although  estab- 
lished but  a  few  months,  alreadj^  has  200  members,  composed 
of  mechanics,  teamsters,  laborers,  etc.  The  annual  fee  for 
membership  is  one  dollar ;  but,  as  man}^  of  those  whose 
membership  is  desired  often  find  it  hard  to  expend  so  much 
at  one  payment,  serai-annual  and  quarterly  payments  may  be 
made  of  fifty  and  twentj^-five  cents  respectively.  The  rooms 
are  open  from  9  A.M.  to  10  p.m.  Games  and  smoking  are 
allowed  in  certain  rooms.  Gambling,  swearing,  noise,  or 
disorderly  conduct  are  forbidden. 

If  the  membership  should  increase  to  the  number  hoped 
for  —  several  thousand  men — the  whole  surplus  of  receipts 
over  expenses  will  be  used  for  the  good  of  the  members :  1. 
In  increasing  the  number  of  rooms.  2.  In  enlarging  the 
supply  of  papers  and  magazines,  especially  those  instructive 
in  the  meclianic  arts.  3.  In  enlarging  the  library  with  the 
best  and  most  useful  books.  4.  In  procuring  instruction  of 
any  kind  which  may  be  wished.  5.  In  providing  entertain- 
ments or  lectures. 

The  rooms  are  in  charge  of  a  superintendent.  The  admin- 
istration of  the  club  is  vested  in  a  managing  committee,  two- 
thirds  (at  least)  of  whom  are  required  to  be  workingmen ; 
one  or  more  secretaries,  and  a  treasurer.  Tiiere  are  also  two 
auditors.     These  officers  are  appointed  at  a  general  meeting 
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of  members.  At  every  lialf-yeavly  general  meeting  one-third 
of  the  committee  go  out  of  office  in  rotation.  The  principal 
duties  of  the  managing  committee  are :  to  admit  or  exclude 
persons  from  membership ;  to  grant  withdrawals,  or  to  expel 
members ;  to  have  the  general  care  and  management  of  the 
affairs  of  the  club;  to  receive  complaints  from  members  and 
to  grant  hearings  thereon ;  to  fill  vacancies  occurring  from 
any  cause,  in  offices  or  committees,  for  the  unexpired  term  ; 
to  make  removals  from  office  or  committees  for  cause,  pro- 
vided the  person  so  removed  shall  be  granted  a  hearing,  and 
provided  the  whole  committee  shall  assent  to  the  removal  by 
vote  or  otherwise ;  to  regulate  the  hours  of  opening  and  clos- 
ing the  rooms. 

All  property  belonging  to  the  club  is  vested  in  the  Wells 
Memorial  Association  which  holds  the  same  in  trust  for  the 
society ;  and  any  member  of  the  association  may  take  part  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  managing  committee.  All  moneys 
received  are  to  be  applied  according  to  the  rules  of  the  club, 
and  no  surplus  is  divisible  among  the  members  individually. 
The  objects  of  the  club  are  thus  concisely  stated  in  the  by- 
laws :  — 

"  The  objects  of  this  society  are  to  afford  to  the  members  the  means 
of  social  intercourse,  mutual  helpfulness,  mental  and  moral  improvement, 
and  rational  recreation.  The  rooms  of  the  club  shall  not  be  used  for  any 
purpose  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Wells  Memorial  Association,  would 
be  opposed  to  the  objects  for  which  it  was  established.  No  intoxicating 
drinks,  betting  or  gambling,  and  no  swearing  or  disorderly  conduct  shall 
be  allowed  in  the  club;  nor  shall  the  club  be  used  for  any  religious  or 
political  or  social  sectarianism." 

The  present  managing  committee,  chosen  Oct.  3,  1879, 
includes  43  members.  Mr.  John  Colwill  is  the  superintend- 
ent. It  is  as  yet  too  soon  to  estimate  results,  but  the  club 
begins  its  existence  with  every  prospect  of  success,  and  its 
friends  are  sanguine  in  regard  to  the  future. 

Similar  in  motive  to  the  workingmen's  clubs  is  the  institu- 
tion for  the  aid  of  working-women  conducted  by  Miss  Jennie 
Collins,  at  1031  Washington  Street,  Boston,  under  the  name 
of  "  Boffin's  Bower."  We  condense  from  tlie  reports  of  Miss 
Collins  the  following  account  of  its  establishment:  — 

During  the  war,  or  from  18G0  to  18(35,  women  were  called 
upon  to  assume  responsibilities  hitherto  unknown  to  them. 
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Wives  and  mothers  were  often  forced  to  seek  self-support 
without  fitness  or  preparation.  Simultaneous  with  this  state 
of  affairs  numerous  avenues  of  employment  opened  up,  and 
with  the  stimulation  of  the  productive  industries  came  exact- 
ing competition.  Many  women  were  needed,  but  few  had 
the  qualities  required  by  the  imperative  demand  for  perfec- 
tion. It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  there  was  no  room,  for 
incompetents,  and  yet  incompetents  were  in  the  majority. 
During  the  winter  of  1869  efforts  were  made  by  a  few  ear- 
nest people  in  behalf  of  helpless  working-women.  In  June, 
1870,  Hon.  Henry  L.  Pierce,  then  alderman,  suggested  to 
Miss  Collins  that  he  would  contribute  towards  the  rent  of 
a  hall,  as  head(]^uarters  for  the  accommodation  of  the  working 
girls  to  meet  and  pass  their  evenings  or  unemployed  time. 
Afterwards  it  was  determined  to  strive  to  do  someting  which 
should  materially  aid  this  class.  The  firms  of  MacuUar, 
Williams  &  Parker;  Freeland,  Beard  &  Richardson;  Miner, 
Beal  &  Hackett;  Isaac  Fenno  &  Co.;  A.  A.  Burrage;  Jor- 
dan, Marsh  &  Co.;  Whitten,  Burditt  &  Young;  and  the 
late  Hon.  Samuel  Hooper,  were  among  the  first  to  contribute 
towards  this  object.  Their  language  to  Miss  Collins  tlien 
was:  "  What  you  do  for  the  welfare  of  women  you  do  for 
us."  At  tlie  close  of  tlie  first  year  tliey  reiterated  :  "  If  you 
will  do  tlie  work  we  are  glad  to  do  our  part,  as  furnishing 
the  money  is  the  least."  The  above  firms  represented  the 
leading  employers  of  female  labor  in  the  city  at  that  time, 
giving  constant  employment  to  thousands  of  girls  and 
women. 

The  institution  thus  established  was  named  Boffin's  Bower, 
in  commemoration  of  Charles  Dickens,  whose  pen  was  ever 
used  in  behalf  of  the  poor  and  friendless.  Its  mission  was 
threefold,  viz. :  to  furnish  literar}'  and  musical  entertainment, 
a  free  reading  room,  and  an  employment  bureau.  Plain  and 
unpretending  quarters  were  secured.  Generous  friends  gave 
their  aid  in  furnishing  and  rendering  the  rooms  attractive. 
The  reading  room  was  supplied  with  the  leading  daily  news- 
papers of  Boston;  three  New  York  dailies,  and  a  musical 
journal,  all  furnished  free  by  the  publishers.  Other  reading 
matter,  including  a  full  set  of  Dickens'  works  ;  the  American 
Cyclopaedia;  bound  volumes  of  "  Every  Saturday,"  etc.,  were 
presented  to  the  Bower.     From  that  time  to  the  present  the 
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institution  has  been  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  poor  work- 
ing-women of  the  city.  No  record  that  Ave  can  present  can 
fitly  portray  its  work  ;  or  show  the  results  of  the  helpful 
influence  which,  through  the  tireless  efforts  of  its  manager,  it 
has  exercised  upon  the  class  it  seeks  to  aid.  Up  to  May, 
1879,  upwards  of  9,000  girls  and  women  applied  for  assist- 
ance in  securing  work.  The  number  of  employers  applying 
for  help  in  the  same  time  was  nearly  7,000  ;  but  as  no  fee  is 
taken  from  either,  and  no  one  is  obliged  to  report,  it  is  not 
possible  to  state  accurately  how  many  effected  engagements 
with  each  other. 

The  great  fire  of  1872,  and  the  panic  of  1873-74  threw 
large  numbers  of  women  out  of  emploj^ment,  and  in  this 
emergency  the  services  of  the  Bower  were  inestimable  —  by 
affording  a  warm,  comfortable  place  to  stay  in  during  the 
day,  and  food  and  shelter  at  night  to  those  unable  to  procure 
such  for  themselves.  Young  girls,  strangers  in  the  city, 
were  cared  for  and  assisted  in  procuring  work. 

Soon  after  the  fire,  the  practice  of  providing  free  dinners 
for  all  worthy  working-women  applying  for  them  was  insti- 
tuted, and  has  been  continued,  except  at  intervals,  ever  since. 
These  dinners  are  furnished  from  the  proceeds  of  an  annual 
fair  held  for  this  purpose.  The  number  availing  themselves 
of  this  hospitality  ranges  from  sixty-five  to  eighty-five  daily. 
The  total  number  for  the  year  ending  May,  1878,  was  4,911. 
A  Christmas  dinner,  followed  by  an  appropriate  entertain- 
ment, is  always  given.  Another  feature  of  the  institution  is 
its  literary  and  musical  entertainments,  which  are  open  to  all 
working-women  who  desire  to  attend,  free  of  charge  to  them, 
as  indeed  is  every  thing  connected  with  the  Bower. 

The  Bower  has  been  supported  from  the  beginning  by  the 
contributions  of  its  founders,  and  many  others  interested  in 
its  aims  and  work.  The  entire  administration  of  the  insti- 
tution is  in  the  hands  of  Miss  Collins.  In  dispensing  its 
benefits  everything  that  might  wound  the  self-respect  of 
those  assisted,  is  avoided.  They  are  made  to  feel  that  tliey 
receive  her  aid  as  lier  friends,  and  not  as  her  pensioners. 
Having  an  intense  faith  in  the  intelligence  and  morality  of 
the  working  girls  as  a  class,  the  manager  constantly  strives 
to  arouse  within  them  faith  in  themselves,  to  cultivate  their 
self-reliance,  to    uplift,  and   never  to   degrade,  and    the    in- 
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fluence  of  the    Bower  lias   constantly  been  exerted  in  this 
direction. 

WorJdngmen' s  Clubs  in  Philadelphia. 

Below  we  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  condition  and 
workings  of  the  principal  workingmen's  clubs  in  Philadel- 
phia :  — 

St.  3Iark's  Worlcingmen'' s  Club  ayid  Institute.  —  Number 
of  members,  about  200.  The  social  opportunities  are  as 
follows :  A  library  of  2,000  volumes.  A  reading-room  hav- 
ing the  daily,  weekly,  and  illustrated  papers,  and  the  leading 
magazines.  Entertainments  of  an  instructive  sort,  such  as 
lectures,  stereopticon  exhibitions,  readings,  etc.,  during  the 
winter  months.  Amusements  of  various  kinds,  including 
billiards,  bagatelle,  checkers,  etc.  Smoking  and  conversa- 
tion rooms.  Monthly  meetings  for  discussions,  debates,  etc. 
The  club  has  also  furnished  educational  opportunities,  includ- 
ing classes  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  and 
drawing.  The  mode  of  government  is  b}^  an  executive 
committee  of  twelve,  appointed  annually  by  the  rector  and 
vestry  of  St.  Mark's  (Episcopal)  Church.  The  membership 
decreased  during  the  dull  times,  but  is  now  increasing. 

Concerning  the  work  of  the  club  the  secretary  writes,  — 

"  We  have  a  Beneficial  Society,  and  two  BuiJding  Associations.  We 
are  now  putting  up  a  new  building  especially  adapted  to  the  use  of  the 
club. 

"  It  will  be  ready  for  occupation  in  the  spring.  It  will  contain  the 
following  rooms  :  Recreation  room  for  games,  etc.,  32  by  35  feet. 
Room  for  meetings,  classes,  and  for  conversation,  19  by  32.  Library 
and  reading  room,  32  by  30.  Lecture  room  32  by  60,  with  ceiling  20 
feet  high  and  a  gallery.  Rooms  for  occupation  by  the  janitor.  In  the 
basement  will  be  room  for  bowling  alleys,  baths,  etc.  St.  Mark's 
Workingmen's  Club  and  Institute  is  the  oldest  of  all  in  this  country. 
It  was  organized  in  December,  1870." 

St.  Peter  s  Worklngman'' s  Beneficial  Club  and  Institute.  — 
Number  of  members  73.  The  social  opportunities  consist 
of  occasional  entertainments  and  an  annual  excursion.  The 
club  owns  a  library  of  about  400  volumes.  The  rector  of 
St.  Peter's  (Episcopal)  Church  is  president,  ex  officio.  The 
acting  president  is  chosen  subject  to  his  approval.  A  com- 
mittee of  three  visits  applicants  for  sick  benefits,  which  are 
fixed  at  •'15  per  week ;  $30  is  granted  for  burial  of  mem- 
bers ;   of  member's   wife,    -f  15.     The   weekly   dues   are    ten 
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cents.  The  meetings  are  opened  with  religious  services 
from  the  book  of  common  prayer.  The  membership  is  in- 
creasing. 

iSt.  Peter  s  Guild.  —  Number  of  members,  96.  The  social 
opportunities  include  meetings  each  ]\Ionclay  evening  ;  enter- 
tainments to  which  tlie  families  and  friends  of  members  are 
invited;  annual  excursion  and  anniversary  supper.  The 
Guild  has  a  game  room,  smoking  and  reading  rooms,  and  a 
library  of  200  volumes.  The  educational  privileges  consist 
of  a  night  school,  beginning  Nov.  1,  and  a  Bible  class,  with 
occasional  lectures  during  the  winter.  The  Guild  is  con- 
nected with  St.  Peter's  Church,  and  controlled  by  the  rector 
of  St.  Peter's  and  the  prioress  of  St.  Peter's  House.  The 
membership  is  increasing. 

The  Workingmens  Club  of  Germantown. —  This  club  has 
350  members.  Its  social  opportunities  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  clubs  previously  noticed.  Classes  in  arithmetic,  draw- 
ing, and  writing ;  and  scientific  lectures  are  maintained.  The 
library  contains  about  1800  volumes.  The  club  is  under  the 
combined  care  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  churches  in  Ger- 
mantown, and  six  members  of  its  executive  committee  are 
appointed  by  the  rectors  of  these  churches.  Six  others  are 
elected  by  the  club,  and  these,  with  the  six  appointed  by  the 
rectors,  choose  a  thirteenth  member.  All  the  members  of 
this  committee  are  required  to  be  communicants  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Concerning  this  mode  of 
administration  the  Secretary  says, — 

"  We  do  not  entirely  approve  of  the  method  of  government.  We  do 
not  consider  that  it  works  well  to  have  part  of  the  executive  committee 
elected  by  the  club. 

"  We  should  approve  of  the  executive  committee  being  a  close  corpo- 
ration. 

"  The  club  has  only  been  in  existence  two  years  and  a  half,  so  that  we 
do  not  claim  that  we  have  much  experience.  We  have  tried  to  organize 
a  Beneficial  Society;  but  have  not  met  with  much  success  as  yet,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  members  belong  to  other  societies  of  that 
nature." 

St.  Timothys  Worklngmen  s  Club  and  Tnstittite.,  Roxborough. 
—  This  club  is  open  to  any  man  above  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen years.  Present  membership,  300  in  winter,  200  in 
summer;  the  dues  are  twenty-five  cents  per  month,  payable 
in  advance.     Members  have  the    use    of  the   reading-room, 
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with  numerous  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  periodicals  and 
papers ;  of  the  circulating  library  containing  1,300  volumes ; 
of  two  billiard,  one  pool,  and  one  bagatelle  table ;  of  chess, 
checkers,  dominoes,  etc. ;  of  two  bowling  alleys,  and  of  baths. 
They  are  admitted  free  to  fortnightly  entertainments,  —  liter- 
ar}^,  musical,  instructive,  and  amusing,  —  given  during  the 
winter,  and  can  participate  in  the  various  subordinate  socie- 
ties connected  with  tlie  club. 

Classes  for  instruction  were  formed  during  the  early  history 
of  the  club  ;  but,  like  those  of  St.  Mark's  Club,  were  given 
up  on  the  opening  of  free  night  schools  by  the  Board  of 
Puljlic  Education.  They  will  be  resumed,  if  desired  by  any 
considerable  number  of  the  members. 

A  fine  building,  erected  for  the  club  at  a  cost  of  818,500, 
including  furnishing,  was  dedicated  Nov.  24,  1877.  The 
rooms  are  open  from  7  A.M.  to  9  p.m.  daily,  except  Saturdays, 
when  the  hours  are  from  6  A.M.  to  10  P.M.  The  building 
contains  a  hall  having  a  stage,  drop-curtain,  and  proper 
scenery.  A  branch  of  the  club  has  been  formed  for  the 
study  of  comedy  and  farce.  Other  subordinate  societies 
within  the  club,  are  :  a  building  and  loan  association,  a  yearly 
beneficial  society,  a  fuel-saving  societ}',  a  field-sports  club, 
and  a  debating  society. 

As  the  institution  contains  members  of  diverse  tastes  and 
abilities,  opportunity  is  given  to  each  to  develop  and  enjoy 
them.  The  library  is  constantly  increasing,  as,  through  the 
generosity  of  a  friend  of  tlie  club,  a  ground  rent,  yielding 
$100  per  annum,  is  applied  exclusively  to  such  increase. 
Smoking  is  allowed  in  all  rooms  except  the  reading-room  and 
hall. 

The  whole  management  of  the  club  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
rector  of  St.  Timothy's  Church,  Roxborough,  and  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  appointed  by  him  from  time  to  time. 

The  club  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  "from  its 
beginning  to  the  present  time,  has  sought  to  attract  and 
benefit  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  It  was  an  effort 
made  by  the  church,  and  alwa^-s  under  its  control,  but 
directed  to  all  men,  and  therefore  wholly  unscctarian." 
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The  New  York  Workingmens  Lyceum. 

The  followins^  letter  was  written  bv  a  o-entlemaii  who  is 
greatly  interested  in  the  success  of  the  New  York  Working- 
men's  Lyceum,  and  in  the  question  of  social  life  generally. 
As  will  be  seen,  our  circular  of  inquiries  was  considered  at 
a  meeting  of  the  lyceum,  and  the  letter  really  expresses  the 
opinions  of  the  organization. 

"  Owing  to  the  removal  of  the  Workingmen's  Lyceum  to  new  quai'ters 
(Xo.  1,521  Broadway),  and  the  consequent  suspension  of  the  regular 
meetings  pending  such  removal,  I  was  not  able  to  bring  the  subject  of 
'  The  Social  Life  of  Workingmen,'  to  the  notice  of  the  members  until 
last  evening.  We  had  a  conversational  discussion  of  the  question  among 
the  members,  and  from  the  statements  and  opinions  then  expressed,  I 
draw  the  following  inferences  :  — 

"  It  was  the  opinion  of  all,  that  during  the  week,  while  employed  at  his 
work,  the  artisan  has  no  desire  for  amusement  or  for  social  intercourse. 

"  That  the  hours  of  labor  are  so  long,  and  what  is  even  more  than  this, 
the  tension  resulting  from  the  American  system  of  seeking  to  increase 
the  quantity,  rather  than  the  quality  of  products,  is  so  severe,  that  the 
workingman  is  entirely  exhausted  when  his  daily  work  is  done,  and  he 
has  neither  the  desire  nor  the  energy  to  seek  recreation.  After  taking 
his  frugal  evening  meal,  the  workingman  generally  makes  himself  as 
comfortable  as  he  can  in  his  narrow  quarters,  reads  the  newspaper, 
smokes  a  pipe  or  two,  and  at  9.30,  or  at  the  latest,  10  o'clock,  seeks  the 
rest  he  so  much  needs.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  older,  married 
artisans.  The  young  men,  whose  frames  ai'e  stronger  and  whose  spirits 
are  not  weighed  down  by  family  cares  and  thoughts  of  the  future,  are 
capable  of  other  forms  of  recreation,  and  actually  seek  them.  This  dif- 
ference in  the  social  life  of  the  younger  and  older  members  of  the  labor- 
ing class  is  very  marked.  Besides  the  physical  reason  above  stated,  there 
is  also  a  financial  one.  The  expense  connected  with  ordinary  forms  of 
amusements  —  theatres,  concerts,  picnics,  excursions  —  is  a  grave  matter 
to  the  head  of  a  family,  and  would  in  itself  operate  as  a  determent 
from  indulgence  in  these  recreations,  even  if  the  desire  existed.  But 
even  where  no  question  of  expense  is  involved  —  for  instance,  the  free 
classes  and  lectures  of  Cooper  Institute  —  the  same  thing  is  noticeable; 
that  60  far  as  the  artisan  class  participate  in  them  at  all,  it  is  the  younger 
member,  and  not  the  older  who  does.  I  have  observed  that  this  rule 
operates  also  in  our  lyceum.  The  members  who  show  the  greatest 
interest  and  activity  in  its  affairs  are  the  young  unmarried  men,  and  of 
the  married  men,  those  who  have  not  reached  the  prime  of  life.  All  these 
circumstances  tend  to  prove,  that  before  there  can  be  any  amelioration 
in  the  social  life  of  the  workingmen  in  this  city,  during  the  week-days, 
there  must  be  a  decrease  in  the  hours  of  labor;  for  the  physical  powers 
of  the  workingman  are  so  completely  exhausted  at  the  end  of  his  day's 
work,  that  he  is  incapable  of  seeking  recreation,  even  if  the  opportunity 
to  obtain  it  were  offered  him. 
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' '  But  even  if  the  artisan  had  the  desire  to  relieve  the  tread-mill 
monotony  of  his  existence  duiing-  the  week-days,  there  is  no  way  of  doing 
so  within  the  narrow  limits  of  his  means.  The  theatres  and  concerts 
are  too  expensive.  The  music  halls,  where  admission  is  free  or  at  a 
merely  nominal  price,  are  of  a  character  which  prevents  a  respectable 
laborer  from  attending  them  with  his  wife  or  any  female  relative  or 
friend.  There  are  no  free  lectures  or  entertainments  of  any  kind  except 
at  the  Cooper  Union  on  Saturday  evenings.  The  museums  are  closed, 
and  so  are  the  art  galleries.  On  Sundays,  the  workingman  has  both 
the  time  and  the  desire  for  social  amusement,  but  his  opportunities  to 
indulge  in  recreation  are,  in  this  city,  very  slim  indeed.  Visiting  among 
friends,  if  practised  at  all,  is  generally  limited  to  a  call  on  the  part  of 
the  artisan  unaccompanied  by  his  wife.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
wife  must  stay  at  home  to  take  care  of  the  children.  There  is,  however, 
very  little  visiting  among  workingmen  on  Sundays  or  any  other  day, 
owing  probably  to  the  cramped  and  uninviting  characteristics  of  the 
tenement-house  quarters  in  which  the  laboring  population  of  our  city  is 
packed.  The  chief  Sunday  amusement  of  our  workingmen  is  a  walk 
with  his  children  in  the  Central  Park  or  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  But 
in  consequence  of  the  severe  Puritanism  of  our  Sabbatarian  laws  and 
ordinances,  there  is  no  music  in  our  parks  on  Sunday  —  the  swings,  etc., 
are  not  permitted  to  be  used;  the  meadows  of  our  Central  Park,  which 
on  week-days  are  thrown  open  to  cliildren  of  our  public  schools  of  both 
sexes,  for  games  and  sports  of  various  kinds,  are  guarded  with  religious 
care  against  the  contamination  of  the  workingman's  feet.  All  places  of 
amusement  are  closed  ;  the  museums  and  art  galleries  are  closed  ;  no 
places  of  public  resort  are  open  to  the  workingman  except. the  church 
and  the  dram  shop.  He  will  not  go  to  the  former  for  reasons  which  it 
would  take  too  long  to  explain  ;  so  he  drifts  into  the  latter,  and  too  often 
devotes  the  day  —  which  he  might  and  would  employ,  if  the  opportunity 
were  offered  him,  in  humanizing  his  life  —  to  low  and  brutal  dissipation. 

"  I  would  suggest  as  a  means  of  elevating  the  social  life  of  the  work- 
ingmen in  our  city,  music  in  all  the  parks  on  Sunday ;  the  institution  of 
games  on  the  meadows  in  our  Central  Park:  the  opening  of  all  the  libra- 
ries, reading-rooms,  art  galleries,  and  museums;  compulsory  cheap  excur- 
sion trains  on  all  the  routes  leading  to  the  suburbs  of  the  city;  Sunday 
lectures  and  concerts ;  that  the  large  and  commodious  buildings  used  as 
public  schools  be  utilized  on  Sundays  for  the  purposes  of  lectures,  read- 
ings, and  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  On  this  subject  I  would  refer 
you  to  an  article  in  the  '  Nineteenth  Centuiy  '  for  September  last  on 
•  Recreation,'  by  Mr.  Romanes.  His  suggestions  are  very  good,  and 
meet  with  my  entire  approval. 

"  Now  for  a  few  facts  in  reference  to  the  Workingmen's  Lyceum. 
We  have  100  names  on  our  rolls,  of  whom,  however,  only  40  are  active 
members.  There  are  about  a  dozen  members  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
laboring  class,  being  partly  professional  and  partly  business  men.  We 
have  a  library  of  about  1)00  volumes,  composed  of  literary  and  scientific 
works.  The  object,  however,  is  to  build  up  a  library  composed  of  the 
best  authorities  in  all  the  branches  of  skilled  labor  represented  by  our 
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members.  The  lyceum,  as  will  appear  from  the  enclosed  prospectus, 
appeals  only  to  those  who  are  capable  of  understanding  its  high  aims ; 
that  is,  to  the  more  intelligent  members  of  the  laboring  class.  The 
lyceum  has,  therefore,  none  but  skilled  laborers,  machinists,  pattern- 
makers, carpenters,  printers,  on  its  rolls.  Last  year  we  had  free  public 
lectures  on  such  topics  as  'The  Social  Problem,' by  Parke  Godwin; 
'  Diet,'  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Seguin;  '  The  Wrongs  of  the  Wages-class,'  by  Rev. 
Heber  Newton.  We  also  gave  a  free  concert  and  readings  for  our  mem- 
bers and  their  friends.  We  have  instituted  a  class  in  mathematics;  and 
another  class  in  Political  Economy  has  jusfc  been  formed.  I  enclose  a 
copy  of  our  Constitution.  The  lyceum  has  not  been  self-supporting.  It 
has  received  assistance  from  members  of  Professor  Felix  Adler's  Society 
for  Ethical  Culture." 

The  question  as  to  the  use  of  Sunday,  in  part,  for  pur- 
poses of  recreation  and  amusement,  has  been  warmly  dis- 
cussed in  England,  and  the  "  National  Sunday  League  "  has 
for  its  special  work  the  encouragement  of  all  plans  for  sup- 
plying the  English  workingman  with  proper  recreation  and 
amusements  on  Sunday.  The  following  letter  will  show  the 
society's  manner  of  working. 

SUNDAY   RECREATION   FOR   THE   PEOPLE. 
To  THE  Editor  of  the  London  "  Sunday  Times." 

Sir, — The  council  of  the  National  Sunday  League  asks  you  to  make 
known  to  the  public  that  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  Sunday  Organ  Recitals 
and  Art  Exhibition  will  be  continued  through  August ;  and  that  on  the 
last  Sunday  (the  31st)  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  gardens  will 
also  be  open,  by  special  permission,  from  two  till  six  o'clock  p.m.  ;  tick- 
ets to  be  had  from  this  office  by  sending  stamped  envelope.  His  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Westminister  has  apf)ointed  Sunday,  August  17,  for  his 
annual  opening  of  Cliveden  to  the  National  Sunday  League  ;  and  W.  H. 
Grenfell,  Esq.,  will  again  open  the  adjoining  grounds  of  Taplow  Court 
to  the  party,  the  tickets  of  admission  being  issued  from  this  office  with 
the  railway  tickets.  When  in  addition  to  the  above  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay 
opens  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  and  the  Duke  of  Westminister,  Grosveuor 
House,  it  will  be  readily  seen  how  the  movement  is  spreading,  and  how, 
whenever  an  opening  is  effected,  it  continues  unassailable.  Tlie  band 
in  the  Regent's  Park  will  play  to  end  of  the  season  from  four  till  six. 
Yours,  &c., 

R.    M.    MORRELL,  Honorable  Secretary. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  many  of  the  large  cities  of 
the  United  States,  theatrical  representations  are  given  on 
Sunday  as  on  other  evenings.  In  Boston  the  public  library 
and   art   museum   are  open ;   in  summer,  band  concerts  are 
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often  given  on  the  Common ;  and  concerts,  "  sacred  "  only  in 
name,  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  Sunday  excursions,  prin- 
cipally by  boat,  are  also  common  in  the  summer  season,  and 
are  largely  patronized.  Though  contrary  to  existing  stat- 
utes, they  are  seemingly  sustained  by  public  opinion,  and 
notably  by  the  j^ress. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  evangelical  ministers  have  recently 
taken  action  upon  the  subject  of  Sabbath  observance.  Their 
last  subject  for  discussion  was,  "What  is  just,  wise  and  hu- 
mane to  insist  upon  in  the  execution  of  the  Sunda}^  Laws?" 
A  committee  which  had  given  the  subject  consideration  for 
two  months,  made  a  report,  which,  after  setting  forth  the 
fact  that  the  present  statutes  upoii  the  subject  are  nearly 
perfect  and  should  not  be  changed,  presented  the  following 
points,  the  enforcement  of  whicli  it  was  recommended  that 
the  association  insist  upon  with  decided  emphasis :  — 

1.  The  absolute  legal  right  of  ever}'  employe,  whether 
of  an  individual  or  of  a  corporation,  to  entire  rest  upon  the 
Lord's  Day.  The  penalty  is  a  fine  of  $50.  The  attention 
of  all  employes  in  the  State  is  called  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  entirely  free  on  that  day,  and  that  the}'  have  the  remedy 
at  law  if  discharsjed  for  refusing  to  work. 

2.  The  stopping  of  all  Sunday  passenger  trains,  except 
where  necessity  makes  it  imperative  that  one  through  train 
each  way  be  run  on  the  great  thoroughfares.  The  stopping 
of  all  excursions,  and  of  all  freight  trains  at  sunrise. 

3.  The  stopping  of  the  publication  of  all  Sunda}^  news- 
papers and  magazines,  and  of  their  sale. 

4.  The  stopping  of  the  sale  of  all  merchandise  except 
medicine,  and  milk  and  cooked  food,  after  9  o'clock. 

5.  The  stopping  of  all  Sunday  evening  entertainments 
except  concerts  of  sacred  music. 

6.  The  stopping  of  all  games  or  out-of-door  play,  such  as 
base  ball. 

7.  The  stopping  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  on 
the  Lord's  Day  in  all  places. 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  was  referred  to 
the  committee  of  thirteen  appointed  by  the  State  Sabbath 
Convention.  A  resolution  was  presented  expressing  the 
sentiments  of  the  association  as  opj)oscd  to  the  sale  of  intox- 
icating liquor  by  iimliohlers  to  their  guests  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  this  was  also  referred  to  the  committee  of  thirteen. 
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The  success  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  opposing  beliefs, 
as  to  the  propriety  or  necessity  of  Sunday  recreation  and 
amusement,  must  be  determined  in  the  near  future.  The 
issue  on  both  sides  is  phiinly  and  squarely  stated.  Probably 
the  force  of  public  opinion  will  demand  and  enforce  a 
harmonious  compromise.  The  fact  seems  proven,  that  if 
workingmen  are  to  have  facilities  for  out-door  recreation  and 
amusement,  they  must  have  the  time,  —  either  on  a  week-day 
or  Sunday.  The  surest  way  to  secure  the  enforcement  of 
the  Sunday  laws,  is  to  bring  about  a  reduction  in  the  hours 
of  labor,  and  an  increase  in  wages,  so  that  the  workingman 
can  use  part  of  the  week-day  for  recreation.  Until  this  is 
accomplished  —  which  is  not  likely  to  occur  from  the  too 
rigid  execution  of  the  Sunday  law  —  the  question  is.  Shall 
workingmen  be  deprived  of  out-door  recreation  entirely, 
rather  than  make  use  of  a  part  of  Sunday  for  that  purpose  ? 

In  the  Sixth  Report  of  this  Bureau,  we  quoted  the  state- 
ment, that  "  It  seems  natural  and  just  that  a  man's  labor 
should  be  worth,  and  that  his  wages  should  be,  as  much  as, 
with  economy  and  prudence,  will  comfortably  maintain  him- 
self and  family ;  enable  him  to  educate  his  children,  and 
also  to  lay  by  enough  for  his  decent  support  when  his  labor- 
ing powers  have  failed."  This  declaration  we  supported  by 
statistics  and  argument.  We  think  it  is  equally  true,  "  that 
there  is  no  true  or  lasting  prosperity  for  a  nation  where  the 
bulk  of  tlie  population  has  but  little  share  of  the  advantages 
of  civilization."  We  have  shown  by  statistics  and  informa- 
tion, that  in  this  State  the  means  for  a  high  social  life  are 
liberally  provided  ;  it  is  unnecessary  to  argue  or  prove  that 
these  means  can  be  increased  in  number  and  influence,  and 
made  more  generally  available  to  the  working  man,  woman, 
and  child.  It  will  alwa3^s  be  a  hard  question  to  answer, — 
Why  does  one  man  have  the  time,  means,  and  opportunities 
for  social  enjoyment,  while  another  man  has  neither? 

The  American  workingman  does  not  wish  to  receive  his 
social  enjoyment  as  a  charitable  gift,  as  he  would  a  meal  or 
a  lodging  when  in  distress.  He  craves  available  social 
opportunities,  but  he  wishes  his  own  time  in  which  to  enjoy 
them ;  he  wishes  to  have  some  spare  money,  so  he  can  pay 
a  reasonable  price  for  these  enjoyments ;  and  he  wishes  his 
day  or  week  of  toil  to  leave  him  in  a  proper  state   of  body 
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and  mind  to  thoroughly  enjoy  these  opportunities.  This 
emphasizes  our  statement,  that  improvement  in  the  social  life 
of  workingmen  is  connected  intimately  with  all  the  leading 
phases  of  the  labor  question  ;  and  the  advancement  of  the 
workingman  in  an  economic  way,  along  with  the  best  intel- 
lectual and  moral  training,  is  the  only  sure  method  to  im- 
prove his  social  education,  opportunities,  and  life. 
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